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1\1 y DEAR FATHER N E""'
IA
, 


I DEDICATE to you t.his work, so far as it 
has gone, upon the Formation of Christendom, for a 
double reason. The first is, because it arose out of 
my nomination to be Reader on the Philosophy of 
History in the Catholic University of Ireland, which 
was made when you were its first Rector. The 
nomination, indeed, led to no more than the delivery 
of the Inaugural Lecture in your presence as Rector 
before the University. For though the work which 
has followed was originally intended to be delivered 
in like manner, I ascertained, on the completion of 
the first series, that no need had been felt for Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History, and my connection with 
the University practically terminated with your Rec- 
torship. I am therefore offering you the fruit of an 
appointment peculiarly your own, since it ceased with 
you. And I lTIay add that your counsels were not 
wanting to me in the first choice and handling of the 
subject. !fy second reason is, that now in nlature 
age I wish to give utterance to the profound gratitude 
which I have never ceased to feel towards you for the 
aid which your \vritings gave me to discern the light 
of the Catholic Faith, and the force which your 
example added to follow that light into the know- 
v 
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DEDICATION 


ledge, peaCè, and liberty of the Catholic Communion. 
If anything could heighten that gratitude it would 
be my sense of the value of those subsequent works 
by ,vhich you, who were once the Hector of a doonled 
rrroy, have becollle in your day and country the 
Achilles of the City of God; that power which in 
our own as in every preceding age advances to victory 
ont of defeat, is justified through the calumnies of 
opponents, and often converts the lance which allllS 
at its life into the sword of a champion. 
I am, nlY dear Father Newman, 
l
 ours affectionately, 


T. ,Yo ALLIES. 


February 21, 1875. 
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MENT OF THE JUDAIC EMBRYO. 


THE last word of Greek philosophy had been spoken, 
and it consisted in imagining the world to be a city 
of gods and tnen, ruled by right reason, but of which 
the denizen man could hope for no future personal 
life. The work which Pythagoras conceived and 
atten1pted, of a religious society bearing in its bosom 
a divine philosophy, had never in the course of five 
hundred years been accomplished. Again, the atten1pt 
of Plato and of Aristotle to found an universal philo- 
sophy had broken down under a race of sceptics and 
eclectics. The fusion which had resulted from a 
selection of tenets based on no principle, had brought 
with it slackness, apathy, and disbelief of all divine 
truths in the philosophic mind. Cicero. the spokesman 
VOL. Ill. A 
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of such a In ental state, and the voice of the whole 
century in which he lived, and ,veIl-nigh of that 
,vhich succeeded hinI, Huctuated between contending 
systen1S whose variety and inconsistency ,vere to hitn 
an argument against tho f
xistence of any absolute 
truth. The society of all this period in its intense 
1110ral corruption attested the bad effect of this philo- 
sophical col1apse 011 the higher thinking minds. The 
eighty years succeeding Cicero's death fornl a Périod 
which, far either frout itnproying the philosophical 
standing-point or arresting the dissolution of manners, 
was conspicuollS for its barrenness in the reahn of 
abstract thought, anù its descent into the lowest 
abysses of sensuality. 
The greater part of t hi:-:; period was also conspicuous 
for its unexaulpleù prosperity. 'Ve have nn uniul- 
peachable eye-witnes
 of this in a contenlporary. 
Since he was a luan of leisure anù wealth, occupying 
a very high position in the second city of the elnpire, 
and was moreover a proviucial, anù one of the subject 
races, and at the sallIe titne a 1113.n of great piety and 
large capacity, he furnishes the luOst un
uspiciou8 and 
telling testitnony which we could have on such a 
point. It. was just seventy years after the battle of 
ActiuIll when Philo described his legation to the 
Emperor Caius; he reckoned hitllself at this tiIue an 
elderly man, and ,vas probably sixty years of age. 
Thus he would haye been born just as that pacification 
took effect with which Augustus had closed the period 
of the civil war
. And he speaks of it "\vith a sort of 
transport as a time like "lone that had been seen 
before. His past life fell entirely under the two reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. Of the first he says: 1 
1 Legation to Caius, sec. 21. 
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"This is Cmsar who calmed the storms wh l
AM J - C 
swept down from every side; who healed the common 
diseases of Greeks and barbarians, bursting out as 
they did froln east and south, from north and west, 
and filling land and sea with luiseries. This is the 
man who did not lllerely relax but unbind the fetters 
with which the world ,vas oppressed; who cleared the 
... sea of pirates while he filled it with lllerchant vessels. 
This is he ,vho gave freedom to every city, who 
reduced disorder to harlnony, who civilised and made 
obedient nations before unsociable and brutal. This 
is he who 111ultiplied Greece many tilnes over, while 
he IIellenised the barbarous land in its more im- 
portant divisions; the guardian of peace; the distri- 
butor to every nlan of his due share; who conferred 
boundless favours on the general Inass; ,vho never 
once in his \vhole life concealed or reserved for himself 
any good or excellent thing." Of Tiberius he speaks 
as one \vho enjoyed the supreme power for three-and- 
twenty years, and never allowed any seed of war to 
smou IdeI' or raise its head either in Greece or in 
barbarian territory, but bestowed peace and its bless- 
ings to the end of his life with rich and unsparing 
hand and mind; who was inferior to none in race, 
to none in accomplishments; for who among those 
that flourished in his day was better endowed with 
understanding, or more able to give it utterance? 
What king or emperor lived to more prosperous old 
age than he, who for his shrewdness even when young 
was called an elder? 
And it is specifically to the imperial power that 
Philo attributes this state of things,l saying of 
Augustus that if ever there was a man to whom 


1 Legation to Caius, sec. 22. 
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ne'v and unprecedented honours should be voted, it 
,vas he, both as the beginning of the hnperial race, 
and as the fÌrst and greate
t and universal benefactor, 
in that instead of the multitude of governors ,vho 
existed before he entrusted the con1IDon ve

el of the 
State to himself as one pilot of adn1Ïrable skill in the 
science of government to steer it.. 1 For the iInperial 
authority was, it is true, irresponsible, but its con- 
 
centration in one hand gave it so great a power for 
good that since its establishment n1isfortune like a 
venOll10US reptile could lurk indeed in corners, but 
could not attack any large district. That power had dis- 
covered and brought to light everything that was good, 
and banished evils to the extreruity of the earth. 2 
On the accession of Caiu
 in A.D. 37,3 Philo de- 
scribes him as assulning the suprelne power over 
every land and sea, which 'were free froIn all sedition, 
and ruled by acl1nirable laws. East and west, north and 
south, harmonised together, Greek with barbarian, 
soldier with citizen, in the enjoynlent of one common 
peace. This was an extraordinary fortune added 
to his ready-made inheritance of all good things, a 
vast treasury, well-provided forces by land and sea, 
a revenue flowing as from an exhaustless fountain, 
and a territory stretching over three continents, 
the inhabitants of which aùnJÌred him as they 
had never admired any emperor before, not as those 


1 Thus the view taken by Philo of Roman affa.irs may be considered 
the exact contradictory of that on which Tacitus c()mpo
ed his history, 
whose object, says )Ierivale (vol. viii. p. 84), was" to show that the 
supremacy of Rome, the final cause of her existence, depends on the 
pre-eFninence of an oligarchy." 
2 Sec. 5 and 7. The words which Philo puts into the mouth of 
Macro, as exhorting Caius, may well be :5upposed to represent his own 
opinion. See, again, the letter of 
\grippa to Caius, 
ec. 39. 
3 Sec. 2. 
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\vho expected to have the possession and enjoyment of 
all good things, but as those who felt that they actually 
had a very superabundance of prosperity. Nothing 
could be seen from city to city but altars, sacrifices, 
votaries in white garlnents and crowned with garlands, 
festivals, assemblies, musical contests, horse races, 
revels and feasts, delights for every sense. The rich 
were not better off than the poor, the nlasters than 
the slaves, since the occasion gave equal privileges to 
aU, so that the age of Saturn, sung by poets, no longer 
seemed a fiction, on account of the universal prosperity 
and happiness. 
This judgment of a provincial and an eye-witness 
may surely be set against and contrasted with the 
judgment of Tacitus, as expressed sixty years after- 
wards from the standing-point of an old Roman aristo- 
crat. No doubt in the time of the latter, not merely 
the passing madness of Caius, but the long experience 
of cruelty under Nero and Domitian, had thrown further 
light upon the nature of the imperial power, and given 
matter enough for the most gloomy portraiture of irre- 
sponsible authority lodged in un,vorthy hands. But 
in his own time Philo compared it with what had pre- 
ceded it, the heathen domination, that very" regnum," 
in fact, which the Romans themselves so abhorred, 
that for the mere suspicion of its name they had slain 
Julius; and with this, whether as seen in such rulers 
as Herod and Cleopatra, the Seleucidæ and the Ptole- 
mies, their predecessors, or in the proconsuls and 
proprætors of the later republic, who left Rome as 
ruined men, to gorge themselves with the spoils of 
prostrate kingdoms. N O\V in this comparison, which 
the practical sense of the moment as well as reflection 
on the past seemed equally to justify, the emperor 
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appeared to Philo a ruler, not a despot; one 
?hose 
power was based on law anù wielded telnperately for 
the good of the ,vhole mass of nations over \vhom 
authority \vas placed in his single hands in order that 
every part of so vast and compo
ite an empire nlight 
enjoy tranquillity, live in atnity, and develop its all 
but boundless resources. 'fhat such was the effect 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, Philo 
declares with a profusion of staten1ent, which, as \ve 
have cited hinl, has been somewhat curtailed. As 
one of the subject races, and as one \vhose moral 
character and judgruent stand far higher than that of 
Tacitus, how can his testimony to what he saw of the 
benefits which during all his life he, and his people, 
and all the other peoples had enjoyed frotn the imperial 
power, be rejected? If in estimating the work of 
A ugustus we compare it tacitly in our minds with 
limited tl1onarchy, as dpveloped in Christian nations 
under the slow education of principles growing into 
the fibre of the individual and the conlmunity, we are 
guilty not merely of an anachronism, but of a great 
injustice. The Grmco-Roman \vorld being what it 
,vas, could anything better than the rule devised by 
Augustus have been set up in order to pacify, tame, 
and educate it ? 
It may then ùe said that no previous time had 
shown anything like the prosperous tranquillity of the 
t,vo generations follo\ving the battle of Actium. Nor 
was it a prosperity merely material, but arising from 
wise laws, fairly adnlinistered. l Not only order reigned, 
but justice; and peace floweJ frolll both. As to self- 
government indeed, the nations subject to the elnperor 
did not possess that of which they had shown then1- 


1 èl'Jlop.Í,o. in Philo. 
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selves to be incapable. The Romans through abuse 
had lost it. For good government, however, both en- 
joyed such a degree of it as they had rarely attained 
before.! If the senate trembled at the rumour of con- 
spiracy, Alexandria as well as J erusalenl were pro- 
foundly thankful for a consideration which the profli- 
gate daughter of the Ptolemies, or the Idumean heir 
of the :ßIaccabees, had never shown them, while for 
the rest might it not be as well to live under one 
Cæsar,2 as to be liable to a senate such as Cicero 
describes in his letters, to a Ver1'e8, or a Clodius, or a 
Dolabella, 01' even a Pompey? 3 
Viewed in connection with its lTIoral corruption and 
its religious apathy, this singular prosperity of the 
Græco-nolnan world at the time specified by Philo is 
the nlore remarkable. Far from there being any 
longing after divine things, any unsatisfied yearnings 
after truth and certitude, or any strong conviction as 
to a future !ï;tate, no age appears to llS more destitute 
of these than the age of Virgil, Horace, Livy, and 
Ovid, no period less. illumined with high and noble 
thought than the reign of Tiberius, as pictured for us 
by rracitus. And yet at this tilne the Greek mind had 
been brought during three centuries into close contact 
with the Jewish. By the founding of Alexandria, 
and by the policy of the Ptolemies, when they, the 
representatives of Hellenic culture, took possession of 


1 Yon Reumont, i. 347. "So war dnch unter Augustus und Tiberil1s 
die römische Herrschaft in den östlichen Provillzen unendlich milùer 
und gerechter als jemal:; die der Könige cler gestÜrzten Reiche gewesen 
war." 
2 "Neque provinciæ ilIum rerum statum abnuebant, suspecto senatus 
populique imperio, ob certamina potentium et a varitiam magistra.tuum ; 
invalido legum auxilio, quæ vi, ambitu, postremo pecunia turbabantur." 
Tacit. A nn. I, 2. 
3 See for this view l\ierivale, eh. 54, p. 4 6 5- 
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the throne of the l)haraohs, a large colony of Jews 
\vas drawn to their new capital, a quarter assigned to 
them, runple privileges granted, and ahnost a Jewish 
nationality gradually established in Egypt. 'rhither 
the richly-endo\\ ed university drew the most learneù 
Greeks, and beside them gre,v up a school of Judaic 
philosophy, which, using as its own the language of 
Greece, and appropriating its culture, strove to pene- 
trate the heathen wisdom ,vith the divine wisdom of 
:110ses. 'rhe sacred books had long been translated 
into that language which was used in cultivated society 
throughout the East. :1 [oreover, Jews in no small 
number were settled for cOlnmercial purposes in all 
the great cities of the "rest; Agrippa speaks to the 
Emperor Caius of his city J erusaleln as the n1etropolis 
of innumerable colonies in every region of the habit- 
able world, in Europe, in Asia, so far as the Satrapies 
beyond the Euphrates, and in Africa.! 'Ve may be 
sure that they w'ere generally among the most pros- 
perous of the population, and that they commonly 
united learning and refined taste with their commercial 
pursuits. One of such nlen was Philo; and he pos- 
sesses for us an unique interest in his still existing 
,vorks as a representative of Je\vish knowledge, pene- 
trated with Greek culture, ,vho had attained ripe nUtll- 
hood, say fifty years, at the time of our Lord's teaching. 
The prosperity which he describes belonged precisely 
to that time in which the Three Years' i\linistry took 
place, and the infant Church arose. IIis prodigious 
superiority in every moral point of vie,v to the con- 
temporary pagan authors is at once apparent to any 


] Legation to Caiu
, sec. 36. Compare Acts ii. 5, 9-11: the 
enumerations in the two cases bear a marked resemblance to each 
other. 
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one who will read one of his remaining treatises. 
Considering wbat he was, and the large dissemination 
of Jews, such nlore or less as himself, through the 
whole Roman Empire, considering their wealth, learn- 
ing, activity, and their conlparatively pure life, it is a 
point very much to be noted how little effect on the 
Græco-Roman Inind up to the time of Claudius this 
long contact with what has been called the oriental 
mind bad produced. We cannot trace any effective 
influence exercised by them on heathen society, 
thought, and manners, in Greek and Latin writers 
before Philo's time. 'Ve might fairJy have expected 
that nobler ideas as to the being and personality of 
God, as to moral purity, perhaps as to social duties, 
would have permeated society and laid hold of thinking 
minds anlong the heathen from this source. If the 
loss of self-government by the subject nations, if the 
sense of their helplessness under Roman power, of 
national degradation, of human culture in its national 
form losing its characteristic stamp, of the supports to 
outward and inward l
fe giving way amid national 
decline,1 would of themselves produce a lively feeling 
of needs craving to be supplied, of our earthly being's 
wants and failures, of man's moral and spiritual imper- 
fections, of the frailty and worthlessness of all external 
things, of the endless chasm between the world and 
God, between nature and spirit, then all these causes 
\vere in full operation for generations before the time 
of the Emperor Claudius, and yet no indications of 


1 It is exactly thus that Zeller supposes Christianity and N eo- 
platonism to have drawn their joint origin from the needs of their 
time: he first makes Christianity contemporaneous with Neoplatonism, 
which it preceded by at least two hundred years; and then makes it 
to arise out of yearnings which itself created. Philosophic dcr Griechen, 
vol. v. pp. 39 1 , 392. 
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such a temper appear in the surviving literature, no 
traces in the history of that period All thes
 feelings 
arose subsequently, but the contact of the Greek with 
the Jewish Inind for t\VO full centuries had not pro- 
duced thenl.! They ,vere biding their tinle to becoule 
fruitful, when a higher power, which had not yet 
appeared, should im pregnate the nations, satisfying the 
wants \vhich it had taught the hUlnan heart to feel. 
It is quite another state of n1Índ which l)hilo portrays 
to us in his picture of the nations at the accession of 
Caius, an intense enjoynlent of the goods of life, and 
an exultation in the peace and tranquillity which the 
strong hand of the Ell1perOr had established over three 
continents. 
Ien were absorbed in outward things 
rather than pilling for inward sources of strength. 
The settlement of Jews in the great cities of the ,vorld 
before our Lord's con1ing Ulllst be viewed as a nlost 
Ï111portant disposition of Providence, but to appreciate 
it fully we nlust contrast the sterility of the effpct 
produced before with the fruitfulness which ensued 
after Ilis coming. Up to the time of Claudius, in 
spite of a large number of Jews settled at r
onle, and 
enjoying Rotuan citizenship, Isis and Anubis had 
intluenced ]loman society quite as nluch as tbe reli- 
gion of :Jloses. They were the favourite gods which 
the great Roman ladies wor
hipped with calamitous 
results. 
If then we \vould rightly appreciate the external 
and internal condition of the times in which the first 


1 Dnbois-Cllch3on, vol. i. 382, says, "Le JuJäisme resta comme 
ellfoui da.ns un coiu de l'odent, et n'en sortit que par 130 tran
forma- 
tion chrétienne. J usque là ce ne fut y'u'un gerll1e cach
, qu'une sorte 
de chr'y
a.lide religieu:-:e, et ce Il'est qu'ell bri
allt sa vieille en\'doppe 
que l't'
prit qu'il renfermait put planer, sur la terre." See al
o 
}'riedlaender, Sittat
/
schichte Roms, iii. p. 505, who give:-; good rea
olls 
for this. 
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publication of the Gospel-kingdom took place, we 
must bear in mind the great telnporal prosperity, that 
" imnlense lnajesty of the noman peace" which a world 
strained to the utmost by the jealous arInaments of 
rival nations ought at least to admire. Not less should 
we note that profound corruption of manners which 
lllade the dOIllestic lives of even the greatest men, such 
as Augustus, sinks of pollution, not adequately to be 
described without contamination. I t was a corruption 
of manners both represented and authorised by the 
idolatrous polytheism which was in full possession as 
well of public as of private life, dissolving the married 
life in nations yet possessing the institution of 
monogamy. These two things as to the general mass; 
moreover, in the realm of thought that lassitude and 
apathy of the Hellenic mind betokened by the eclectic 
fusion and faltering accents of its philosophy, and 
reflected in its Roman scholars. Nor must we forget 
tbat cultivated Greeks and Jews had been brought 
together not only at Alexandria but in all the cities 
of the en1pire, withot;lt the higher knowledge and 
purer life of the Jew COlli 111 unicating themselves in 
any appreciable degree to the Gentile. 
The beginning of quite a different state of things 
is full of interest, and it takes place in the reign of 
Claudius. Instead now of Je,vs seated to the number 
of many thousands at Rome, and invested more or less 
with the privileges of Roman citizenship, while they 
remained not indeed without occasional proselytes, but 
with all their Jewish feelings and convictions isolated 
amid foreign customs and corrupt worship, we shall 
trace the foundation of a community absorbing gradu- 
ally the Gentiles into its bosom, and imparting to 
them the worship of one God, while it ceased to be 
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J e,vish itself. Here, if anywhere in history, we have 
a definite result springing frolll a definite cause. Froln 
this tinle forth the pub]ication of a certain great fact 
conducted by Jewish preachers affected ({reeks and 
Itomans as they never were affected before. 
Twelve years had passed after the A
cension, during 
which, according to the precept 1 which they had re- 
ceived fronl their Lord, the Apost les had preached only 
to the Jews. These years accoJuplished, the Chief 
Apostle had been chosen by Divine Providence to show 
that the end of this restriction 'was at hand, and to 
admit the Gentile Cornelius into the bosom of the 
Church. By this event a ne\v horizon was opened 
to the Apostles. At once the great cities of the 
Roman Empire ,vere marked out to them as centres 
fron1 ,vhich the Gospel-kingdoln was to spread; but 
first and Inost of all the imperial city itself. As 
soon as it was clear that the gift of "repentance unto 
life" 2 had been bestowed on the Gentiles, Ron1e 
,vas indicated as the great field for such a work. 
The very name of Cornelius, "a centurion of the 
Italian band," pointed l
omewards. It was in exact 
accordance with Peter's position as the bearer of the 
keys that he should first open the house of God to 
the Gentiles: and it was no less in accordance with it 
tbat h(1 should found the chief and principal Church 
in the very heart of heathendonl. And this was 
brought about by events seemingly the most unlikely 
to have such an issue. Towards the conclusion of 
the thirteenth year, he had been seized by IIerod 
Agrippa, and ,vas on the point of being put to death 


1 So stated by Clemens Alex. Strom. 6, 5, p. 636, referred to by 
Sanguineti, p. 197. 
2 Acts xi. 18. 
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when delivered miraculously from prison, upon which 
it is said he " departed and went into another place." 1 
rrhat the kingdom in which Herod ruled would hence- 
forth, so long us lIe rod was its ruler, be unsafe for 
him, is plain. But, moreover, that other place, of 
which, for cert,ain reasons,2 the Evangelist did not 
· disclose the name, is known by the unanÏInous testi- 
n10ny of ancient writers 3 to have been the city of 
Rome, where in the second year of the Emperor 
Claudius Peter laid the foundation and organised 
the construction of the Roman Church. The double 
term used of this event by ancient writers is one 
of great significance and pregnant meaning. As a 
house is not a chance collection of stones and mortar, 
but is constructed on a definite plan for a preconceived 
use, so when they say that Peter founded and con- 
structed 4 the Roman Church, they Inean that he 
instituted a society with the principle of life in itself, 
exerting definit
 action on its members, and possessing 
a definite government. Nothing can be more distinct 
than this statenlent of St. Irenæus, nor more unim- 
peachable than his authority. But, further, exactly 
what he had expressed by metaphor had been said 
in direct words by a contemporary and successor of 


1 Acts xii. 17. 
2 Hagemann, Die Römische Kirchc, pp. 661-663, suggests the 
danger of mentioning the beginning of the Roman Church when St. 
Paul was on his trial bdore Nero at Rome. 
3 Eusebius, Hist. ii. 14; Orosius. vii. 6; St. Leo, Serm. 82, cap. 4, 
where the two presences of St. Peter at Rome, the first in the reign of 
Claudius, and the second in that of Nero, are alluded to. " N ec 
mundi dominam times Romam, qui in Caiaphæ domo expaveras 
sacerdotis ancil1am. N urn quid aut judicio Pilati aut sævitia 
Judæorum minor erat vel in CJaudiu potestas, vel in Nerone 
rudelitas." 
See Sanguineti, p. 194, De Seele Rornana B. Petri. 
4 St. Irenæus. iii. 3. 8EJ.lEÀLWcra.JlTfS OUJI Ka.l ÒLK05oJ.lf}cra.JlTfS Ot 
p.aKåpLOL ' A7rÓcrTOÀOL T'1JJI ÈKKÀ'1Jcrla.JI AlJl'r' T7]V T17s f7rLcrK07r17S ÀELTovp,,/la.p 
fVEXElpLcrav, quoted also by Eusebim;, Hist. Y. 6. 
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St. Peter in his oflìce, ,vho, writing to the Corinthian 
Church in the same generation as the martyrdom 
of tho byo Apostles Peter and Paul, observes that 1 
" a great n1 ultitl1de of the elect were drawn together 
and a
sociated by thenl in a holy polity." lIe adds 
that "by the endurance of many sufferings and tor- 
tures they becanle among us," that is, at l{olne, "a. 
nlost honourable eX3.lnple." This tern1, polity, conveys 
in itself all which has been above indicated, for just 
as the Principate of the enlpirfl' was 0. polity ,vhose 
subjects ,vere governed by it civilly, so ,vhat the 
Apostles set np was a holy polity for the government 
of souls. NOr}H ust ,,'e olnit to renlark a point of 
identity in 
t. CleInent's expression ,vith that of 
Tacitus. Tho
e w h01H the third POpt-' after St. Peter 
mentions as associated in a divine polity with the two 
.L\postles, and by their admirable endurance of suffer- 
ings becoming in !{ol11e a great exaluple, and those 
whom the heathen historian mentions as victims of 
Nero's persecution, are "a great rl1ultitude." 2 It is 
only another image of the ,yord polity, when Dionysius,3 
Bishop of Corinth, writing to the l
omans about the 
year 170, calls them "the plantation of Peter and 
Pan!." 
It appears then that Peter carne to TIoIlle to do 
exactly that \vhich the l
olnan law IllOst expressly 
forbade, since it looked with the utmost jealousy upon 
any college or fellowship of 11len bound together by 
rules of its own, and not recognised by the senate. 
1 St. Clemens, Epist. ad Corint. cap. 6. 
2 7roXù 7rX1jOO!ì fKXfKTWV, ÖLTLVfS 7roXXàs å.LKLas Kal ßaCJó'vov!ì OLà. 
51]^OV 7raOóvTfS, i. I 7rOófryp.a Ká
XLOTOV È-yivoJITO EV f]P.LV. U Quæsitis
imis 
pællis affecit-primo correpti qui fatebantur, deinde judicio eormn 
lUllltitl1do illgeus-convicti suut." 
3 Quoted by Eusebius, ii. 25. T1JV å1rò ll&pov Kal IIó'vXou ØVTEÍav 
-YfV1]OeîCJav Pw
aLwv Tf Kaì KOpLVOlwv CJlIVfKfpáCJfU. 
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rrhis suggests a sufficient reason 1 why the Evangelist, 
writing, while Peter was still alive, what would fall 
into the hands of foes as ,veIl as friends, passed 
over in silence both the sphere of his action and all 
which he accomplished in it. Again, the narrative 
of St. Luke ends with the appearance of St. I)aul at 
Itolne to justify his conduct before the Emperor Nero, 
which would supply a further adequate reason for 
passing over all nwution of the founding a Church 
at l
ome. But it is a fact that St. Luke is silent 
about St. Peter's acts for a period of several years 
after his delivery fro III prison, and this period exactly 
corresponds with the historical statenlent of the 
l
oman Church's foundation. It is only after St. 
]:>eter had been driven out of 110lne by the edict of the 
Elnpel'or Claudius 2 banishing the Jews, who had raised 
tutnults concerning Christ, that St. Luke makes him 
reappear at the Council of J ernsaleln. rrhe tnention 
of this Ìlll11ult, and of the emperor's decree arising out 
of it by his heathen biographer, gives us another 
assurance that at this time the Christian faith had 
been planted in Runle
 IIis words point evidently 
to the stir created al1l0ng the Jewish residents at 
llome by that event, which broke them up into anta- 
gonistic parties, son1e accepting, some rejecting the 
l\lessiah declared to theln. Hence would follow natu- 
rally the expulsion of foreign Jews froin Rome, who 
would be represented as the cause of the" tumult." 
Again, in the year 5 3, at the end of 
leven years frorn 
1 See Aberle's treatise, Thwlo[Jische Quartalschrift, 1868, p. 3, who 
lays down the important rule, that the writings of the New 1'estament 
are the literary productions of a persecuted community, which was 
forming itself under the pres::mre of persecution. 
=! Sanguineti, p. 199, makes the expulsion of St. Peter from Rome 
in virtue of thi
 decree to occur in the Yf'ar 47. Su
t. Claudius 25. 
" J udæl 1 8 impulsore Chri:sto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.
' 
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the first preaching of St. Peter, we have a very strik- 
ing testimony to the 'york which he had done in the 
capital of the L
oman Empire, and the chief seat of idol 
worship. St. Paul, writing to the H,Oll1an Christians 
at that time, renders thanks to God for their "faith 
being spoken of throughout the whole world," and 
that "their obedience had reached all Inen," terms 
which carry with thenl the Ineaning of a completely 
constituted and very flourishing Church. lie calls 
them besides," full of goodness and all knowledge, 
and able to adnlonish others," and "desires Iuuch to 
see thelli that he n1Ïght impart some gratuitous spiri- 
tual gift to confirnl them, that is, to console hinlself 
and them with their lllutual faith," language again 
which implies the complete formation of a Church.! 
}
ut he, moreover, alleges a very renlarkable reason 
why he had not hitherto visited theni. He states 
that it had been his object, while labouring at the 
publication of the Gospel-kingdom from Jerusalem all 
round in a circle to Illyricum, and there planting 
Churches, not to build on another nIan's foundation. 2 
Here he uses exactly the two words applied by ancient 
writers to Peter's work at Rome, that is, founding and 
building: and he adds, " For this reason 1 have been 
many times prevented coming to you," that is, because 
you were already founded and built by another. But 
when St. Paul uses such language, it is evident that 
this other must be at least of equal rank with hinlse]f. 
Nor did he indeed avoid simple preaching where other 
ApostJes preached, for this he had done in J ud(ca ; 
he avoided founding a Chl:rch on another's foundation. 


1 Rom. i. 8; xvi. 19; xv. 14; i. I I. 
2 Cappo 15, 20. lva p.7} È7r' å"''''6Tplov ()ep.e"'lov OlKOðop.w. St>e above. 
St. Irenæu
, 8ep.eXLwcraVTfS Kat ÒLKoóop.ÝjcraVTfs. 
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He adds that he will take the opportunity ot L
 I 
going into Spain to visit them, words again implying 
that they did not need his work as an Apostle to found 
their Church, because it had already been done by 
another. And, in fact, five years later his own appeal to 
Cæsar led him as it \vere incidentally to Rome, where 
he was destined to do a great work, to be associated in 
labour and in n1artyrdom with Peter, and so, notwith- 
standing his own words, to have his authority from age 
to age appealed to, as deposited in the superior Princi- 
pate of the l{oman Church. If, however, we put 
these several expressions of his letter together,l they 
intimate not only that the Ronlan Ch urch had been 
already founded and built, that is, organised, but 
that it had attained so great a distinction that its 
faith and obedience were spoken of among Christians 
all over the world. 
The next incident we are told concerning it comes 
from a pagan source, and assures us that in the year 
58, the very year of St. Paul's first visit to Rome, the 
highest Roman nobility had been brought under the 
influence of the Faith. In that year Tacitus men- 
tions that POln ponia Græcina, wife of Plautius, the 
conqueror of Britain, who was charged as an adherent 
of a " foreign superstition," was committed to the judg- 
ment of her husband. 2 It was a charge involving 
both life and reputation, but the husband acquitted 
his wife, who continued, says Tacitus, to an advanced 
age, to indulge her sorrowful mode of existence and 
sad spirit, words which all comlnentators had inter- 


1 See Sanguineti, pp. 140- 1 43. 
2 "Isque prisco instituto, propinquis coram, de capite famaque con- 
jugis cognovit, et insontem nuntiavit. Longa huic . . . ætas et con- 
tinua tristitia fuit. . . . Per quadraginta annos non cultu nisi lugl1hri, 
non animo nisi mæsto egit." 
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preted as intimating the Christian profession. Dut in 
these days when the catacOlnbs are revealing their 
secrets to the sagacity allù rare learning of one ,,,,ho 
may be called almost their first true explorer, the 
name of l
onlponius Gr
ecinus, the near relative of the 
lady named above, has been found in the inscriptions of 
the cemetery of Callistus, and it i
 rendered nlost highly 
probable that she is the very Lucina known ill the tilues 
of the A po sUes for her devotion to the martyrs, and 
her burying their relics in her own sepnlchrt". 
'rhus when Seneca and Burrus were the confidential 
Ininisters of Nero, and when St.. Paul \'\as brought a 
prisoner to ltonle by Lis appeal to Cæsar, and as such 
was placed in the custody of this very Burrus, as præ- 
tori an prefect, one of the noblest Roman ladies was 
tried on an accusation of Laving received the hateful 
foreign superstition. It is of the highest probability both 
that she was \vell known to Seneca, and that he was 
present at the exan1Ïnations \vhich St. Paul under\vent 
before the emperor. Thus the philosopher and the 
Faith were at least brought into the closest contact. 
Six years later, in the year 64, we have the un- 
impeachable witness of Tacitus to the greatness of 
the wor
 accomplished Ly St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the twenty-t\VO years which had elapsed since the 
first coming of the former to Rome. "Then the 
persecution of Nero broke out., he records tbat n 
"vast multitude" gave the testimony of martyrdom 
to their belief. l 'Ve n1ay thus compute what had 
been the growth of a community, which so fe,v years 
after its first origin ,vas stJ ong enough to render such 
a proof of its faith. "T e 111ay note at t
le saIne tiu18 
how in the centre of heathenism, under the eyes of 
1 A11nal, 15.44 
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Nero, amid a society eaten out "\vith the Jnost pro- 
fligate corruption, a work had been accomplished 
unheard of upon the earth before. It ,vas not Inerely 
among Jews, prepared by the know ledge of the one 
true God, and by the expectation of a l\fessiah, but 
out of Gentiles in their worst stage of moral decline, 
that a spiritual community had been founded, which 
could pass through such a shock, and far from losing, 
transmit its life on wards with a yet more vigorous 
growth. Such a result supposes a vast ,york of pre- 
vious charity, the work of converting soul by soul, of 
instructing, catechising, baptizing, holding assemblies 
for preaching and for worship within the precincts of 
private houses, which alone were in a measure safe 
under the protection of domestic liberty. In this 
manner the whole sacramental life had to be trans- 
fused by the daily operation of its powers into a mass 
of converts, partly Jewish, partly heathen, and with 
regard to all these latter it was requisite to implant 
the n
w principle of obedience to foreign teachers 
,vithout public warrant, and to make the new principle 
of fait.h in the unseen the spring of every action. vVe 
see, then, that the Church, which in its eleventh year 
was already renowned alllong all Christians for such 
a faith and such an obedience, was after another eleven 
years, and before the episcopate of its founder had 
terminated, the first to incur persecution from the 
emperor. In that persecution its witnesses, enduring 
every extreme of mockery and cruelty, amounted to 
a vast multitude, as attested by one who denounced 
their belief as a pernicious superstition, and declared 
their crimes to merit the severest punishment.! Now, 


1 "Repressa in præsens exitiabilis superstitio . . . sontes et novis- 
sima exernpla meritos." It is the contemporary and admirer of Trajan, 
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beside the pressurA of continued un lawfulness, with all 
its individual sufferings, history has noted ten distinct 
attacks of the em perors on the Christian people in the 
first three centuries. It was fitting that tho first of 
these, the augury and anticipation of the rest, should 
fall as the token and crown of its crninence npon that 
Church which possessed the superior principate. But. 
where in human things \vould it be possible to imagine 
a greater contI.ast than between the ]{onle which lived 
from Cicero to Claudius, in all pride and sensuality, 
and breathes to us still in tht-' pages of its f!reat 
,vriters, and the !{ollle \vhich produced its witnesses 
clad in the skin::;" of bea
ts and the garments of pitch 
at the games of Nero. \Yhile his "golden house" 
occupied three of the seven hills, Christian Rome 
buried its founders, when their victory was won, in 
the chaIn bel' beside the Ostian ltoad, and in the 
sepulchral vault of the Vatican, that first han of 
assembly of a more than royal line? 1 
But that we nu1.Y appreciate the work of Peter, it 
requires to be more accurately described. 
rrhe conversion of the centurion Corneliu
, the first- 


and the friend of Pliny, who speaks, and his words cast a light upon 
their conduct in the per
ecution of BithYllia and the judgment of St. 
Ignatius. 
1 De Rossi, Roma Sotter. ii. 370, notes the sedulous care of the 
Churches, especially the Apostolical, "dei sepolcri dei lovo vescovi, 
come testimoui della successione e della fede derivate dagli apo
toli." 
Thus from St. Peter to Pope Victor in 197, the Popes were buried in 
Crypta Vaticana: there the 
ucceSSf)rs of St. Peter were ranged in 
Lurial round him, as at AlexalHlria tho
e of St. ::\b,rk bl'side him 
(tom. i. 31). In the time of Pope Zephyrinu
, "Caio publicamente 
citava in Rorna gli eretici a riconoscere nei trofci del Vaticano e della 
via Ostiense i pegni dell' apm
tolica origine della chiesa Romana, e 
delJa sua fede" (ii. 370). f)'W ÔÈ 'Tà. 'Tp67raLa 'TWlI ' Â7rOU'T6^WlI 
Xw 
ôfL
aL. iàv Î'àp Of^f]UTJ$ åKf",.ofLV (7rl 'TÒ ßanKavòlI, 1) f7rl 'Tl}V OÒÒlI 'T1}1I 
'ÐuTlav, fupf]UH$ 'Tà 'Tp67ram 'TWlI 'TaÚT1}V í.òpvuapillwlI 'T1}1I iKKX."ulall. 
See Euseb. ii. 25, who sta.tes that their tombs bore the names of the 
Apostles. 
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fruit of the Gentiles, was accompanied by a visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost which recalled to mind in 
its chief circumstances the day of Pentecost itself. 
Indeed it betokened no less an event than the 
actu al extension of the kingdom of God from Jewish 
converts to the whole world of the Gentiles. It had 
been preluded by a vision in which I)eter, praying at 
noonday on the top of the house of Simon at J oppa, 
had seen" the heaven open, and a vessel like a great 
sheet descending upon hin1, bound at its four corners, 
and let down upon the earth, in w hi<.:h were all four- 
footed creatures of the earth, wild beasts, reptiles, and 
birds, and a voice was heard saying, Arise, Peter, kill 
and eat." Such was the divine intimation of what 
was presently to be. There followed immediately 
urOD this vision the conversion of Cornelius, his 
kinsmen and particular friends. But the Apostles 
at Jerusalem recognised in this act the opening up 
of the whole Gentile world to their preaching. Peter's 
imprisonment by Herod, and miraculous delivery by 
the angel, happened shortly afterwards, upon which 
he forthwith" departed into another place." And in 
this other place it was that the vision in all its 
exactness was accomplished. In Rome, the seat of 
power, the capital of all the subject provinces, whither 
congregated all that was rich, ambitious, distinguished, 
but likewise the central slave-market of the world, the 
sink of tbe nations, whither drained all that was vile 
and suffering-in Rome Peter was to find the four- 
footed creatures of the earth, its wild beasts, reptiles, 
and birds, whom he should spiritually kill arid eat, 
that is, amalgamate into one conllnunity. '\Vhat 
inlage could more clearly represent the variety of 
Peter's Gentile converts? here and there a senator, 
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such as Cornelius J>l1dens, here and there a high- 
born lady, such as Pomponia Græcina, but many 
freednlen and slaves from the household of Narcissus, 
from the imperial palace itself, fronl hundreds of 
other houses, 'v hose domestics "Tere like a nation, 
\VOnlen of all ranks, the unlearned nnd the poor. 
Add to these the foreigners of all nations and all 
religions, of all clilnates and of every temperaTnent. 
fro III the extrerne of }:astern superstition to that of 
\Vestern barbarisnl, who were to be found at l{ome, 
and fronl whom the preaching of the Apostle would 
select the recipients of divine grace. The population 
of I
ome at this titne represented all the diversities 
of hUDlan nature, and all the various trials which the 
vitality of the Gospel-seed was to experience in future 
tiTl1eS and distant regions 'v ere collected here, so that 
its Church would be an epitome of the Church in the 
whole world. These were they who had been all in 
their natural condition "com mon and unclean," f;unk 
in the impurities of heathenism, though diverse in 
their qualities, but whom the n10uth of Peter was to 
cleanse by the ,vord and the power following on that 
word, and then to ofter up in mystical sacrifice to 
God. Then the Iloly Ghost caIne do\vn visibly to 
signify and begin a ,vork ,vhich had had no 
parallel since the beginning of the world. The 
highest effort of philosophy had been to lay hold of 
choice minds: it never dreamed of admitting the 
111ultitudo into its lecture-roonls, of associating t.he 
slave with the free-born, of setting down the rich 
and poor to feed at one table, of raising women to 
the utmost height of its precepts. The hetæra indeed 
,vas at times seen at an I
picurean feast, but without 
putting off the reproach of her life. It is only in the 
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Gospel that she wiped the 
Iaster's feet with bel' hair, 
and entering a sinner came forth a saint: only in the 
Church that J\Iary 
Iagdalen becomes the first exanlple 
and the type of a whole class which washes to the 
\vhitest purity robes that have been soiled in the 
deepest pollution. In short, philosophy never essayed 
to erect a discipline tender enough to receive the 
weakest, and strong enough to enable women and 
children to die, not as an exit from evils, but in 
witness of truth. The attempt to unite in a moral 
band men and WOlnen of all nations, all ranks, all 
varieties of mind, education, and outward circun1- 
stances, was entirely new in its conception. This 
was what Peter did for the first time, in the greatest 
and most dissolute city of the empire, at its worst 
period, \vhen a Claudius and a Nero ruled its men, 
when Agrippina and Poppæa swayed its female society. 
The first point in which his work stands in the 
deepest contrast with any previous philosophy, is the 
variety of the subjects on whon1 it was exercised. 
:ßlore remarkable yet is the contrast which in its 
inn10st nature it exhibits. 
Peter appeared at Rome as one sent by another. 
Himself a messenger, an ambassador, he called on 
men to accept as TIedeenler, Prophet, Priest, and l{ing, 
a Person \vho a few years before had appeared on 
earth as man in all these characters. Further, he 
called on men to discard the thousand gods of 
heathendom for the one God whose Son this Person 
claimed to be: and, moreover, to follow a course of 
life which should be after the pattern of His; and 
to join in a worship the beginning and end of which 
centred in Him. The existing pagan religions had 
inherited a worship from which morality had long 
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been severed. 'fhe existing philosophie
 had culti- 
vated morality, and Stoicism at least had grounded it 
on dogma, but no one of them had any ,vorship of 
its own. Now, in this new teaching the dogl11as of 
faith, the rules of morality, and the practices of 
worship had a cornmon root in the })erson whose 
kingdom was proclaimed, and all these, again, were 
united in visible symbols, sanctioned by Him, and 
deriving from }iim their power to hold together a 
visible society. 'fhe beginning is laid by the living 
word: nothing short of the fulness, the persuasiveness, 
the pliability, the force of such an instrument as 
human speech would suffice to declare the n1essage, 
on the acceptance of \V hich all depends, no attraction 
but that of soul upon soul sufficed to render it accept- 
able. As this dOll ble power had been used to the 
utlnost by IIitn who spoke as never ll1an spake, and 
fron1 ,vhon1 virtue \vent forth, so was it useJ by all 
those who spoke in His name. The vocal presence, 
the living person, is the indispensable basis of the 
work of conversion to a new faith. But ,vhen this 
has done its first task, when lnen have Hstened and 
bplieved, the marks of the l{lng are set upon those 
,vho receive Him, and they become Iris by power 
of another kind. The illunlÏnation which the living 
word of the vocal presence had prepared ,vas conl- 
pleted in Baptism, by which the name of the triune 
God ,vas confessed and accepted, and a sacred char- 
acter iInpressed on the recipient: and provision ,vas 
made for daily \vorship and for daily life in a sacrifice 
wherein this l(ing and Redeen1er cOlnn1unicated Him- 
self to the soul. But in these acts were stored up 
at once the highest doctrine and the ground of all 
morality to the Christian. By his baptism he becanle 
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the consecrated creature of God: by his sharing in 
the euchari
tic sacrifice, the consecration ,vas maIn- 
tained, deepened, and extended in him. These two 
rites were to him a revelation of God, and no less did 
all the acts and all the duties of daily life flow out 
of them. In precisely the same manner the other 
five great rites, which make up all that is wanted for 
the life of a community or of the individuals who 
belong to it, ,vere derivations of divine power, at once 
containing doctrine, enforcing morality, and practising 
worship. Thus the kingdom which took its rise in 
the fulness and attraction of vocal teaching had its 
conlpactness, completeness, and cohesion in the sacra- 
mental systenl, which joined its subjects in one belief, 
practice, and adoration, being itself the transfusion of 
Christ into His people, their generation fron1 His 
Person. This was the nature of the society which 
Peter set up at Rome, in which nature its contrast 
with every preceding philosophy was yet more striking 
than in the variety of its subjects. 
To make this clearer, let us take the four most 
illustrious names of Greek Philosophy and compare 
the work which they achieved with that of Peter. 
And here what was the most remarkable and ori- 
ginal idea in that Philosophy appears nearly at its 
rise. 'Ve know only little with certainty of what 
Pythagoras taught, but every authority concurs in 
attributing to him the conception of a society of nlen 
bound together by a n10ral discipline a.nd common 
belief. The name itself, the study of wisdoD1, he is 
said to have invented, observing 1 that while some 
men are the slaves of glory, and others of money, 
there are a few who, counting all things else as dross, 
1 Cicero, Tus. Dis. v. 3. 
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give themselves up to the study of the nature of 
things. But though hiulself a nlan with an extrenle 
thirst for kno,vledge, and trusting much to his own 
self-inquiry for the attainment of knowledge, he seen1S 
to have attributed the highest iUlportancp rather to a 
practical life grounded upon unity of belief than to 
nlere science, which he subordinated to a TIloral end. 
SiInplicity of food, daily self-exan1Ïnation, purity of 
11101'a18, were required of his disciples. And he trusted 
his teaching only to the living body of nlpn, for, 
writing nothing, he actually fornled a society ,vhich 
carried on his doctrine. It obtained a considerable 
success, grew and flourished in Croton a, until the 
fear it called forth as a political llnion brought 
on persecution, which finally broke up the society, 
though all through Grecian history 've find indivi- 
dual!', and those the Inost distinguished of their day, 
in! bued ,vith so-called l>ythagorean tenets. 
In this conception of Pythagoras there ,vas to 
some extent a sort of natural anticipation of the 
Christian Church. ....\.nd his great personal qualities, 
conl bined with a noLle religious purpose, produced a 
result, which, however, was frustrated and dissolved 
by the first attack of violence. That which he 
attelnpted, a political society based upon llloral and 
religious principles, ,vas never repeated ,vith the 
saIne definiteness in Greek history again. His suc- 
cessors ndll1ired his iden, entertained it in their 
thoughts, but never ventured to carry it out. 
Plato, hilnself in a measure a 1)ythagorean, con- 
ceived philosophy as a system of teaching to be 
conveyed orally by the In aster to his disciples, that 
is, to the fe\v ,vho can be found fitted for such 
pursuits by natural gifts, and prepared by moral dis_ 
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cipline and by earnestness of purpose. The injunc- 
tion/ "Take cãre that these things do not ever fall 
into the hands of unprepared and uninstructed men," 
may be called his keynote. In a school so selected, 
so laboriously trained, and in which the gifts of 
nature should be ripened by the finest art, the most 
careful study, he looked, if anywhere, for that Ï1nmortal 
line of living men which was to continue on his own 
work. But at this point he stopped. He composed 
indeed an ideal republic, and he modified in another 
treatise his ideal views for the actual needs of what, 
if not the best in itself, should be the best that was 
practicable: but to the formation of an actual society, 
such as Pythagoras both conceived and attempted, he 
did not aspire. The fate of Socrates as well as the 
result of Pythagoras were before his eyes, and he 
only founded a school, which went through five 
modifications. We know him now entirely by those 
writings which he would not himself allow to repre- 
sent his whole mind, inasn1uch as he thought it 
impossible for any .fixed type to convey the full 
systelll of any art, much less the secrets of philosophy. 
Aristot1e, in l}is conception of philosophy, stood 
very much on the same standing-ground as his master 
Plato. 'Vith prodigious ind ustry, curiosity, and learn- 
ing, with a most subtle, penetrating, and accurate 
intellect, he set himself to obtain truth by the force 
of the human reason in logic, ethics, and physics. No 
one man, perhaps, by the power of his own reason 
ever effected so nluch. He may be tern1ed the father 
of literature, being the first to collect books, and the 


I Epist. 2, p. 314. I follow the original _\..lexandrine editor
 and 
:Mr. Grote in believing the authenticity of this eph4le aO'ainst the 
suspicions of some Germans. 0 
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great Alexandrine library, representing, as it ,vere, 
the beginning of literature, owed its first origin to 
that zeal for knowledge ,vhich the great master com- 
m unicated to his royal pupil, and which that pupil's 
successors carried out in their faInous foundation. 
He, with Plato, and still more than Plato, is the 
representative through all time of hUIllan culture. 
Like l)lato he lin1Ìted himself to the formation of a 
school, and with all his love for books subordinated 
the written to the spoken ,vord. His writings have 
Leen considered the note-books of his lectures. Aris- 
totle created t\yO sciences, logic and ethics, but he 
made no society of men. lIe conceived and described 
al1 polities, but he too shrunk from the attenlpt to 
create that noblest one which should rest on the pre- 
cepts and practices of philosophy. 
In Zeno we find a considerable Illodification of the 
nlen tal standing-ground occupied by Plato and Aris- 
totle. No longer aspiring to universal knowledge in 
and for itself, it \vas pre-eminently a practical system
 
to found which he lilnited his efforts. In hitIl the 
study of logic, ethics, and physics, the ,vhole force of 
his reason ,vas directed to afford an inner support to 
man amid the troubles of life. Those studies ,vere 
pursued indeed, but not as a part sinlply of hunlan 
culture, which had its end in itself. fJ.'hey were sub- 
ordinated to a nloral purpose. Philosophy became the 
instructress of hunlanity, and of a humanity felt to 
be sick in alnlost all its members. l\Ian, as a spark of 
the universal reason \y hich ruled the world, was to 
direct his life in conformity with that reason, repre- 
sented in the laws of nature, and to live according to 
those laws was the conception of virtue. Philosophy 
thus took up at least in part the standing-ground 
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proper to religion, and Zeno, passing at a bound the 
limits of states and nations, conceived the race of man 
as a flock in one pasture feeding on a common law, 
the law of reaSOD. If we go on froIll the conception 
to its realisation, \ve find that Zeno too established a 
school: and as the many ,vere foolish, and the few 
only in progress towards wisdom, his school was to be 
composed of such proficients. Now, although the 
Stoic was sometimes driven to confess that a wise 
man had never yet been found, as a matter of fact the 
strongest and most earnest natures among the Greeks 
and Romans during the three centuries which followed 
his teaching do,vn to the tin1e of Claudius were at- 
tracted by that elaborate system of dutjT-the su bor- 
dination of the individual to the universal reason- 
drawn out in Stoic morality. 
"\iVhat then is the common effect of philosophy as 
seen in these four exaulples of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Zeno, and their several systeills? Cer- 
tainly the powers of the human mind cannot be 
expected to rise higher than in the three former 
instances, nor the steadfastness of hurnan purpose to 
exceed the fourth. What had been the result upon 
hun1an society? So much as this. .It few n1Ìnds 
here and there out of the mass had been affected. 
Such minds accepted and professed certain tenets: it 
can hardly be said that they conformed their lives and 
actions to the tenets. Pythagoras, indeed, attempted 
to form a body of men so acting, but his society was 
dissolved. The Stoics afterwards approached nearest 
in their system to the attainment of a practical end, 
but, not to say tbat the profession was severed from 
the practice, the professors of Stoicism remained single 
and isolated. No such thing as a Platonic, Peripatetic, 
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or Stoic city, to\VU, village, or even faruily e-x:isted. 
Cato of Utica was a 
toic, but he ruled hiR household 
as a Iton1an slaveholder, and \vhen, in accordance with 
Stoic rule, he put an end to his own life, his hand was 
still s\velling from the effects of a blow given to a 
slave. \" here "'ere the men, \VOIneU, anù children, 
the fathers, l11others, husbands aud wives, brothers and 
sisters, living a Pythagorean, l>latonic, Peripatetic, or 
Stoic life together? Philosophy, then, constructed 
no social building: its professors remained single 
stone
. rfhis \vas one defect betokening its impotence. 
And another was that it carefully abstained froIn 
attacking in practice that systerl1 of ,vorship which 
its teaching tended to ùeny. It had, indeed, from the 
tiulP of Zeno taken up, so far as concerned the forma- 
tion of the interior life, the standing-ground of reli- 
gion, and claillled to be the instructress of hun1an 
nature and the guide of hUllutn actions. It had pro- 
fessed, as in 
eno's sect, the belief in one }Jower 
ruling all things with an inexorable chain of cause 
and effect, but tbe \vhole ,vorld around was left in 
full possession of polytheisnl. Tbe altars in countless 
telnples s1l10ked as before \vith sacrifices to Jupiter, 
and a crowd of conflicting deities, ,vhile the Stoic 
philosopher was seen, like the rest, taking part in his 
country's \vorship. He had no tangible sacrifice to 
offer to the universal reason, ,vhich he professed to 
believe, but hecatolubs to gods and goddesses whom 
in his heart he despised. 
Now Ineasure what Peter did at ltome during the 
principates of Claudius and Nero with 'what these 
great men and their follo\vers had all failed to do. 
During about the same number of years as those in 
\vhich l>ythagoras is said to have formed at Croton a 
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society of the nlost distinguished inhabitants, Peter 
had fonned at Rome a society including the highest 
and lowest, the young and the old, in one bond. In 
the former case the brilliant circle of educated men 
formed by Pythagoras ,vas scattered by a persecution, 
and never was restored again. In like manner the 
arm of Nero came down upon I)eter's society, which 
he had drawn out of the four-footed creatures of the 
earth, the wild beasts and reptiles, and birds of the 
prophetic vision, and a "great multitude" died. But 
the society lived; it lived to meet many such another 
storm in successive generations; to yield up again 
and again a great multitude to the same sufferings. 
It lived on in the self-same city: after eighteen 
hundred years it lives still, and in the self-same chair 
in which Peter taught, his two hundred and fifty-eighth 
successor teaches still. 
The disciplines of Plato, of Aristotle, and of Zeno 
afford us absolutely nothing to compare as a society 
with that of Peter. They produce individual and 
diverging specimens of certain schools of thought, 
but a community ruled by such thought they have not 
to show. It is not that they did not wish to create 
such a cOlnmunity; they had the wish, but were far 
from having the power. It is expressed exactly in 
Zeno's conception of the human polity, which Plutarch 
speaks of as so nluch admired; expressed, but never 
realised. This inlpotence of philosopby running 
through eight centuries frolll the t.ime of Pythagoras, 
,vas shown two hundred years after Peter, in the case 
of the n10st fervent, Inost consistent, most elaborate, 
nnd the last of Grecian systelns. Plotinus besought 
the Emperor Gallienus to grant the philosophers a 
city wherein a system of life could be carried out 
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after Plato's n1odeI. It ,vas to be called ])]atonopolis, 
and be situated in Calnpania. But tho emperor did 
not assent, and .N eoplatonisln, like its predecessors, 
went without its city. Defore that tilDe, in the two 
centuries preceding the lectures of Plotinus at Itolue, 
a divine city had been built up in the teeth of imperial 
persecution, there and in every centre of human inter.. 
course and thought throughout the empire. 
t. TJaur- 
ence could have sho\vn rlotinus the treasures of that 
city in a multitude of the poor and destitute such as 
philosophy had never fed. l
urtherlllore, St. Laurence's 
own life and death 111ight have ÏIllpal'ted to hirn the 
secret how })eter, who was carried fronl the )[amertine 
prison to execution, founded under K ero' 15 eyes, and in 
his despite, a perIn anent Christian polity, whilst inl- 
pfrial favour ,vas solicited in vain to grant a singlf 
city for the trial of a philosophic experiment. 
Such is the nature of Peter's work as contrasted 
,vith the "ork of philosophy. 
But in calling it l)eter's work, we n1ust not forget 
that it was the ,york of Another, afhninistered by 
Peter. As the impotence of philosophy lay precisely 
in this, that it had no one to follo\v, so tho power of 
the new faith lay in those t\VO ,vords, cc Follow 
le." 
The contrast here with the ancient philosophers is 
most striking. Pythagoras, Bocrates, Plato, .A.ristotIe, 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Plotinus also, Porphyrius, and the 
rest would have liked to form a society after their 
own principles, but it never entered into their 
thoughts to say, "Follow me." The ancient wi
dom 
had indeed said, "
'ollo\v Goù." 1 It remained for 
Him alone when He appeared on earth to say, " l
ol1ow 
1\le." The ,vords in the mouth of a nlere man are 


] See Cicero, Dc. Fin. iii. 21. 
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absurd. They had disciples, but no one of >>ßJ1 1:J _ 
tured to set up himself as the gerlIl of a polity, t b ' 
they did conceive a polity, as the medium of teaching 
a doctrine. Not one of then} thought of associating 
truth with his own person, or imagined that union of 
the truth with the life of a single n1an transfused into 
a body of men, which is the idea of the Church. The 
only faint resen1 blance of this is the fact, if it be one, 
that the Stoics framed their doctrine of the Wise 
1an 
after the living character of Socratps. It is true, 
indeed, that several generations after Christ had come, 
the N eopythagoreans idealised their conception of 
the philosophic lifp first in the perRon of Pythagoras, 
and then in that of Apollonius. With the picture 
of Christ in the four Gospels before then1, and the 
sight of the Church growing out of that lnodel under 
their eyes, they bethought then1selves to construct a 
heathen Christ, and to attribute whatever was great, 
noble., and attractive in human nature as they con- 
ceived it to two dead men. One of these had lived 
seven hundred years before, leaving behind hin} a 
great nalllÐ but scarcely any authentic docUI11ents as 
to the details of his life and teaching: the other bad 
been contenlporaneous ,,,ith the A utbor of Christianity, 
but his life had passed alu10st unnotic
d by anyone 
of his own time, and without any effect on the world. 
Thus, after the lapse of a hundred years, the legend 
of ApollonÎl
s, like that of l)ythagoras, lent itself to 
every embell
.shment of fiction. Far otherwise in the 
case of 11im whom they feebly attempted to copy. 
" Follo\v ]\1e" was as creative as " Let there be light." 
Uttered by the side of the Lake of Galilee, those words 
aggregated Apostles to Him who spoke then1: uttered 
by those Apostles afterwards, they built up t.he Church. 
VOL. III. C 
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On l'eter'8 mind especially they had been impressed as 
those words which conveyed the grpatlless of his office, 
and his rese111 blance therein to his Lord, his supreme 
pastoral power, aud his crucifixion. l But they con- 
tained likewise the whole structure of the Church, as 
the great "Following of Christ," the society which 
carried Ilis truth in theIn, and \vith llis truth His 
power. .A.s then tÌle philosophers were the theologians 
of heathenisn1, so the propagation of philosophy ,vhich 
they contemplated \vas by Incans of the society which 
the teacher instituted. In this the AcadeIny, the 
Lyceum, the Portico, and the G ardell \vere at one: 
and, indeed, no other propagation ,vas at that time 
possible. There \vas philosophy long before there 
were libraries, and libraries again for ages before even 
the notion could arise of subst,ituting a book for a 
society, which, indeed, before the invention of printing 
was inconceivable. The school ,vas a collection of 
living nlen, and the idea of philosophy was bound up 
with this. But the Christian Church actually carried 
out what each philosopher attenlpted with so litt.le 
success, and that because it was the school of Christ. 
Our Lord taught not as the Bcribes and Pharisees, 
that is, cOllllllenting on a la\v, but as one having 
authority, that is, as being IIilnself the fulfilment of 
the lI
\V, that to which it pointed, and for whose 
coming it was instituted. He is the 1.Jawgiver conle 
in person, who delivers the law to nis disciples, per- 
petuating His presence alnong theln by His Spirit, 
by means of whom they carryon and propagate His 
la\\. Thus as with regard to the Je,v, the synagogue 
was the embryo, which renlained in the ,vomb of the 


1 See.J ohn i. 44. where these words stand at the verJ beginning of 
our Lord's ministry, and xxi. 19, where they occur at the end of it. 
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Jewish nation until the Person of Christ should put 
life into it, and bring it to the birth, so with regard to 
the Gentile, philosophy with human power attempted 
to form an order of teaching, which changed and 
so to say evaporated with every teacher, rebegin- 
ning an ever un achieved work. The Teacher, who 
alone could say, " Follow 
le," established not a school 
but a kingdom, whose law was the truth, Himself, 
whose power ,vas grace, Hiulself. The JCingdom by 
personal agency communicated both grace and truth 
froln Himself, and in His "Following" consisted the 
perfection of individual character and the fulness of. 
corporate strength. "Follow Me" was said alike to 
Apostles and to others at their first call, as the founda- 
tion and watchword of Christian life. It was repeated 
emphatically to all the disciples, as being that in 
which their whole profession consisted: it was said also 
in a special manner to the Universal Pritnate, as the 
token of his divine vicariate. 1 Thus it formed the 
entire system between these two extremities. The 
point of union for dognla, nlorality, and worship lay 
in this" Follow 1\.1e,"- by which worship was no longer 
severed from dogma and without truth; nor morality 
without faith, and without authority to rest on. The 
telnple had found its God, man his Lawgiver, truth its 
Author: and the school had passed beyond the 1imits 
of a nation into a kingdoHl, world-wide and eternal. 
This work of Peter in the midst of the heathen 
world, and especially at Rome, its centre and capital 


I (I) To Apostles and others of their calling, e.g. to Peter and 
Andrew, :\Iatt. iv. 19; to Philip, John i. 44; to ::Matthew, J\Iatt. ix. 9, 
J\Iark ii. 14, Luke v. 29; to another disciple, :\Iatt. viii. 8, Luke ix. 59 ; 
to the rich young man, J\Iatt. xix. 21, J\Iark x. 21, Luke xviii. 22. 
(2) To all, J\Iatt. x vi. 24, )Iark viii. 34, Luke ix. 23, John xii. 26. 
(3) To St. Peter, with regard to his Primacy and Crucifixion, John 
xxi. 22. 
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,va
 represented to Christ.ian eyes in the ancient paint- 
ings of the catacombs and ill the sculptures of sarco- 
phagi under a syn1bol which cannot be mistaken. 
1.'here often recnrs the ilnage of .:\foses Rtriking the 
rock with the rod of power, from which the streams 
of sa.lvation issue. The rock, accorlling to tlH
 ...\po
tle's 
interpretation, signifie
 Christ; the strealll that one 
fountain of grace on ,vhich the Christian life depends, 
and which accordingly tho sheep are repres
lltea as 
drinking. The allusion to the Old Testanlent narra- 
tive is plain, but. usually no nan1e is given to the n1an 
striking the rock. In two instances, however, of the 
ancient glasses the nallle of I )eter is written ahove this 
image, to signify t.hat in t,lIA IH
\V lsrap] of God hp 
occupie::; the place which \loses occllpicù in thp old. 
1 1 \u o thcrI110re, this 
cent"\ of l\[ost.>s 
triking the rock 
i:i found constantly in j I1xtaposition with another 
scene of Pet er taken captive hy the satellites of 1 [erod, 
and the fpatnres of tlip captive Pptpr ana t.he luan 
striking the rock a.re fl"('{PlPutly 111adA with a studied 
silnilarity to each other. For tht> rept..tition of these 
scenes close to each other no reason can be as'-ìig-ned 
but that Peter's ilHprisonrnent and Iniraculous deliver- 
ance in1Jn
diately precpded that "going forth into 
another place" in which he founded the Ronlan 
Church, the UlOSt sigual instanct' wherein he appeared 
as the l\Ioses of the new covenant, causing the stream 
of grace to flow from the rock of Christ in the very 
centre and high place of pagan idolatry. The e"\:hibi- 
tion of such paintings on the walls of ltoillan cata- 
combs and of such sculptures on l
oman sarcophagi, 
conveyed a \vhole history to the beholder's mind. 
There \vas the local tradition of the Roman Church, 
and the universal tradition of the whole Church 
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em bodied in colour or in stone as to the part which 
Peter had taken in founding the great See wherein he 
,vould deposit his jurisdiction: but that jurisdiction 
itself is indicated in the rod,l the synlbol of divine 
power, given in these paintings and sculptures to 
three persons alone, the Incarnate God Himself, 
Ioses 
who prefigured Him, and Peter who fonowed Him. 
And the work accomplished is conveyed under the 
image of 110ses striking the rock with a fulness and preg- 
nancy of meaning such as ren1Ìnds us of our Lord's own 
parables, for it ,vould require a great space adequately 
to develop the thoughts suggested by the representation 
of Peter discharging to the new people of God functions 
which corresponded to those discharged by 
Ioses when 
he led the typical nation through the desert. 
At least we ulay fitly exhibit some of the truth con- 
veyed by this speaking sYlnbol, and so elucidate the 
idea which the Christian artists of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries intended to portray. It is the 
easier because in their delineation of Scriptural 
scenes "they did not. treat thelu either accurately as 
facts of history, or freely as subjects of the iInagina- 
tion, but strictly with a view to their spiritual mean- 
ing." 2 rrhe transit of the Jewish people fron1 their 
slavery in Egypt through the wilderness to their 
proluised possession is the type of the Christian people 


1 See Roma Sotter'i"lt1tcæ (Korthcote and Brownlow), pp. 286- 28 9, 
and also pp. 302, 303, for a description of the remarkable sarcophagus 
in the Latt'ran l\Iu!;eum, wherein to three groups above representing 
our Lorù with the rod of power changing the water into wine, 
multiplying the loaves, and raising Lazarus from the dead, there 
appear th."ee answering gronps below, of Peter bearing the rod 
apprehended by Herod's 
oldiers, and striking the rock. The same 
author
 remark that the paralh-'l cvpnt in the life of St. Paul, hi::; 
imprÜ;omncnt anrl deliverance at Philippi, is nowhere represented 
in early Chri
tian art (p. 288). 
2 Northcote and Brownlow, p. 24 0 . 
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delivered frolH their darker slavery, and led through 
the desert of the world to their divine inheritance. 
But in that transit 1\loses ,vas the leader and law- 
giver of his people. As their mediator with God he 
received from God anel gave to them a revelation of 
doctrine and a code of lllorals. Into his people as a 
receptacle he pourcù the knowledge of Oile personal 
God, the Creator and rewarder of men, and as a 
deduction frOIH that truth he gave thenl a code of 
duties in which the first table contained all their rela- 
tions to God, and the second all their relations to each 
other. Thus in the person of ::\loses \verc combined 
the two great powers of the Prophet or Teacher, and 
of the Lawg-iver or l
ing, both as tho deputy of 
.A..nother, with whom he cOlnmuned on the mount. 
And in the same character, as the deputy of that 
Other, the llevealer of truth, the Source of authority, 
nnd the Object likpwise of worship, hp instituted the 
third great power, the prie
thood, not however in his 
own person, but in his brother Aaron and Aaron's 
sons. It is in this triple mediation, as tho instru- 
ment through whom a revelation was conveyed and a 
la\v prolnulgated, and a priesthood together with its 
worship instituted, that the pre-eminence of 
roses 
consisted. He thus made a conlplete society, feeding 
his people with truth, governing theln with la\v, and 
sanctifying them ,vith sacrifice and prayer. In the 
union of the three he educated them for their 
promised possession, and constituted them a nation. 
For their nationality was to consist in the continued 
joint possession of these three things, by maintaining 
which they were to be distinguished from all other 
nations down to the coming of the great Chief whom 
they expected. Thus it is to be observed that in the 
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work of 
Ioses, doctrine, morals, and worship all de- 
pended upon a close personal relation between the 
people and their God. "Hear, a Israel, the Lord 
thy God is one God." " Be ye holy, for I am holy." 
This was to be the sanction of doctrine and of 
morality: and the perpetual sacrifices were to deliver 
the chosen people fronl the guilt of disobeying One 
who expressed His absolute sovereignty by the of ten- 
repeated word, "I an1 the Lord." The whole life of 
the Jew, then, and of the Jewish people, as conceived 
and set forth by 
Ioses, consisted in the maintenance 
and discharge of a personal relation in belief, in con- 
duct, and in worship to One whose own personality 
was conveyed in that most significant expression, "I 
am the jealous God," of whom" Israel was the first- 
born 1 son. " 
But the three powers which were thus united in 
the mediation of 
loses, while they were continued 
in the nation which he moulded, were not deposited 
in the same hands. We need not enter here into 
the various manners in which during the course of 
fifteen hundred years they were exercised. It is 
enough for the present purpose to note that in the 
nation as ultimately constituted we find the syna- 
gogue, the temple, and the throne of David, 2 that 
is, the teaching office which communicates doctrine, 
the priesthood which celebrates worship, the royalty 
which is the guardian and the transmitter of the 
kingdom promised to David. As 
Ioses left these 
three powers in the Jewish community, so after all 
the changes through which it had passed they were 
found at the titne of Christ still existing. The great 


] Exod. iv. 22. 
2 Döllinger, C1L1"istentlt um 'lmd Kirche, p. 2.28. 
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Council of J erusalenl sat in the seat of 1\loses,1 guard- 
ing and applying the double codE' of revelation and 
of Inorals which \vas contained in the law and the 
prophets; the high-priest occupied the place of 
Aaron, and 1Iero(1 filled the throne of David. 'rhe 
}-)rophet., the I)riest, and the I(ing, three rays of the 
divine sovereignty, made up "the polity of Israel," 2 
but they \\ ere separate anù distinct in their holders 
ulitil lIe carne unto \VhOnl each of theni pointed. 
'fhe priesthood, \vith all the elaborate arrangclnent 
of sacrifices connected with it, was instituted only to 
Inal'k out the office and prepare the way for the great 
Tllgh-priest. The prophet who had established the 
la\v hoth as the disclosure of divine truth aud the 
rule uf life, gave it a.s the inm,ge of tha.t prophet 
like unto lJÌnl who was to 1)e raised up arnong his 
hrûthren. 'fhe throne had only been consecrated in 
])avid's pt>l'::;on as th
 typical seat of the Eternal 
I(ing. The whole polity which contained these three 
powers had Leen prepared during so 111any ages to he 
taken up anù transfigured hy lIilll who should unite 
all these oflices in llis own Person. 
Ihlt t llesp of1ices, u pOll t1H'ir lx'iug- recl'i ved Ly 
liirll, acquirell au auglllèutation of dignity propor- 
tionate to IIis Person. The Learer of theln being 
divine, the things horne rùse to IIis height. 'fhe 
Incarnate God willed that the law ðhol1ld prefigure 
IIis truth, the pl'iesthood flis a.toneillent, the seat of 
J)avid lIis royal poweJ.: that thus there should be 
contilluity Letween the Jewish type and Christian 
alltitype, hut continuity attellJed by an illl measurable 
exaltation. !i'irst I te joined together in himRPlf these 
powers which I11ake the perfect kingdom. Then lIe 


1 l\Iatt. x
iii. 2. 


2 Ephcs. ii. 12. 
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imparted then1 so joined to the Apostolate which lIe 
created, and especially to Peter, whom alone He made 
the Rock, the Foundation, and the Door-keeper, the 
Confirmer of his brethren, the Shepherd and the 
Ruler of the Fold. He extended that which had 
been confined within the limits of a nation to the 
whole race of man. He detached the carnal covering 
which veiled the promises, and disclosed them in 
their full spiritual light. For the priesthood offering 
the sacrifices of bulls and sheep, lIe instituted the 
priesthood which offered at His own table the sacrifice 
offered by IIÜnself, and lie made it a royal priest- 
hood, ordering that its possessors should sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of IsraeL 
So should they beconle perpetual guardians and 
maintainers of tho law of truth and charity \vhich lIe 
left in that new Israel. rrhus lIe disposed to theln 
the kingdom which had been disposed to Hitn. l In 
this manner the covenant, the legislation, the worship, 
the adoption, the glory, and the promises, which made 
according to St. I)a
l the distinction of the Jewish 
Church, passed over to the Ubristian, which becan1e in 
a higher sense than the fortner, in the words of St. 
Peter, " a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a purchased people." 1\loses, Aaron, nnd David 
having been gathered up into the one Christ, the 
race of Abraharn becanle the race of the God-l\fan. 
Now, what 1\loses did in the type, Peter did in the 
antitype. As 
lo
es dre\v out the life of the Jewish 
people as a personal relation to God in what they 
be1ieved, in what they worshipped, and in \vhat they 


1 Luke >..xii. 29, 30, in which pa5isage, as njjIliuger notes, while 
creating the royal priesthood in tIle .A.postol:tte, He marks that there 
should be one that is greater among them. 
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did, which nHlde up the adoption of sons, so the 
Christian life which reteI' set up at I
ome was the 
establishment of the same relation to Christ in doc- 
trine, worship, and morals. Obedience to binl in 
these three things formed his kingdom. The whole 
domain of truth was guaranteed to the Christian as 
the illumination given by the one I>rophet. His 
".orship ,vas the perpetual recognition of the Re- 
deenler in the very act of lIis sacrifice. His Inorality 
was sumnled up in charity, the filial spirit, which 
raised the cardinal virtues to the level of divine gifts, 
and ,vas thus (C the fulfihnent of the law" as perfected 
by Christ. rrhe painter in the catacombs of the 
second and third centuries, the sculptor on the monu- 
rnents of the fourth and fifth, conveyed all this when 
they represented Peter on the very scene of his 
spiritual triumph, the centre of the ,vorld's power, and 
t he seat of idolatry, striking that Rock which is 
Christ. He alone had received the rod of divine 
po\ver fronl the hands of his Lord. Thus he dre\v 
forth the one streanl of Ealvation, tbe grace which 
works in the great Christian priesthood, and conveys 
to the sheep the faith and the sacran1ents, the whole 
supernatural life. In their eyes as but one )10se8 
was the mediator of the old covenant, so but one 
]
eter was the master-builder of the Church, the de- 
ri vel' of the stream to the sheep. They anticipated in 
colour and on stone what St. Leo, at the 
ame spot, 
has set forth so po\verfully and distinctly in language. 
The living mind of the Church in their day, as seen 
in their ,vorks and in his \',ords, is the saIne. This 
he declares to his brethren, the bishops of Italy: 
"'Vhatever we do rightly and discern clearly is of his 
own working and his merit, whose power lives and 
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,vhose authority is pre-eminent in his own See-for 
throughout the whole Church Peter is daily saying, 
'Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,' and 
every tongue confessing the Lord is imbued with the 
teaching of that word of His." For," out of the 
whole world Peter alone is chosen to preside over 
the calling of all the nations, over the whole number 
of the Apostles, and all the Fathers of the Church: so 
that though there be in the people of God many 
priests and many shepherds, yet Peter rules all 
with ordinary w horn Christ rules with sovereign 
,,} 
power. 
Now, from the time of Zeno oD,vards the Greek 
philosophy had, in a certain sense and degree, taken 
up the standing-ground of religion. It essayed to 
satisfy the human mind in its aspirations after truth, 
to afford Tnan a security for a happy life, indepen- 
dent of outward circumstances, to supply him ,vith a 
compensation for the Joss of political freedom by its 
intrinsic principles, to teach him, if not how to die, 
at least how to live. Such is the part assigned to 
it in the name of all who went before them by Cicero 
and by Seneca. Such was notoriously the Stoic 
boast. vVe are, then, entitled to ask how it stood 
as to these three powers, doctrine, morals, and worship, 
in the intimate connection of which the perfection of 
society consists. 
As to the first, its primary object was to attain 
truth with respect to the universe and man its occu- 
pant. If we abstract that portion of its teaching 
which was the continuation of the original tradition 
descending to the Greeks as to all other men from 
the patriarchal religion, only by the force of the human 
1 St. Leo, Serm. iii. 3, iv. 2. 
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reason acting in conjunction with the natural con- 
science could it reach truth. It did not claim to 
possess any such gift as the Jew recognised in )foses 
and the prophets, and the Christian found in the 
Apostolic teaching. And so in it we find its physical 
science and its theology mad
 identical. 
Again, as to its morality, that likewise was the 
produce of 11\l1n3.11 reason. No doubt, indeed, in this 
case as in that of doctrine, the most self-reliant philo- 
sopher was still influenced, ana Inuch more, perhaps, 
than he ,vas conscious of, Ly precepts which had 
come down frolll the ancient religion. These coalesced 
in his Inilla with the judgn}ents of the natural con- 
science. But so far forth as each philosophic systenl 
had a distinctÏ\ e IHol'ality, it was fonned by n procesq 
of reaSOll working upon that supposeù truth which 
the intellect had attained. Thus the three virtues of 
Plato, prudence, fortituòe, and ten} perance, were de- 
duced fronl his triple division of the hunlan being"s 
constituents, and representea the t.hree parts which he 
derived severally froul the divine u}ind, the world-soul, 
and matter. Tn a 11101'0 retnarkaLlé instanco there 
can be no ùouht that StoicisIn, ,vhich claiIlIs our notice 
above all the rpst as a tHoral /:)ystetn, worked out its 
ulorality a
 a. strict deduction froln its conception con- 
cerning God or N atnro on the on
 hand and tuan on 
the other. It involved the subjection of the parti- 
culal' to the uniyorsal reason: but like,vise an itlentity 
with it. ...\nd so the ground of its }}}orality was tIle 
intrinsic ai
nitv of }uan as H ratiollal Lein
!', not the 
'--' ., '-' 
acknowleùgment that he was a creature. It seems 
then that the grand Jl10dern inventiun of indepellllent 
nlorality was entirely anticipated by the Greek philo- 
sopher, not, howeve1' J as a thing de::;irable in itself, 
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but as that to which he was reduced by the necessity 
of his position. This will be more apparent when we 
consider the third great constituent of society, worship. 
Now of this Philosophy 'vas entirely destitute. It had 
none of its own, and it fell throughout its course and 
in all its sects into the fatal weaknes<3 of consent- 
ing to take at least an external part in an ancestral 
worship to which its inlnost belief was opposed. Thus 
in the nlost inlportant act of hUlnan life the philo- 
sopher was a hypocrite. lIe joined in rites the effi- 
ciency of which he disbelieved, and which were offered 
to powers whose existence he denied. This is true of 
Plato and of Aristotle as well as of Zeno and Epicurus, 
of Cicero and of Cato, of Seneca too and of 1\farcus 
Antoninus. The result was that in philosophy the 
two forces of doctrine and Inorals were entirely de- 
tached from that other great force which raises man 
above himself, and exalts him in proportion to the 
idea which he has conceived of the Being who rules 
him. In fact, the personal relation, which ran all 
through Jewish life, binding together worship, doc- 
trine, and Inorals, was exalted to its highest expres- 
sion by the 111ystery of the Incarnation, and from it 
fonned and inlpregnated the whole Christian life- 
this was wanting to Philosophy.! And it was far more 
wanting to the philosopher than to the ordinary 
heathen, in wholn the natural conscience still left a 
feeling or inlperfect conviction that he was a creature 
under dependence and rule. 
In the disruption of these three forces we see the 
permanent and universal cause of that weakness and 
powerlessness to persuade, which nlarks the Greek 
philosophy in all its sects, and of that inability to forn1 
1 See Kleutgen. Phil. dcr Vor::eit, Ïi. 830. 
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a society after its tenets which runs through all its 
history. And this \vill be found no less true of 
Philosophy, with the example of the Christian Church 
before it, than of its previous efforts to find the truth 
and inlprove hUlnan life. 



LECTURE XVI 


NEOSTOICISM AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


I 


WE have hitherto considered what Philosophy, work- 
ing in the 1110st intellectual of human races, had done 
up to the time of our Lord's teaching. Then, in order 
to illustrate the grounds of its insufficiency we traced 
the foundation of the greatest and most celebrated 
Church, the special work of the chief Apostle, to whom 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ,vere given, in the 
principates of Claudius and Nero. It remains to con- 
sider in the same manner what Philosophy was able 
to do during the period in which the teaching of our 
Lord was being embodied before its eyes in a visible 
institution by His disciples. The first study gave us 
the measure of what human reason ,vas able to do, 
mainly by its own power, in solving the mysteries of 
human life, while the nations were covered with dark- 
ness. The second will unfold to us a scene not less 
interesting. We shall see the salue human reason 
pursuing in the Inain its old course and resting on the 
same fundamental principles, but gradually awakening 
to the sense of a great rival power arising in the world 
of thought which it had claimed for its own. And 
it is acted upon, more and more, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, by this power. It relnains uncon- 
verted by it, but not unaffected. Its greater thinkers 
are heathen still, but of a very different stalnp from 
the heathen of the republic. Already Seneca, the 
47 
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tutor and n1Ïni
ter of Nero, whether he conferred ,vith 
St. Paul, as he Inight 1l10st easily and naturally have 
done, or not. spoke as no G reek or ltolnan pver spoke 
before hiln, of l11ercy, hrotherly kintlness, h nrnanity to 
slaves, and COIn passion wit h the weak and suflering. 
I r f' lIaR a 1110ral standard not only inuneasnrably above 
his own practice, but e(plalIy above the nloral standard 
of such Inen as ....\ristotle and PInto, far exceeding hilll 
in genius. If wo go on anoth(òr fifty y
al's, Epic- 
tetus and J}lutarch seeJTI to helong to C}uit0 a different 
"orId f1'on1 that in which Cicero livell and 1l10ved, and 
1Iarcus l\.urelius is no less distant from Julius CtCsar 
or A.ugustus. ....\8 we advance the contrast deepens. 
Philostratus and })lotiuus are far front being produc- 
tions of the Christian Faith which they opposed, but 
their works are a powerful t estirnony to what that 
Faith was doing in the world. The iJeal character 
which t11A one tries to exhibit, and t lip philo
ophy 
which the other attl'lnpt:i to restore, show the divine 
exalllple which )uu1 flashf'd on the n1Índ of the onc 
without converting hiln, and the conception of divine 
thingR which the other had witnessed, aùn1Íred, and 
endeavouretl tu convert to tilt' behoof of hpa,then 
wisJon). Before the end of the thirJ century, every 
thoughtful heathen rnind had undergone 3. revolutioll. 
Porphyrius teenlS with Christian sentinteuts which 
stud his invectives against Christianity. ThuR the 
period ,vhich ends with thp conversion of Constantine 
has, besides its other wonòerful attractions, a 
pecial 
interest as the battlefield between the heathen philo- 
sophy and the Christian Church. J t is trne that the 
battle continued afterwards, and an el11 peror even 
ùecame its chan1pion out of the very family of the 
im perial convert, but the contest was practically de- 
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cided, and the Church both as a doctrine and an 
institution had gained the victory, when the edict of 
toleration was pu bli
hed. . 
We have already seen bow poor and Ineagre a part 
Philosophy played between the ùeath of Julius Cæsar 
and the accession of Claudius. rfhe political and 
social sphere in which it moved 11lay be thus epito- 
mised. Augustus reduced to peace the warring ele- 
nlents of l
olnan political life. From the battlefield 
of Actiulll, A.U.C. 723, which placed in his single 
hands the destiny of the I
oman world, to his death 
in 767, a period of forty-four years, he watched over 
and maintained the equilibrium which he had created. 
rriberius received from him the republic at the mature 
age of 55, and governed it in tranquillity for nearly 
twenty-three years. The short Inadness of Caius suc- 
ceeded, and when he was swept away in the year 794, 
Claudius inherited the supreme po,ver over the vast 
confederacy of nations subject to nome, which now 
for seventy years had been welded into an imperial 
republic enjoying the benefits of a common civilisation. 
If, outside the walls of Rome, and beyond the interests 
of the Iloman nobility, we compare the state and con- 
dition of all these nations as to the enjoyment of such 
benefits, during these seventy years, with their state 
anrl condition during the century preceding the battle 
of Actium, it will be impossible to deny that they had 
greatly gained by the establishnlent of the imperial 
government. In spite of individual abuses of power, 
the provinces as a rule were no longer used up as the 
pri vate spoils of profligate nobles. They possessed 
instead laws administered with equity, could develop 
their commerce, and be secure of their wealth. If 
Augustus could only have ensured successors like him- 
VOL. III. D 
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self, wielding with the modesty of a senator, who was 
but t.he princeps of his order, that vast central power 
which so great a Iuass required to hold it in cohesion, 
the gain would have been as pernlanent as it was 
great. That \vas the enlpire which 'Tirgil and IIorace 
sa\v and celebrated with a heartiness and a sincerity 
which their own previous sufferings, and that of all 
men under the republic, rnight justify. If those in 
,vhom an exclusive 110man patriotism 'was strong might 
feel thus, ,vas not the whole world of the subject pro- 
vinces ready to cry out with them, 


"0 
lcliùCl'e, Deus noùis hæc otia fecit" 
 


rrhat, no less, ,vas the empire which, fifty years later, 
Philo praised in glowing colours as the reign of law, 
and described as the voluptuous enjoYlnellt of civilisa- 
tion without a rival and without an enemy. But the 
dark side of the picture relnained to be filled in, and 
when anotber seventy years had passed after the death 
of Tiberius, Tacitus drew this portrait. with a master's 
hand. l\Iental apathy, disregard of high thought, and 
intense corruption of morals Blake up tbe TIon1o which 
he describes. And certainl
r the 'v hole surviving liter- 
ature of that tilne bears out his censure. "r riters 
whose undying grace of form and language have 
secured the adn1Ïration of all posterity, if judged ac- 
cording to a moral standard, betray a state of society 
which seemed to value only the material goods 
of civilisation, peace, plenty, bread, and games. Philo- 
sophy gives scarcely a sign of life during this period. 
From Cicero to Seneca it is almost silent: during this 
most important century 'when the world-empire was 
forming, it can show only the honourable but unin- 
fluential school of the Sextii. That city of gods and 
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men ruled by reason as the common inheritance of 
all, the standard of their progress and the bond of 
their union, ,vhich Cicero had so grandly imaged out, 
clothing his Stoic teachers in the stately toga of the 
Roman tongue, found little favour in the eyes of those 
to ,vhom the dOlninion of the world was only precious 
for the abundance of peace and the refinements of 
scientific vice. Such was the temper which rose to 
its utlllost height in the twenty-seven years during 
which Claudius and Nero ruled, when the utter cor- 
ruption of human society filled the few who thought 
with blank despair. 1 Yet precisely this people and 
their rulers were chosen by the Divine Providence to 
be the scene of that work of Peter within the walls 
of nome, which has shown itself to us as alike without 
a parallel in the ages before it, and without, as it 
seemed, any aptitude for accepting it in the population 
\vhere it ,vas carried on. 
For the work of Peter was pre-eminently a work of 
faith in the unseen, a disregard of the tenlporal for the 
sake of the eternal. But if we take the line of writers 
from Cicero to Tacitus, which includes all the great 
names of Latin literature, this is precisely that which 
is wanting to them. Froln the first to the last they 
speak as men without faith in the popular religion 
,vhich they had inherited; and likewise without any 
firnl mental grasp of a power superior to man ruling 
the world with wisdom and justice; and equally with- 
out any clear assurance of a personal subsistence of the 
individual man after death. Their uncertainty about 
God and Providence draws with it an equal uncertainty 
about their own destiny. They were citizens of an 
empire holding the fairest regions of the earth, formed 
1 Döllinger, Heid. und Jud. p. 57 6 . 
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of the finest races of luen, enjoying the accumulated 
fruits of learning and thought which many past ages 
had laid np for thenl. l\Ioreover, during the latter 
part of this periotl, they tlwelt in tllf
 Inidst of the 
toost Inajestic Inaterial peace which the world has seen. 
rrhis was the condition of outward things during the 
reigns of \.ugustus, Tiùerius, Caius, anù Claudius. 
But when we look on the inward 1ite of the soul, 
when we try to realise what such l11en as Julius Cæsar, 
Cicero, Catullus, Virgil, IIorace, Livy, Ovid, thought 
concerlliHg tho
e problellls which 11l0St engage our 
own minds, we find an utter uncertainty and a hope- 
lessness which nloves us to the deepest cOlnlniseration. 
\Vhat expectation had the ilnperial spirit of Julius 
forilled concerning his own future when he entered 
the senato on those ides of 1\larch, to fall before the 
statue of Pompey!' \Vhat diù the great orator, ,,,ho 
in his unwilling moments of forced leisure ransacked 
the treasures of Greek philosophy, anticipate for hinl- 
self when he stretched out his neck from his litter and 
fixed his eyes on his assassin? 'Vhat did th
 poet 
who has elnbodied. in Inajestic verse the house of 

"Eneas, and the Capitol's i01ffiovable rock and the 
empire of the Roman Father, think of his own inùi- 
vidual destiny when he laid down his life at Par- 
thenope? "\Yhat did the haunter of the Sabine hill
, 
the skilled painter of llon1an society, look forward 
to, when eleven lustres of his life were over, when 
the time of flowers and fug-itive loves was past, and 

Iæcenas left hiol with but half of his soul remaining? 
'Vhat consolation, when bani
hed fro 01 that scene of 
brilliant corruption which his verses paint with so 
fatal a skill, could Ovid find on his Scythian shore in 
any hope of his o,vn spirit having power to replace 
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the goods of outward life which he had lost? Cæsar 
and Cato ao-reed in the senate that death ended all 
o 
things, and that there was neither joy nor sorrow 
beyond it, and the tragedian bearing Seneca's nan1e 
cries: "After death is nothing, and death itself is 
nothing: then thou wilt be where the unborn are." 
There is profoundest pathos in the last words of the 
man whose great genius made him the second and 
real founder of this prodigious empire. Augustus, 
enthroned in uncontested power, had complacently 
reviewed, on tablets of brass, as in presence of the 
hUlnan race, his acts during more than forty years, 
recounting the pacific victories of a long prosperity. 
A nd his dying comlnent on all these things was, 
as he t,urned to those who should presently close his 
eyes, cc Have I played my part well? Vos valete et 
pla-uditc. All the world's a stage. Clap me as I 
make n1Y exit." 
In the nÜdst of a people, enlperor, senators, knights, 
freedmen, and slaves, who thought and acted just as 
these leaders of thoqght and action had done, that 
"great rnultitude" of whom the R0111an historian 
speaks, died uncleI' the persecution of Nero for their 
faith in an unseen world, and in a never-ending life 
of soul and body to be reunited together. Unless we 
have this present to our minds we shall utterly fail to 
recognise the power which characterised that work of 
Peter. At a later period we shaH find a )Tearning after 
union wit,h God awakened even in pagan Ininds, but when 
the Gospel was first preached we have all the evidence 
which a surviving literature can give that it was want- 
ing there, at least in the intelligence of cultured men. 
After the Christian Church had acted for a certain 
time on the Gentile world we shall find who and what 
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God is become, the first and InoRt pressing of ques- 
tions, and next to it tbe question how the hunw,n 
soul tuay approach that God. But nothing can be 
further frot11 the spirit of the Latin world, as all its 
extant ,vritings show, than these questions in the tilne 
of Claudius, when Peter first appeared at RODle. 
The only forn1 of Philosophy which existed in any 
force at this titne ',as the Stoic. Now this ,vas a 
systetn penetrated with unbelief. The never-ending 
and never-broken series of cause and effect, the icy 
chain of physical and tnaterial nece
sity applied unre- 
lentingly to tnind also, this being indeed the only God 
-a God of its own creation-which the Stoic philo- 
sophy adtnitted, had dethroned the I)latonic God, a 
pure spiritunl es
ence. It treated the popular gods of 
the current Inythology as nlore luanifestations of this 
snpreIne power, and viewed as such it found no con- 
tradiction in their nurnber, and no embarrassment in 
their various functions. They had ceased to be persons 
and becolue Inere agencies. As we are about to con- 
sider particular tenets of the four chief Stoics after 
Christianity was preached, of Seneca, l\Iusonius, Epic- 
tetus, and l\larcus .Àure]ius, let us endeavour to obtain 
no clear and .succinct view of the general system of 
thought, to \vhich Cato and n1any others of the noble 
l
oluans had addicted themselves. It reappeared in 
the senate of Nero, inspiring Thrasea, as afterwards 
IIelvidius and I
usticus, and was alone, it may be said, 
standing on its feet when St. Peter began to preach 
at I
orne. It ll1ay be viewed, in fact, as the outcome 
of the Greek wisdom respecting God, Providence, and 
Inan, his present and his future, when the Epistle to 
the l
omans was ,vritten. 
That our picture may be perfectly unbiassed I 
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take it from an accurate modern compendium of 
philosophy. 
The ternl Physics embraces with the Stoics not 
only I(OSIllOlogy but also Theology.l Everything 
actual with thenl is held to be corporeal. 
Iatter 
and Force are the two superior principles. 
fatter is 
in itself without Jnotion or form, but capable of taking 
every lllotion and forin. Force is the active, moving, 
and fonning principle. It is inseparably bound up 
,vith matter. The working force in the whole mass 
of the world is the Deity. The world is limited and 
spherical. It has a permeating unity together with 
the greatest multiplicity of particular shapes. The 
beauty and design of the world can only spring from 
a thinking mind, and therefore demonstrate the being 
of the Deity. As further the world has conscious 
parts, the universe which must be more perfect than 
each individual part cannot be without consciousness. 
nut the consciousness in the U ni verse is the Deity. 
This permeates the world as an all-pervading Breath, 
as an a.rtistically-shaping Fire, as Soul and Reason of 
the 'Vhole. It contains in itself the particular gerlTIS 
and seeds of reason. 2 The divine original Fire 
changes itself in constructing the world into air and 
water: the water becomes in part earth, in part 
remains water, in part evaporates in air, ",.hence 
again fire is enkindled. The two grosser elelllents, 
earth and ,vater, are chiefly passive; the t,vo finer, 
air and fire, chiefly active. After the lapse of a 
certain world-period the Deity takes back all things 
into itself, since all passes by the burning up of the 
world into fire. Out of this divine fire the world then 
again and again comes forth ane\v. In the arising 


1 U eberweg, pp. 195, 198. 
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ßnd passing away of the world there rules an absolute 
necessity, \vhich is identical ,vith the regularity of 
nature and with the divine reason. This necessity is 
Fate, and likewbp ])roviùenct',l which rules every- 
thing. The hUlllan soul is a portion or el11uence of 
the Deity, and stands in reciprocal action \vith it. 
It is the breath of heat in us. It overlasts the body, 
but yet is transient, and endures at the utlTIOst only 
to the burning of the world. Its parts are the five 
senses, the faculty of speech, the power of reproduc- 
tion, and the ruling po\ver, ,vhich has its seat in the 
heart, and to which notions,2 desires, and understand- 
ing belong. 
The snprcllle end of life or the highest good is 
virtue, that is, life in accordance with nature, the 
harmony of human conduct with the all-ruling la,v of 
nature, or of the hUlnan \vill with the divine will. 
)lan's highest task lies in action, not in conten1- 
plation. But action refers to hUluan society. All 
else is come into existence for the sake of gods and 
Il1en, but nHtn for the sake of society. Virtue is 
sufficient for happiness. It alone is good in the full 
sense of the word. All which is not virtue or vice is 
likewise neither good nor evil, but something between. 
..A.nd in this between there is sonlething that is to be 
preferred, something that is to Le avoiJed, something 
too that is entirely indifferent. Pleasure is something 
superadded to activity, and it should not be the end 
of our endeavours. The cardinal virtues are prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice. He only who 
unites all virtues in hilllself can truly possess them 
singly. The perfect fulfilling of duty 3 is the doing 


1 Elp.app.lll't}, 1rp6J10La. 2 TÒ 1}')'fP.OJlLK6J1, cþaJlTau[aL. 
3 TÒ KaT6p()wp.a. 
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right with a right intention, such as the wise man 
possesses. Right conduct, as such, abstracting fron1 
the intention, is the suitable. 1 Only the wise man 
performs the perfect fulfilling of duty. rfhe ,vise 
man is without passion, though not without feeling: 
he exercises justice, not indulgence, towards himself 
and others. He alone is free. He is king and lord, 
and is inferior in ilnvard worth to no other reasonable 
being, not even to Jupiter. He is likewise master of 
his own life, and may end it according to his own free 
determination. rfhe later Stoics adn1itted that no 
one perfectly ans\vered the ideal of the wise man, but 
that in fact there only existed the distinction between 
fools and those in progress towards wisdom. 
There are four illustrious productions of this philo- 
sophy, who happen singularly enough to represent the 
four chief constituent parts of the Roman common- 
,vealth. Seneca gives us. an instance of the Stoic 
senator; 
lusonius of the Stoic knight; Epictetus 
of the Stoic slave; 
Iarcus Aurelius of the Stoic 
emperor. All are formed, whatever u)ay be the 
differences of individual character, out of the common 
tissue of these principles, and to understand their 
language aright we must interpret it by this general 
charter of Stoic thought. 
Seneca, from the time and circumstances of his 
life and the large amount of writings w bich he has 
left, is full of interest and instruction as a specimen 
of the wealthy, cultured, and philosophic Roman of 
that day. 'Ve may count his years with those of the 
Christian era. Born at Corduba,2 of knightly parent- 
age, he \vas early brought to Rome. The years of 
his youth, he says, were passed under the principate 


1 TO KUOf;KOJl. 


2 Zeller, iv. 616. 
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of Tiberius. Though of delicate constitution, he gave 
hinlself up with zeal to study, especially to philosophy, 
in which Sotion of Alexandria, th
 pupil of Sextius, 
and ....\.ttalus the Stoic, instructed hinl. R
 su bse- 
qnently becanle a lawyer, Inarried, and ,vas rich and 
fortunate in his condition. After being threatened 
by Caligula, he wa
 hanished to Corsica, under 
Claudius, at the instigation of 
Iessalina. llere he 
remained about eight years, and only upon her fall 
\vas recalled by the influence of Agri ppina in the year 
49. lIe ''\"'as then made prætor, and for five years 
conducted the education of :Rero. On Nero's acces- 
sion he became ,vith Burrhus the chief Ininister of 
that enlperor, and to these two IHen the faluous quin- 
quenniuIll of Nero is probably due. But ,vith t11e 
death of llurrhus Seneca's influence canle to an end. 
After a period during which he was treated with 
jealousy and suspicion, the conspiracy of Piso in the 
year 65 gave Nero an opportunity to get rid of one 
,,"hOnl he feared probably as well as hated, and the 
philosopher with courage and equanimity put himself 
to death at the command of Nero. 
X ow as it would require a large space to draw out 
the doctrine of Seneca, let us dip into the strata of his 
n1Ïnd on three principal points. The first shall be 
the office which he assigns to philosophy; the second, 
his conception of God; the third, his conception of 
Ulan. 
As to the function of philosophy he says, "The 
mind is nlade perfect by one only thing, a fixed 
unchanging knowledge of goods and evils, and this 
belongs to philosophy alone. . . . One study only is 
there truly liberal, which nlakes man free, the study 
of wisdoln, source of sublimity, fortitude, and nlag- 
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nanimity. . . . 'Visdom is the perfect good of the 
human mind, and philosophy is the loving and the 
laying hold of wisdom. . . . It is the art of life, and 
its law. . . . Philosophy teaches to do, not to say, 
and requires everyone to live according to its law, 
that the life may not disagree with the language. . . . 
It is the chiefest duty at once and sign of wisdom 
that words and actions should: agree, and the man 
be everywhere like himself. . . . "\Vhy does no one 
confess his own vices? Because they still master 
him. The man awake tens his dream, and the con- 
fession of one's vices shows one's convalescence. 
Awake we then, that we may have power to refute 
our own errors. But philosophy will be our sole 
awakener; she alone ,vill shake off our deep sleep. 
Dedicate thyself entirely to her. Thou art worthy 
of her and she of thee; en1 brace each other. Deny 
thyself firn1ly, avo\vedly, to every other: thou canst 
not philosophise by fits and starts. . . . Philosophy 
has her kingdom; she gives her own times, does not 
accept yours, is not a thing of leisure moments; she 
claims the whole, is mistress, is beside you, and 
commands. A certain city offered Alexander half its 
territory and its property. He replied, ' "Then I came 
into Asia, it was not that I should accept what you 
offered, but that you should keep what I left you.' So 
says philosophy to all: 'I shall not accept your super- 
fluous time, but you sha11 have what I assign to you.' 
Give your whole mind to her, sit by her, reverence 
her. There will be a huge interval between you and 
other men. You will surpass all men in your life; 
not n1uch ,vill the gods surpass you. "\Vhat will be 
the difference be
ween you and them? They will 
last longer. But in very truth it shows a great 
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master of craft to enclose a whole in a snw.ll space. 
As wide is his o\vn age to the \vise lllan as all age is 
to God. There is a point in ,vhich the ,vise llian 
surpa
ses God. God by nature's gift i
 incapable of 
fear, but the wise rnan hy his own. That inùeeù is a 
great thing, to have in the ,veakness of nlan the 
security of God." 1 
Let us proceed to Seneca's conception of Goù. 
lIe hinlself puts the question, "'Vhat is God?'J TIe 
replies, "The Inind of the universe." lIe repeats: 
" 'Vhat is God? The whole which thou seest and the 
whole which thou seest not. Ilis due Inagnitude, 
than which thought can reach to nothing greater, will 
at last be accorded to hiln, if he alone i8 all things, if 
he grasps his own \vork both from within and frolll 
without. "That then is the distinction between God's 
nature and ours? The better part of ours is the 
mind: in him there is no part outside the mind. l-Ie 
is all reason, while our lllinds are possessed by such 
error that men deem that which is fairest in form, 
nlost ordered in arrangement, most constant in pur- 
pose, to he fortuitous, tossed about by chance, and 
therefore driven hither and thither amid lightnings, 
clouùs, and storms, and such-like, which strike the 
earth and the regions adjoining it.. . . . Jupiter is 
the ruler and guardian of the universe, the mind and 
spirit of the ,vorId, this work's lord and artificer, 
whonl every DaHle suits. vVil1 you call him Fate? 
You are Dot wrong: he it is fronl whonl all things are 
suspended, the cause of causes. \Vill you name him 
Providence ? You are right: for he it is hy whose 
counsel this \vorld is provided for, so that it proceeds 


1 :EpistIes lxxxviii. 28; !xxxviii. 2; !xxxix. 4 j cxvii. 12; xciv. 39 j 
xx. 2 ; liii. 8. 
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without tripping, and unfolds its acts. Will )TOU 
entitle hiln Nature ? You will not err. He it is of 
whon1 all things are sprung, by whose spirit we live. 
'Vill you call him 'V 01'1<1 ? Yon are not deceived, for 
he is this whole which you see, infused into the parts 
of hiulself, and supporting himself and his." 
But further. " Our _ Stoics say that there are two 
things in universal nature out of which all COlnes, 
Cause and 
[atter. 
[atter lies inert, prepared for 
every change, idle if no one moves it. But Cause, 
that is Reason, forms 1latter, and turns it w hitherso- 
ever it will, produces out of it various works. Thus 
there Inust be that out of \vhich something comes, and 
then that by which it comes. This is Cause, that is 
l\latter. . . . We are now inquiring after the prime 
and general Cause. This must be simple. For 
JYlatter too is simple. We are inquiring what is 
Cause, that is, Reason as agent, that is, God. . . . In 
fact, all things consist of 
latter and of God. God 
tempers them and they being circumfused follow their 
ruler and leader. But that which acts, which is God, is 
more powerful and more precious than the l\latter, which 
is passive of God. The place in this world which God 
holds, the mind holds in man. What there is l\latter, 
in us is body. Let the inferior, therefore, serve the 
superior." 
But this God is corporal. " We are agreed that 
what is good, is a body, because what is good is an 
agent: whatever is an agent, is a body. \rVhat is 
good, profits, but it must be an agent of something in 
order to profit: if it is an agent, it is a body. . 
This, therefore, which you call being wise, is it an 
agent or a patient of wisdom? \Vhether it be an 
agent or a patient, in both ways it is a body. For 
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both that on \vhich the action takes effect and that 
\vhich is an agent, is a body.l If it is a body, it is 
good." . . . For ",ve are of opinion that there is no 
good which consists of separated things. For the one 
good must be contained and ruled by one spirit: the 
principle of this one gooù Blust be one. . . . And 
,vhy should you not think that something divine 
exi
tH in hil11 who is part of God? rr'his \vhole, in 
which ,ye are contained, is both one and God. \Ve 
are both his fellows and his 1l1enl ber:5. Such is our 
lllind's capacity." 2 
'ro make the (tbove expressions clear, we must have 
present to us the absolute Stoic conception of God. 
It i::i this. 3 The opposition between God and }'latter 
is only secondary. If we take in the conception of 
the Godhead in its full Ineaning, it Inust be descriLed 
at-; the l>rilual ::\(atter a.b well as the Pril11al }""'orce. The 
collective Blass of the Actual is nothing else but the 
Divine Breath which moves forth out of itself and back 
into itself. The Godhead itself is the Prinlal Fire 
which bears within itself in germ God and ::\Iatter, 
is the "yorld in its pritnal state of Rpirit, the U ni- 
versal Substance, which changes itself into particular 
concretions, and restores itself back fronl thenl again. 
Considered, therefore, in its pure form, or as God, 
it embraces at one titHe the ..All, at another tilne 
only a portion of the Actual. rrhus Origen speaks of 
the Stoics as introducing a corruptible God, as term- 
ing his substance a body, subject to change, conver- 
sion, and transformation, as at SOl11e particular period 
destroying all things, and reducing God to solitariness. 


1 "Nam et quod fit et quod facit corpus e
t." 

 Nat. Qua"st. Prol. 13; Ibid. ii. 45 j Epist. bv. 2, 12, 23 j cxvii. 
2, 10; cii. 7 ; xcii. 30. a Zeller, iv. 133. 
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And again he says, that the Stoic God, being a'4\'<" Vb, - C 
sometimes possesses his whole substance in a condition 
of ruling, at the time, tbat is, of the burning of the 
world; sonletimes is em bodied in a portion of it, when 
the world is arranged in its order. 'rhese statements 
of Origen are justified by Seneca, when he asks, "What 
will be the life of the wise nlan, if he be cast into 
prison, and left without friends, or be destitute amid 
some foreign nation, or kept on a long voyage, or 
tossed out upon a desert coast?" And replies, " It will 
be such as the life of Jupiter, when, after the fusing 
up of the world, and the pouring back of the gods 
into one, anù the cessation of nature, he rests in him- 
self, delivered over to his own thoughts." 1 
It is by the above statements that ,ve must inter- 
pret the beautiful passages of Seneca preserved for us 
by Lactantius. "Dost thou not understand the autho- 
rity and the majesty of the judge, the ruler of the 
earth, and the God of heaven and of all gods, from 
whom those deities whonl we severally adore and wor- 
ship are suspended? . . . He it is, who, when he 
cast tbe first foundations of this nlost beautiful struc- 
ture, and traced the web of that which in grandeur 
and in goodness nature cannot surpass, in order that 
every part might have its proper cOJlnnander, although 
he had stretched himself throughout his whole body, 
yet begot gods to be the nlinisters of his kingdom." 2 
Let us complete Seneca's conception of God by 
passing on to his conception of the human intelli- 
genCE:'. 


I Origen, Oontra Oclsmn, iii. 75, iv. 14, quoted by Zeller; Seneca, 
Epist. ix. Ió. 
2 "Quamvis ipse per totum se corpus intenderat," an expression of 
exact Stoicism, the T6vo'S which they so often repea.t. Lactantil1s, 
Divin. Instit. 1. 5. 
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CC Good is an agent,' for it profits. That which 18 
an agent i
 a body. Good Illoves, and in a sense 
forms and contains the Illind, which are propertie
 of 
a body. The goods of the boJy are boJies; therefore 
those of thf", Inind also, for it too is a body. 'L'he gooù 
of nlall nUlst be a body, ho Leillg hil11self bot1ily. . . . 
1\. Harne cannot be grasped, for it evaùes pressnre. 
:Neither is air hurt by a stroke, 110r even divided. 
o tho 
mind, consisting of that which is thinnest, cannot be 
laid hold of, nor pressed \\ithin the body, but by help 
of its own snbtilty escapes through what would bind 
it. As Hghtning, ho\vever widely it rnay bave struck 
and shone, can cOlne hack through the finest aperture, 
so the n1ind, which is thinn
r even than fire, can 
escape through every body. . . . TIeat draws out 
curved beanls, and their natural growth is shaped to 
what our need requires. ]Iow n1uch 1110re easily does 
the mind, being flexible and n10re pliant than any 
liquid, accept a shape. For what else is the ntind but 
a breath under certain condition? ]Jut you see that 
breath is nlore shapable than any other material, as 
it is thinner." 
And the human Inind or soul, so conceived, is a 
part of God. " You do what is very good and saving 
to you, if, as you write, you persevere in going to a 
good n1Înd, \vhich it is foo.lish to wish for, \vhen you 
can get it of yourself. rrhere is no need to raise 
hands to heaven, nor to beseech the sacristan to let 
us in to \vhisper at the ear of the statue, as if we 
could be better heard. God is near thee, with thee, 
within thee. So it is, Lucilins. .A. sacred spirit is 
seated within us, the observer and the \vatch over our 
good and our bad. As he is treated by us, so be 
treats us himself. But no one is a good Inan without 
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God. Can anyone rise above the strokes of fortune 
except by His assistance? He gives great and lofty 
counsels. In everyone of good men a god there 
dwells, though it be uncertain what god. . . . Praise 
in the man that which can neither be taken away nor 
given: that which belongs to the man himself. Ask 
you what it is? The mind, and perfect reason in the 
Inind. For nlan. is a rational animal. And so his 
good is consunlIuate if it fulfil that for which it is 
born. But what does this reason require of him? A 
most easy thing, to live according to his o,vn nature. 
. . . 'Vhat then is reason? The imitation of nature. 
"\Vhat is man's supreme good? To bear binlself ac- 
cording to nature's will." 
Again: "lIe had a perfect Blind, as being raised to 
his own highest, above which there is nothing but the 
mind of God, frOlll whom a part has flowed down into 
this mortal breast. And this is never 1110re divine 
than when it thinks of its own mortality, and knows 
that man was born for this, to pass through life: that 
this body is not a home hut a hospice, and a short 
one too, which has to' be left when you find yourself 
troublesome to the hospitaller. 11y dear Lucilius, it 
is the greatest proof of a mind conling from a higher 
dwelling, if it deen1s its present occupations low and 
narrow, if it fears not to go forth. For he who remem- 
bers whence he is come knows whither he is going." 
And "the gods are not fastidious nor envious; they 
receive those ,vho come up and lend them a band. 
Do you wonder that a man should go to the gods? 
God COlnes to men; nay, rather, which is nearer, comes 
into men. There is no good mind ,vithout God. Divine 
seeds are scattered in human bodies: if a good gar- 
dener cultivates then1, they come ul' like their origin, 
VOL. Ill. E 
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aull equal what they spring from: if a bad, it is just 
as when a barren and tnarshy soil killR them, and 
then tnakes refuse instead of a harvest." 1 
The divine assist.ance thus spok
n of Blust bo under- 
stood in the sense of the systeru: it is nothing snper- 
natural, but identical with the. use of our reason, and 
its natura} powers. (toa's strptching out the hand 
means that an etlluenc
 of the })pity, which is nlan's 
intellectual Jlatnrc, connpcts itsplf, as t hA sl'lninal 
intelligence, ,vith a hUlnan body.2 

o far as thi
 Seneca 8tands on the old 
toic foun- 
dation. Fronl Zeno's tinle philosophy was lunde to 
aSSUOle thA exact function of religion as the 0101'301 
teacher ana physician of Jnan. .1\ IH1 in this Il1aterial 
vie\v of Got! and the soul, and in the kinship with 
God which he assigns to the sonl, as part of the ono 
divine seluinal intelligence, a kinRhip belonging equally 
to the ""hole race of Juan, he is Jikewise true to his 
SE-ct. lJl1t now in the conclusion which he draws froBt 
this view of the divine and the human, and which runs 
through and colours all his writing:4, and Blore e
peci- 
ally the writings of the last period of his life during 
his disgrace and retirenlent from Court, the IptterR to 
Lncilins, he goes far heyontl all who preceded hilll. 
Fron1 thi
 dignity of hUlnan nature, as part of the 
<i-odhead, he proceeds directly to the ('quality of Inen 
as such an10ng each other, and the duty of 111utual 
kindness. Now 3 the Stoic school had indeed summed 
np its whole III oral teaching as concerning the relations 


1 See Epistles, cvi. 4i Ivii. 8; 1. 6; xli. 1,8; lxvi. 39; cxx. 14; 
lxxiii. 15. 
:.! Thi::; is Zeller'R inference, ivy 649. 
3 See a paper on "The Humanitarian Doctrines of Heathen 
Philosophy about the time of Christ," by Dr. Ott, in the TÜbinger 
Quartalschrift for 1870, pp. 355-402, of which I have availed m)"seH in 
various places in what follows. 
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of nlen to each other, in the two duties of Justice and 
Humanity, so that there was a side of severity and a 
side of n1Ïldness in their teaching, but then the side of 
severity had greatly predominated. Justice had been 
so urged that it assunled an aspect of inhuman hard- 
ness. Humanity and kindness had quite receded into 
the background. In Seneca, on the contrary, all the 
virtues which belong to kindliness are set forth with 
a warnlth, a detail, an inspiring sympathy which before 
him had no example. In this respect he far surpasses 
all classical antiquity, including therein Socrates and 
Plato as well as Cicero. 
It would require a treatise of considerable length 
to bring out with adequate force how far his doctrine 
on certain subjects not merely goes beyond, but is 
opposed to that of the greatest intellects and the best 
hearts of the heathen world preceding him. Thus his 
language on the duty of beneficence to all men, on the 
unseemliness of anger, in censure of revenge, and in 
praise of placability, is without precedent, if we take it 
in its fulness, and as part of a s)Tstem of thought. 
For instance, through the \V hole line of Greek and 
Latin writers down to his time the principle prevails 
that hatreJ of enemies and revenge are not only 
upright, but an indispensable duty for a man of 
worth. Even anlong the Greeks, with all their kindli- 
ness of disposition, no doctrine ,vas so often expressed, 
and in ,vays so various, as that a proper revenge was 
something good and honourable. A kindlier Grecian 
gentleman than Xenophon is not to be found, and he 
puts in the mouth of Astyages the hope respecting 
his grandson, the elder Cyrus, that he may grow up 
to be a man able to help his friends and punish his 
enemies. Of his favourite the younger Cyrus he 
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has not forgotten to praisA the wish that he Inight 
live long enough to surpass those who did him good 
and ,vho did hiln evil, in the one respect and in the 
other. In spite of slight indication
 on the other 
side, such as the saying ascribed to l)ittacus, that 
pardon is better than revpnge, or an expression in the 
Georgias of ])lato, that if th
 choice he offered be- 
tween giving or suffering offence, it ,vere better to 
choos
 the latter, there was n genf\ral and over- 
whelming prej udice the other way. X o\v in Seneca, 
on the contrary, the idea of reconciliation grounded 
upon a distinct vie\v concerning luankind is main- 
tained as a part of a whole system of humane prin- 
ciples. It is retnarkahle t.hat th(\ love of enemies 
has no part in this Rysteln. Senpca stops short of 
what without a thorough reception of the Christian 
spirit would be ilnpm
sible.l 
Rut also against this fair view of tnan's duties 
towards others Blust 1,0 set a Hiuch le:,s attractive view 
of nlan's duties towards hilnself. If we were to take 
by thet1lSelves and put together all thA pas
ages of 
Seneca which Rpeak of beneficence, kindliness to others, 
forLearance, avoiding anger and revenge, they would 
express to us a very different character fronl ,vhat is 
revealed \Vhell lnan is considered with regard to his 
duty toward
 hilllse1f. Thus the ground npon which 
Reneca denounces revenge is based in fact 11 pon a 
subtle egotisnl, which runs np fro In this forced exal- 
tation of hUUUìll nature into three degrees. Firstly, 
the wise nlan holds hinls
lf free from anger aud 
revenge in order to maintain thp even calm of his 
own n1Ïnd. Insult must make no illlpression on hirll. 
Shon ld it succeed in doing that he ,vould not be with- 
1 
ee Utt J pp. 361-368. 
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out care: but freedom from care is his proper good. 
Secondly, the wise man exercises no revenge because 
he has overcome all impulse to revenge by the sense of 
his own Inoral dignity, of which he ceases not to be 
conscious. Thirdly, the ,vise man revenges no offences 
because he despises them as not touching his real being. 
The Inost conte1nptuon
 DIanneI' of revenge is when one 
is not thought worthy of it. The extrenle feeling of 
his own moral dignity will likewise prevent his descend- 
ing to pardon. .Lt\..nd in the same manner he is not 
compassionate, because compassion involves passion. 
But he will take no notice of injuries, as if he pardoned, 
and he will show all the acts of compassion, such as 
harbouring the destitute, and giving to the needy, as 
if he were compassionate. 1 Thus so far is Seneca as a 
moralist Îrom being able to grapple \vith the egotism 
which is at the bottonl of hunlan nature in its actual 
condition, that in his view of the wise man the acts 
of seeming virtue proceed from it while they dis- 
guise it. 
It is nlost of all upon the question of slavery 2 and 
the treatment of slaves that the doctrin
 of Seneca 
goes beyond the greatest thinkers of antiquity who 
preceded hin]. FrOlH the joint possession of reason by 
all Ulen and the kindred thence subsisting between the 
divine and the human, he deduces not only the dignity 
of man in general but his universal brotherhood, whether 
lloman or barbarian, rich or poor, bond or free: and the 
duty therefore of the fraternal treatment of slaves. For 
such being the origin and the nature of nlan, the only 
difference which he allows between TIlen is that of moral 
qualities. These each man gives to himself, virtue is 
shut out to none, adulits aU, invites all, gently born, 
I See Ott, pp. 375-379. 2 Ibid. pp. 3 68 -375. 
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freedlnen, slaves, kings, exiles. It chooses not the house 
or the rent-roll, but is contented with the bare man. 
The world is the single parent of all: to this the first 
origin of everyone is carried, whether through a splendid 
or sordid lineage. 'Vhat is a Itolnan knight, freedman, 
or slave? Na.UICS which are sprnng out of ambition or 
injustice. From th
 Jneanest corner you nlay rise to 
heaven; only spring up, and Juake yourself worthy of 
God. l It is thus that froIlI a purely natural standpoint 
Seneca by scientific reasoning makes out for the slave 
a position wort.hy of hutnau nature. And he does this 
at a Inoment when the internal econon1Y of the country 
in which he wrote was based upon slavery, and a slavery 
of such a character that its victirns were abused, not 
as if they were men, but as if they were beasts. In 
describing vividly as an eye-witness these very abuses, 
he exclaims, " rrhey are slaves, nay, men; I say, they are 
slaves, nay, cOlurades. They are slaves, nay, humble 
friends: they are slaves, nay, fellow-slaves, if you con.. 
sider that fortune has as m nch po\ver over you as over 
them." And he writes thus in a city ,vhere shortly 
before he had seen four hundred slaves of a single house- 
hold 2 led to execution because their lliaster had heen 
slain by one of them. "The sum of my rule," he adds, 
" is this: To live with your inferior as you would wish 
your superior to live with you. As often as you think 
of your power over your slave, think of your lord's 
having as great power over you. C But,' you object, C I 
have no lord.' You aro young and may have one, as 


1 Ev ist . xlvii. 15 ; lJc Bcnif. iii. I g: Epist. xxxi. II. 
2 The death of Pedanius Secnlldu8 and the execution of his whole 
household took place in the year 02. Seneca died in 65. The letters 
to IÆcilius are supposed to have been written in his last years when he 
was in disgrace at Court, and retired from it. He just survi \ ed to 
Bee the Christian persecution in the year 6+ 
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Hecuba, and Cræsus, and Plato, and Diogenes. Live 
with your slave forbearingly, nay, kindly; talk with 
him, advise with him, sit at table with him." 1 
Now, to estimate the ad vance which Seneca had 
here made, consider what the greatest men had said 
on the subject before him. Slavery is to Aristotle 
an institution inseparably bound up with social order. 
It is necessary, because a true family cannot subsist 
without slaves. It is lawful, because it rests upon a 
direction of nature; since by nature one portion of 
mankind is formed to rule, and the other to serve and 
obey. 'fhese are those who are in a state of intellectual 
pnpilage, the barbarians, who have only so much reason 
as to know that it exists, not enough to possess it for 
their own independence. These are the born slaves, of 
use only to understand and execute commands, bound 
to their master as the tool to the artist and the body 
to the sou1. And yet more instructive, perhaps, is the 
language of Cicero, who lived only a hundred years 
before Seneca. He stands on the ground of Aristotle, 
whose reasons in justification of this institution he 
exactly reproduces. 'Seneca, it is true, does not attack 
slavery as a legal institution, but he endeavours so to 
soften the actual condition of the slave 8S to make it 
something quite different from what it had hitherto been 
in theory and practice. And, moreover, in his moral 
conscience it is so shaken as an institution that he can 
scarcely suppress a confession of its unlawfulness. 
It was natural that, in the case of a man who more 
than any other in the heathen world assumes the tone 
of a preacher, his life should be com pared with his 
doctrine. And here the inconsistency is striking. 
Seneca sets forth the equal dignity of all men by 
1 Epist. xlvii. 
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nature, in virtue of the divine quality of rea::50n, anù 
in spite of all variety in wealth, birth, rank, and out- 
ward fortune, proclaiming aloud that the only standard 
whereby Inen should be Ineasured is the use which 
they lnake of this divine quality ,vithin them, and 
that as it affect8 their action
. lIe recognises there- 
fore the standard of Inoral worth as his only criterion. 
And he preaches this as tutor, minister, and favourite 
of Nero, as the pOsf-'cssor of nUll1erous palaces, sunlp- 
tuously furnished, in the fairest spots of the earth. 
l\gain, all countries are the 
arne to the wise nIan, 
whose origin is from }leaven, and whose hon1c is the 
\vorld, declares the man, who, when banished to Cor- 
sica, though without the loss of hi'3 wealth, found no 
tone of complaint abject enough to express his misery. 
lIe enjoins firrnness and consistency in our moral 
j udgJncnts, having exceeded all rnen in fawning flattery 
of the living prince as the nlodel of justice and wise 
governrnent, and in contenlptuouS abuse of the san1e 
prince when dead as a worth less and besotted despot. 
rrhe man ,vho hollls hUlnan life as sacred in the 
Illeanest slaye, is minister by X ero's side when Britan- 
nicu
, the young and innocent brother, is swept out 
of his ,vay, and \vhen Agrippina, the dangerous and 
guilty ,voman, hut the mother still, perishes by her 
son's conunand. If we grant upon the testilnony of 
rracitus that Seneca was esteemed as one of the best 
Ronlans of his dny, and that his own life in the Inidst 
of boundless wealth was silnple, and his example as a 
husband especially ,vithout reproach, still these are 
heavy drawb
lcks in the character of a Inoralist so 
severe in his judgn1ent of others, and who measures 
all nlen and all things by the standard of reason. 
That, a ulan's doctrine should be far above his 
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practice is nothing rare in human life. But what is 
so rare as to be perhaps without a single other example 
of it, is that such a man's Inoral standard of judgment 
should rise in a whole systeln of teaching on certain 
points of great illlportance far above the standard of 
all who had preceded him, however great their genius, 
and however consistent their life was with their pre- 
cepts. Yet Seneca in proceeding from the joint pos- 
session of reason by all men to the conclusion that 
there is an universal brotherhood of all nlell, who, 
whatever their nation and their outward condition, 
have a right to be treated with kindliness, sympathy, 
and forbearance, was far outstripping his predecessors. 
Again, when, with the severest exercise of slavery 
before his eyes, and when slavery fOrIned the indis- 
pensable condition of the empire's existence, he termed 
the meanest slave fello\v-man, friend, and even fellow- 
slave, and denounced cruelty infl icted on such an one 
as a wrong to humanity, he ,vas using a language 
hitherto unknown. In all this he was doing what 
had never been done .by Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle, 
or Cicero, or any other Greek or Ron1an writer before 
him: what neither the Plinies nor Tacitus reached 
after him. If it be said that this is but a deduction 
from Zeno's fundamental view about men, it is a de- 
duction which the Stoics for IDore than three hundred 
years had not made. He presents with the maturity 
of a consistent system doctrine of which a scattered 
seed n1ay be found here and there in preceding ,vriters. 
In fact his whole temper of mind and his whole body 
of teaching on the above entire range of subjects have 
a softness, a tenderness even about them, equally 
alien froIH what had Litherto been the temper of Stoic 
philosophy and from the 110man character at all times. 
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In the principles nevertheless which lie at the 
basis of his teaching he is undeniably Stoic. Such 
are his conception of God, of the human mind or 
soul, of reason. The participation of the divine 
by the hUlnan, 011 which the whole of the pre- 
vailing doctrine is grouuded, is entirely natural 
and pagan, Stoic in an eu1Ïuent degree. If we 
add that he is a praiser of suiciùe, and a disbeliever 
of personal existence after death, we must admit that 
Seneca is far enough from holding Uhri
tian principles 
on the lnost important problems of hUlllan life and 
duty. ....-\.nd yet, this bein
 so, his expressions are often 
surprisingly Christian. .Fifty passages at least in his 
writings have been quoted so remarkably sin1ÏIar to 
passages of Scripture, especia.lly in the 1\e\v Testament, 
as to suggest that he had seen what we are so familiar 
\vith. :K ow let us adù to the above an unquestionable 
fact. During the last twenty-three years of Seneca's 
life, a Christian comm unity had been fornled in Rome, 
and to that cOllllliunity one person, at least, of the 
highest nobility, !>olnponia Græcina, the wife of 
Plautius, is known to have belonged. 
lany IHore 
l{olDan nobles are, with good reason, believed to have 
been converted. Seneca lived long enough to wit- 
ness the inlmoIation of that vast multitude by Nero's 
cruelty, which furnished to Roman eyes the first in- 
stance of men dying for a faith. 'Ve have preserved 
for us, in his own words, a description of the good 
man which \vould at least vividly express the sufferings 
undergone by the Christians in the gardens of N ero. 1 
"This," says he, (( is the luan of worth, who, when he 


I Passa.ges relating to sufferings strangely akin to those inflicted on 
the Christian martyrs are Epist. xiv. p. 29, !xxviii. p. 199, lxxxv. 
p. 23 1 . 
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sees death near, is not disturbed, as at the sight of a 
new thing. "\Vhether he has to undergo tortures in 
every part of his body, or draw in the flame with his 
mouth, or stretch out his hands on the gibbet, he asks 
himself not what he has to suffer, but how well." The 
letters to Lucilius, written in the last years of Seneca's 
life, when he had withdrawn in great part from the 
Court of Nero, and was in disfavour, contain the most 
remarkable passages of his humanitarian doctrine. 
N ow the easiest solution of the problem presented to 
us by this doctrine is that the philosopher, who all 
his life long had foraged everywhere for information, 
and borrowed from every store, and is the largest re- 
tailer of the views and opinions of others, had become 
acquainted with some of the teachers of the sect which 
had planted itself at Rome under his eyes. If, as 
Christian antiquity believed, he met and conversed 
with St. Paul, he would find in the author of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and to Philemon, one with 
whose doctrine he could in many points sympatbise. 
St. Paul, indeed, ta
ght tbat men were to be treated 
with fraternal kindness, even if they were slaves, not 
only because God had made all nations of one blood, 
as he declared to the philosophers themselves in the 
main seat of their doctrine, but because He had re- 
deemed all by the blood of the Son of God. 'fhis 
folly of the Cross may have been too great for "an 
illustrious senator of the Roman people U 1 to accept, 
while he was touched with the beauty of the teaching 
which derived its inspiration from the Cross. 
lay 
not Seneca have been one of the first to do \vhat so 
many have done after hinl; may he not have admired 
the morality of the Gospel without accepting its con- 
I St. Aug. De Giv. Dei, vi. 10. 
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ditions; have relllained a 
toic in his principles and 
practice, while he appropriated what pleased hinl, and 
so far as it would agree with these principles, out of 
the Apostle's love of Ulan? IIowever this Illay be, it 
is certain that the doctrine of hurnan brotherhood in 
its practical application to all men, even to th(\ slave, 
,vas not set forth at Home anù by I
oInan writers until 
lIe who had lJt-
co1ne IIlan'S hrother had strptched uut 
IIis hands to eluLrace all nations on the gibhet of 
Calvary. And it is no 1<<-"58 certain that all which is 
Inust attractive in Seneca's writings as to kindliness, 
forbearance, and brotherly affection, \V hile it appears in 
his teaching a
 a Iuero work of fancy, a Iner
 decora- 
tion of rhetoric, had been practised in the city where 
he wrote, and under his eyes, as part of a coherent 
doctrine, by a llulnber of 111en al the cost of their life. 
:'For the difference of the guise in \vhich the doctrine 
appeared on the one side and the other must be noted 
as a Inaterial part of the fact. One of the richest of 
the Honw.ns, in tho midst of a sumptuous retirement, 
out of a palace sparkling with luxury, writes letters to 
a friend upon the equality of Inen, the right of slaves 
to compassion, the duty of brotherly kindness. Already 
while he wTote, all that he suggested and much more 
had bpen done. A spiritual bond had connected to- 
gether SOlnG of the noblest HOIl13ns and the nleanest 
of slaves in the COlli 111 on hope of au eternal life, was 
lpading thenl to run counter to the general tendencies 
of the age in \vhich they lived, tu face danger and dis- 
tress anù death in the direst form. How far removed 
was the talk of the Stoic, "hich incurred no danger 
and cost no sacrifice, froln the life of the Christian, 
which might end in the 
IRmertine prison, or the fiery 
torment of the Vaticau gardens! 
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No less the influence which the Stoic teaching and 
the Christian respectively exercised upon the world was 
in proportion to this difference between the teachers. 
The noble whose millions \vere lent on usury while he 
preached forbearance, and extolled the lnind of the 
sage in11110vable an1id poverty and suffering, was read 
by the rich and leisurely, but did not convert them; 
the Christians who acted and suffered propagated their 
doctrine and formeù an universal people upon its pre- 
cepts through the course of eighteen centuries. 
Stoicism in its further course pursued the like direc- 
tion with that given to it by Seneca: the features only 
in \vhich he differed frolll his school's oriþ!inal character 
became still more rnarked. 'Ve have a most distin- 
guished representative of it in .l\[nsonius TIufus,l a 
ROIuan knight, younger by about twenty-five years 
than Seneca, the friend of Thrasea, Rubellius Plautus, 
Soranus. He has the great advantage over Seneca 
that his life was in harmony throughout with his 
teaching. 110re decidedly yet than Seneca he restricts 
philosophy to its moral purpose. l\len in the moral 
point of view are to be dealt with as patients who 
need for their cure a constant medicinal treatment. 
Philosophy alone can supply this. It is the only road 
to virtue, and therefore everyone, the female sex in- 
cluded, must have to do with it. On the other hand, 
virtue is the sole object and rnatter of philosophy, 
which is nothing else but the consistent study of a 
life in accordance with duty. Philosopher and upright 
man . are equivalent tern1S. Virtue is much more 
matter of practice than of learning, since vicious habits 


1 I have drawn the following notice of 
Iusonius from the account 
of Zeller, iv. 651-660, which is carefully.put together from the frag- 
ments preserved of him. 
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can only he overCOllle by habits which are opposite. 
The disposition to virtue, the gerBl of it, is plantpd in 
aU lnen by nature. .:\Iusonius directed his instruction 
entirely to this practical end. The teacher of philo- 
sophy is to proùuce not assent but iluprovellH
nt. lIe 
lnust give his hearers the uloral rlledicinc which they 
need, and if hl' do so rightly, they will not have titue 
to ,yonder at his discourse, but will bo entirely em- 
ployed with themselves and their conscience, and filled 
,vith elllotions of shalue an(l repentance, and so \vill 
be inlproved. llis scope being so entirely practical, 
it is not npw thoughts, or the accurate carrying out 
of a systenl, which can be expected fronl him. lie 
generally applies the \vell-known Stoic principles. 
I[is leading thought is ulan's inward freedotu, which 
is attached to two conditions, the fight handling of 
t hat which is in our own power, and the giving our- 
selves up to what is not in our po\ver. In our po,ver 
is the usn "e Blake of t.he notions which our n1Ïnd 
fOfU1S of things, and on it rest all virtue anù happi- 
ness. All the rest is not in our power. That we 
Blust leave to the courso of the worlel; throw in our 
yote ,,"ith God's, and give up contentedly children, or 
country, or botly, or anything eJsp. For instance, ,vo 
nUlst court banisluuent as no evil, but feel at h0111e in 
aU the world; Il1USt not seek death, nor yet shrink 
frolll it.. It is the great praise of this 111an that, when 
banished by K ero at the time that Seneca was put to 
death, he carried out in practice exactly 'v hat he had 
taught. He is supposed to have lived down to the 
end of Domitian's reign, and seenlS fairly a specÏ1nen 
of what a good heathen Iuight be in the worst times. 
The most illustrious of the N eostoics, the man 
whose writings have had Jnost weight with those who 
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ca.me after hin1, is EpictetuR. A slave of Epaphro- 
ditus, a freedman of Nero, weak in Lody and lame, he 
became while still a slave a disciple of l\[usonius. 
He must, later in ]ife, have obtained his freedom. 
Under Domitian he had to quit Rome with the other 
philosophers. lIe was proLably born about 50, and 
lived to about 120. IIis view of philosophy is that 
it consists pretty Inuch in what is to be desired and 
what is to be avoided. Its foundation is the con- 
sciousness of one's own weakness and helplessness. 
"Hast thou the wish t.o be good? believe that thou 
art bad." (C The philosopher's school is a physician's 
house. You ought to leave it not in pleasure, Lut 
in pain. For you come as patients, one with his 
shoulder put out, another with his head aching, a 
third with an ulcer, and so on. And atH I to take 
my seat and address you with fine sentences and 
striking thoughts for you to break out into praise of 
me, and then for you to go away each of you with his 
shoulder or his head or bis ulcer just as he brought 
them? Is it for this tbat young men take long 
journeys, leave parènts, friends, relations, and their 
property too, that they may cry , Bravo! ' at my witti- 
cisms? Did Socrates, or Zeno, or Cleanthes, so?" 
The really inlportant thing is to speak to their con- 
sciences, to bring theln to the feeling of their misery 
and ignorance, to call forth in them the earnest 
resolution to improve, to make them philosophers, not 
in their opinion but in their conduct. "Show me," 
says Epictetus, "a Stoic, if not one formed, yet one 
in process of forming. Show me, one of you, the 
.spirit of a man purposing to be of one Inind with 
God, never hereafter to blame God or man, to be 
disappointed in nothing, to be hurt by nothing, not 
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to be angry., envious, or jealous, in a word, desirous 
from Ulan to beconle God, and in this narro,v body 
of lllortality to have conununion with Jupiter. Show 
Ine ont:'o There is none such. l\..nd now, I anI your 
teacher anù you lllY disciples, and it is my purpose 
to deliver you froln hindrance, compulsion, impedi- 
lJIent, to ulake you free, prosperous, happy, looking to 
God in everything great and small." 1 
For Epictetus 2 is filled with thn thought of the 
Godhead, who knows our words and our thoughts, 
and originates all good. 'rh
 philosopher stands in 
his service, 
nvaits his conlJHis
ion in order to act, 
and 11lust have him ever before his eyes. I
pictetus 
proves the govenlTnent of ProvÌllence from the unity, 
the order, and the connection of the universe. lie 
praises God's fatherly provision for nlen, and the 
ll10ral perfection \V hich makes Ilim our moùel. lIe 
recognises in the world the work of the Godhead, 
which directs everything for the beRt, has forIned the 
whole faultless and perfect, all its parts corresponding 
to tho need of the whole. TTH intends all lllen for 
happiness aud has provided them with its conùitions. 
In the spirit of hi8 school he celebrates th
 design 
,vhich is apparent in the regulation of the world, 
which meets us so mOInentarily at every step, that 
our \vhole ]ife should be a perpetual song of praise to 
the Godhead; nor does ] Ie disJain to sho,v this de- 
sign in the snlallest and most outward things. Nor 
is he disturbeù ill his Lelief by the apparent evils and 
inj ustices in the world, since he has learnt from the 
l>orch to unite these also with the perfection of God 
and His works. This he1ief in l>rovidence is accord- 


1 Frag. 3; Dis
. iii. 23, ii. 19. 
2 I take this 8hort 
Ull1l11ary from Zeller, iv, 665. 
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ing to the genuine Stoic sense, always referred by 
Epictetus to the universe as a whole, and to the indi- 
vidual only so far as it is deternlined by its connection 
with the whole. If he exhorts to devotion to the will 
of God, that in his meaning falls in with the require- 
ment that man should suit himself to the order of 
nature. 
Now to estimate all this language at its right value, 
we must ever remem bel' w hat sort of a God it is to 
whom the Stoic shall so look up. And as to this, 
for Epictetus as for all his school, God and the world 
are one and the same thing.! Thus he says: "All 
things obey and serve the universe; earth and sea 
and sun and stars and plants and animals; our body 
also, in its sickness and its health, in its youth and 
in its age, and in its transition through all other 
changes. It is reasonable then not to set that which 
is in our power, the judgment, to struggle alone 
against the universe. For this is strong, and superior, 
and better minded towards us, ruling us together with 
the whole." " For such the nature of the world both 
was and is and shall be, and it is not possible for 
what takes place to be other,vise than as it is. And 
in this change and succession not men only share, 
but all other living things upon earth, nay, and divine 
things too." 2 In God and in Providence thus under- 
stood, Epictetns is a firm believer. How should he 
not feel the highest interest in that of which he is 
a portion and an effiuence. l\Ian must be conscious 
of his own higher nature: from this thought he 
draws the sense of his dignity and moral obligation, 
and independence of all outward things. He resigns 
himself absolutely to that of which he is a part. 


I Zt'ller, iv. 666, 4. 
YOLo III. 


2 Frag. 136, 134. 
F 
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"Seo you not ho,v sUlall a portion you are in conl- 
parison of the whole? rrhat is in body; for as to 
t.he reason yon aro neither wor
e nor snHtller th'tn 
the gods. For the greatness of reaRon i
 judged not 
by length or by height, hut by its decrees. ßeing 
then in sonlething equal to the gods, are you not 
willing to place your good in that something? " And 
he says elsewhere, U A nHtll who hag realised tbe 
greatness, the glory, the extent of this universe, the 
system of nlen and God, fronl which th
 seeds bave 
fallen . . . upon all things generated and produced 
on eartb, and eminently on the things possessing 
reason, for t.hese alone by this connection of reason 
have a natural comnlunion with God, why does not 
sllch an one call hinu;elf not by the name of any par- 
ticular country, as an Athenian, or a Corinthian, but a 
,vorld-denizen ? 'Vhy not son of God? llelationship 
with the emperor or any magnate at Rome gives 
security of life, but to bave God for luaker, father, 
and carer of us, shall it not deliver us from all pains 
and fears?" He imagines his disciples coming to binl 
and saying, "Epictetus, we can no longer endure to 
go on in tbe bondage of this wretched body, giving 
it food and drink, resting it and cleaning it. '\Ve 
are kinsmen of God; thence \ve caIne, thitber let us 
go. Free us from these chains which hang on us and 
Lear us do,vn." To which he ,viII reply: "0 Inen, wait 
for God; when he gives the signal and releases you 
froIn this service, then depart to him." But that we 
ma)' not be misled by this language, he says else- 
where: "'Yhen God no longer gi,.es you \vhat is 
needful, he sounds the recall, he opens tbe door, and 
bids you come! "\Vhither? fro nothing dreadful. 
To that from which thou earnest, to the friendly, and 
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the cognate, to the elements. "That was in thee of 
fire departs to fire; what was in thee of earth, to 
earth; what of breath, to breath; what of water, to 
water. 1 There is no Jrades, or Acheron, 110 river of 
wail, or fire. But all things are full of gods and 
genii." And again, "As the harvest is reaped and 
the stalk of wheat perishes, yet not the \Vorld. As the 
leaves drop, as nature is full of these minor changes, 
so death is a greater change, not from that which is 
now existing into the non-existent, but into the non- 
existent as it is now. Shall I then no longer be? 
Thou shalt be, but as sOIl1ething else, of which the 
world has now no need.'
 2 That is, by this change 
of death, greater only than the changes which pass 
under our eyes in nature, yet not different in kind 


I This philosophy is in fact the Anaxagorean view of immortality, 
which is found distinctly formulated in Euripides. Thus in Helen, 
v. 1013, he says- 
" l\Iind in the dead Ii ves not indeed, but yet 
Plunged in the deathless ether has a knowledge 
Undying." 
And in a fragment from Ohrysippus- 
(I The earth in all her greatness, and the ether 
Of Jove; ether t,he sire of gods and men ; 
Earth in her bosom fecund rains receiving, 
Bears mortals, and their food, and kinds of beasts: 
'Vhence is she justly called, :\Iother of all. 
\Vhat springs from earth goes back to earth again; 
\Vhat from ethereal germ has flowered, returns 
To that same bourne of heaven whence it came: 
\Vhat has been ceases not to be, but each 
From each distinct bears then its own impress." 
Nägelsbach, who in his Nachhomcrische Theologie, p. 461, quotes these, 
comments on them thus: "The mind of the individual, after loss of 
the personality which was linked to the life, merges in the universal 
mi.nd, 
nd ha
 part i? its immortal consciousness, without any more 
a:nm.atlll
 a slllgle bemg; and death is the sundering of the produc- 
tIOn mto Its elements, by which each of them assumes again its proper 
form." 
2 Di
s. i. 12; i. 9; iii. 43; iii. 24. 
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from them, thou passest from enlbodicd to disenlbodieù 
mind, and rejoinest that from whieh thou earnest. 
But the individual man, who has joyed and sor- 
rowed, hoped and feared, done well and done ill, will 
exist no longer. Such is the end of the self-sufficient 
son of God; th
 extinction of personal subsistence. 
And thus it is also that the 
toic Pantheisll1 takes 
up the popular Polytheism into itse1f. The derived 
gods are to be distinguished fronl the prirnal divine 
being. lIen
, Athené, Apono, and the rest do not 
outlast the burning of th
 world, but are resolved into 
the original primal force. 1 And this reason of man, 
thus extolled ana prized, is so resolved, when the Lody 
of death, which he bears about with him, is broken up. 
Thus the belief in God and Providence, in the dignity 
of Tuan by virtue of his reason, and his kinsnlanship 
with God, is united with the doctrine of the " open 
door," tbat is, suicide. It exists with th
 restriction of 
man's personal subsistence to this life, and with the 
admission of a countless multitude of gods, whose 
number and .variety do not matter, since they are 
emanations of t.he one primal force, into which they 
faU back again, as does the human soul, but somewhat 
later. 
Epictetus the slave, as 
Iusonius the knight, was 
faithful to his principles throughout his life. Let us 
proceed to another great Stoic, who in the highest of 
all ranks showed a silnilar fidelity to his philosophy, 
the Emperor 
Iarcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
This disci pIe of Epictetus, born just as his master 
was leaving the world, repr0duces exactly the views of 
that master as to the function which he assigns to 
philosophy, as to the nature of the power ruling the 
I Zeller, iv.666. 
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world, and as to the human soul's relationship to it. 1 
The centre of his philosophy lies in the moral life of 
man, and this also nlakes his greatest resemblance to 
Epictetus. The main points on \vhich he 
 dwells are 
the drawing back of man into himself, devotion to the 
will of God, and the unvarying duty of humanity to 
others. lIe calls out to man, "\Vhy trouble thyself 
with what is external? draw back into thyself. Thou 
canst find rest and 'well-being only within. Busy 
thyself with thyself. Cherish the divine genius within 
thee. Sever thy true self from all which hangs about 
thee. Bethink thyself that nothing outside can touch 
thy soul: that it is but thine own notions of things 
which weigh on thee; that nothing hurts thee unless 
thou think that it hurts thee. Consider that all is 
changeable and worthless; that only within thee an 
unfailing source of happiness springs; that passion- 
less reason is the only fortress in which Ulan must 
take refuge, if he would be unconquerable. His action 
as a reasonable being is the only thing in which a 
being possessed of reason has to seek his happiness 
and his good. All the rest, which has no connection 
with man's moral constitution, is neither good nor 
evil. He who lirnits himself to his inward being, and 
has cut hinlself free from all without, has extinguished 
every wish and every desire. At each moment he is 
contented with the present. He suits himself with 
unreserved assent to the \vorld's course, he believes 
that nothing happens but the will of the Godhead, 
that what is good for the whole, and lies in its 
nature, is likewise the best for hÎInself; that nothing 
can happen to man which he may not make material 


1 This summary is drawn by Zelle.', iv. 682-684, from a great 
number of passages of ]\1. Aurelius. 
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for his action as a reasonable being. Besides, he 
recognises for hinlself no higher task than that of 
following the law of the whole, of honouring by strict 
morality the God ,vithin his breast, of fulfilling his 
place each monlent as Ulan and as l{oman, of ad- 
vancing to,vards the end of his life, whether it come 
sooner or later, "ith the tranquil serenity which con- 
tents itself simply with the thought of what is in 
accordance with nature. But how can a Tllan feel 
himself to be a portion of the world, and subordinate 
himself to the law of the world, without at the same 
tilne treating hinlself as a mernber of hUlnanity, 
,vithout finding his worthiest task in working for 
humanity? And how can he do this without giving 
to his country, in the more restricted sense, all the 
attention which his position requires of him. Nor 
does Antoninus e"\:clude frotH his affection even the 
unworthy members of human society. lIe reminds 
us that it befits Ulan to love even those who stumble, 
to help the thankless and the unkindly. lIe bids us 
remenlber that all ITIen are our relations; that the 
self-saIne divine spirit lives in all; that a Iuan may 
not expect to find no ,vickedness in the world; that 
the erring only fail agaiu!:;t their will, and only be- 
cause they do not recognise their real good ; that he 
who ùoes wrong only har1l1S hiruself, whilst our own 
Leing can sufler no hart11 through the action of another. 
lIe thereforo requires that we do not suffer anything 
to lead us astray ill doing good, that 've either instruct 
men or endure theIn, and instead of being angry or 
astonished at their faults only cOlnpassiona.te and parùon 
them. 
Fron1 a nunlber of passages we gather the belief of 

I. Aurelius t.hat the human personality ceases at death. 
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It is true that no part of Ulan perishes, neither the 
portion of lnatter, nor the portion of mind, which 
make up the hu lnan congloloerate. The matter passes 
into an enùless round of change; the mind rejoins 
the seminal intelligence. TIut the man himself is 
nowhere again. He calls to mind nlen of old, and 
especially the Cæsars preceding him, and then asks, 
"'Vhere then are those men? Nowhere, or nobody 
knows where. For thus continuously thou wilt look 
at human beings as sn10ke, and nothing at aU, espe- 
cially if thou l'etlectest at the same tiule that what has 
once changed will never exist again in the infinite 
duration of time." " I aln composed of what is causal, 
and of what IS material: neither of these will perish 
into non-existence, as neither come to subsistence out 
of non-existence." As buried bodies last a time, and 
then corrupt, "so the souls which are removed into the 
air, after sl1b:-3isting for some time, are transmuted and 
diffused, and enkindled by being received into the 
seminal intelligence of the universe, and in this way 
lllake room for the fresh souls who come to dwell 
there." And if a .charge be brought against the 
Divine Justice" that some men, and very good luen, 
and rnen who, as we may say, have had most com- 
nlunioll with the Divinity, and through pious acts and 
religious observances have been most intimate with it, 
should be com pletely extinguished when they die," he 
answers; not that it is not so, but "if this is so, be 
assured, that if it ought to have been otherwise, the 
gods would bave done it." And" consider that before 
long thou wilt be nobody and nowhere, nor will any 
of the things exist ,vhich thou now seest, nor any of 
those that are no\v living. For all things are formed 
by nature to change and to be turned and to perish, 
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in order that other things in continuous succeSSIon 
may exist." 1 
Looking nt these four together, t;eneca, 
Iusonius, 
Epictetus, and 
l. Aurelius, \ve find them coincide in 
the following points. Philosophy as the rule of life 
takes the place of religion, and its office is to restore 
a sick huma.nity. It has the means to accomplish 
this purpose by enjoining and practising a life accord- 
ing to nature, or reason. 
'or the dignity of man 
consists in possessing reason, which is an efHuence, or 
a portion, of" the divine." And, therefore, the earth is 
a city conlmon to gods and men, who are all of them, 
and they alone, in possession of reason. .And in con- 
sequence of this, men possess equal rights, and differ 
frolll each other in moral worth and real value only 
according to the degr
e in which they live in cor- 
respondence with reason. And tbe universe, being 
this great city of gods and tHen, which is ruled by an 
inflexible reason, the absolute submission of the part 
to the whole, of the individual man to the course of 
the world, is the first duty, enconlpassing hunlan life 
'\v'ith a never-cea.sing pressure. l\[oreover, from this 
joint possession of reason by 111ell the duty of benefi- 
cence and humanity in its \videst extent is deduced: 
and it is chiefly in the enforcing this duty, in the kind- 
liness and even tenderness of tone which they assume 
herein, that these ,vriters differ so widely both from 
their own school before them, and all precediñg philo- 
sophers. "\Vhile, however, the expansion of their vie\v 
in this reRpect is relnarkable, for it is indeed the cul- 
minating point of Greek in telligence as to the social 


1 :\1. Aurelius, l\[edit. x. 31 ; v. 13 ; i\r. 21 ; xii. 5 ; xii. 21. Other 
pa
sa
es referring to ma.ll'
 state after death are, ii. 17 ; v. 33; viii. 18; 
ix. 32; x. 7; xi. 3; xii. I, 3 1 , 3 2 . 
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character of man, and applies to the whole race the 
noblest and most touching thought of the dramatist, 


"RanI0 sunI, humani nihil a nIe alienunI puto," 


the contraction, or rather, an unnatural severance of 
their view on another side is equally remarkable. It 
is as though thay had gathered the countless myriads 
of individual human destinies into one great channel 
of waters only to conduct it to a precipice whence 
it shall fall into an abyss, and be dissipated for ever. 
For the existence of man after death, if continued so 
far as his intelligence is concerned, about which their 
language is confused and uncertain, is not the exist- 
ence of a personal agent rewarded or punished for 
\vhat he has done. His intelligence, reunited to the 
divine intelligence of which it was originally a part, 
is become universal, but the man who did well or ill, 
is extinct. Out of the city of gods and men, the 
citizen has perished. A system of future reward and 
punishment forms no part of Stoic lllorality; enters 
neither into their fears nor their hopes. They are 
not to fear or to hope about it. It accords with 
this, that suicide, the open door, is for adequate 
causes justified and commended, these causes being 
when providence, that is, the course of the world, 
indicates to man by withdrawing from him the 
means of living according to nature that it has no 
further need of hin1 here. And finally this system 
assumes an attituùe of neutrality, or even of support, 
towards the estab1ished religion of Polytheism by 
considering its gods, how numerous soever, as Hames 
for agencies of the one divine force which rules the 
,vorld, as evolved from it, and to be reduced back 
to it at each burning of the world. And so 
L 
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Aurelius, a rigid believer of the Stoic divine unity, 
can Le a zealous defender of tho ten thousanù goa
 
of l{ollle. 


11 
Let us no,,? consider the system of those writers 
from a sOIDe\vhat different point of view, that, namely, 
which presents certain points of analogy, contact, or 
contrast between it and the Christian Faith. 
1. The generative principle of Stoicislu, and the 
key, therefore, to its whole doctrine, is the relationship 
of the hUUHtn intelligence to the divine. " As light," 
says Posidonius, l ,c is perceived by the vision which is 
akin to light, and sound by the hearing \vhich is akin 
to air, so the universal nature must be perceived by 
its kindred rea
on." 'rhus Seneca: "God is near thee, 
with thee, \vithin thee. A sacreù spirit is within 
us-in everyone of- good nlen a god d weJIs, uncer- 
tain though it be who that god is." cc Reason is 
nothing else but a part of the divine spirit plunged 
in a hUlnan body." Ana Epictetus: "Onr souls are 
bounù into Goll, are in contact ,vith him, as being 
portions and fragments of Litn." (( Thou art a frag- 
llleut of Goa; thou hast in thyself a portion of hinl : 
how kno\\ est thou not thine own nobility? vVhy 
<.lost thou not rccognis
 whence thou art cOlne? 
Carriest thou God about with thee, and kno\vest it 
not? " And :.:\Iarcus Aurelius: "Every lnan's in- 
telligence is God, anù an efllux of the Deity." " The 
understanding and reason of everyone is the divine 
spirit whom Zeus has given to hitn for guardian and 
guide, a portion of hi lise If." .And as all souls are 
portions of the divino intelligence', so all together 
1 Quoted by Zeller, iv. 70, 3. 
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may be considered as one soul or reason. "There 
is one light of the sun, though it is distributed over 
walls, lllountåillS, and other things infinite. There 
is one common su.bstance, though it is distributed 
arllong countless bodies, which have their several 
qualities. rrhere is one soul, though it is distributed 
among infinite natures and individuals: one intelli- 
gent sopl, though it seems to be divided." 1 And to 
con1plete this view it must be remembered that the 
human soul is not lnerely, like all other living forces, 
a portion and effluence of the universal living force, 
but by its rationality stands in a peculiar relationship 
to it. 2 
Thus the basis of Stoicism was the 
 physical iden- 
tity of the hUlnan soul with what they called "the 
divine": 3 and as. they had not the conception of 
imrnateriality, it was an identity as well in quantity 
as in quality. rro use their own expression, the soul 
was a part torn off fron1 "the divine." 4 It is this 
natural identity which would stand in opposition to 
the supernatural relationship of son bestowed on man, 
according to the Christian faith, by the Incarnation. 
A kinship founded in nature, belonging to the \vhole 
race, and so incapable of being lost, formed a strong 
contrast with that filiation which is a pure gift, 
n1erited for tLe whole race by the Divine Redeemer, 
but finally bestowed only on the elect, alid as the 
reward of a battle won. When this contrast is 
stated, a sufficient ground is given for the deep- 
1 Seneca, Epist. xli. 66; Epictdus, Diss. i. 14, ii. 8; 
L. Aurelius 
xii. 26; v. 27; xii. 30. - 
:! Zeller, iv. 184. 
:J TÒ 8ÊwJI. No translatiun conveys the furce of this neuter and 
abstract term in the original. It is of very cunstant recurrence in 
Greek philosophical writers, and strongly sug
estive of Pantheism. 
4 årró(J'1ro.ap..a. 
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seated antagonisln which the Stoics showed to the 
Christian Faith. 
2. It is impossible to overrate the Ï111portance of 
this doctrine in the Stoic system. Let us consider 
some deductions from it. :First of all is the concep- 
tion of virtue. Now it follows from the soul being a 
portion of the divine reason that the rational activity 
of the soul is virtue, which is the only good. And 
this conception of virtue rules the whole domain of 
Stoic morality. Seneca thus exhibits it: cC Human 
virtues are included in one only rule, for right and 
sinlple reason is one only. In the divine and celestial 
there are no degrees of comparison. l\lortal things 
are subject to diminution, extinction, deterioration and 
growth, exhaustion and increase. rrherefore, in so un- 
certain a lot they suftcr inequality. But there is one 
only nature of divine things. Now reason is nothing 
but a part of the divine spirit plunged in a human 
body. If reason is divine, and no good without reason, 
all good is divine. ..\Ioreover, there is no difference 
between divine thillg:4; therefore not between goods. 
Tranquillity, simplicity, liberality, fortitude, equaninlÌty, 
enònrnnce, are equal to each other, for one single virtue 
underlies all these, which preserves the nlind upright 
d . "1 
an unswervIng. 
Thus the 8toic doctrine is a most ahsolute form of 
naturalis111. Anù as there is a physical identity be- 
tween t11e particular and universal soul, so the virtue 
of the particular soul is to act according to its nature, 
and its nature consists in bE'ing rational. Reason then 
being divine invests with its own divinity all the actions 
of its subject. Thus reason in the Stoic system is 
a sort of natural anticipation of grace in the Christian 
1 Epi:.;t. lxvi. 
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system. N ow charity in theology is the representative 
of grace. And so Seneca's expression, 'c One single 
virtue underlies all other virtues," is in very exact 
analogy with St.. Paul's, "Let all your works be done 
in charity;" and, c'If I have all knowledge, and all 
faith, and bestow my goods on the poor, and give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing." 
3. But inasmuch as the rational activity of the 
mind is virtue, which is the only gooò, it follows that 
the pursuit of know ledge, and the attainment of it, 
which is science, are subordinate to virtue. It is to 
be pursued, not for its own sake, but for the sake of 
virtue. All knowledge of the laws of the world is 
valuable, because it will serve to establish the sole 
supremacy of virtue. 'c Not knowledge as such, but 
the obedient following of the divine order of nature, 
is our supreme duty." 1 Thus a moral purpose runs 
through the logic, the physics, and the metaphysics 
of the Stoic, and binds them together. As it is the 
purpose of the Stoic to live according to the laws of 
nature, it is of great importance to him to know them. 
Hence his study of then1, which has a moral origin 
and a moral determination. He has no other means 
of knowing them but by studying them. He can 
therefore give himself up to earnest study both in the 
field of matter, of abstract thought, and of mental 
science, but throughout he will have a moral purpose. 
It was Zeno's guiding thought to attempt to found the 
supremacy of virtue on the scientific knowledge of the 
,vorld's laws. 2 And in the last age of Stoicism this 
purpose comes out most strongly. Seneca, J\Iusonius, 
Rpictetus, and 1farcus Aurelius disregard any logical, 


1 U eberweg, p. 200. 


2 Zeller, iv. 3 26 . 


-. 
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physical, or metaphysical Rtudies ,vhich are not con- 
ducted for this end, In this point of vie\v it is that 
StoicisIll is rather a religion than a philosophy. Its 
historical in1portance consif\ts in t.his position. In t.his 
su hordination of all science to the end of making Jnan 
virtuous, which springs, as we have seen, out of its 
very conception of virtue, the Stoic 110ctrine presents 
again an analogy with the Christian. As the obedient 
fo]]o\ving of the divine order of nature in the one case, 
so in the other the knowing and loving God, anil the 
imitation of IIim by loving 1lirn, is the end ,vhich 
give::; its value to all knowledge. 
4. lIenee follows \vhat is no less a marked feature 
of the w h01e Stoic line, a preference of the philo- 
sophical life, as thus conceived, to the public or poli- 
tical life. For the cultivation of that virtue, which 
alone the Stoic recognised, to which he subordinated 
all study, and for which he exercised all action, be- 
longed to tho interior life, the life of the nlind. To 
procure tranquillity within the domain of the mind, 
to be independent of the fiuctuations which assault 
the outer life, attend all forn1s of government., and 
run into all human occupations, was the very effort 
which gave rise to the philosophy. .A.nd it renlained 
on the whole faithful to this principle throughout its 
course. If the Stoic becanle soldier, lawyer, or states- 
nIan, this according to his sect's doctrine, though a 
neccs
ary, was an inferior sphere of action. Bpictetus 1 
expresses this: " Yon inquire whether a man is to 
em brace political life? Do you then ask for a greater 
polity than tbat \vhich he adnlinisters? IIe has to 
converse with all men, whether it be at Athens, at 
Corinth, or Rome, not about ways and means, nor 
1 Dis
. iii. 22. 
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about peace and war, but about happiness or misery, 
good or evil fortune, servitude or freedo111. And 
when a luan lives in snch a polity, do you ask me ifhe 
is to enlbrace political life? Do you ask me if he is 
to take office? Foolish nJan, I retort, what office is 
greater than that in which he bears rule?" The 
Stoic herein took precisely the ground of all true 
religion. He was repeating after his fashion and on 
his natural basis, "The kingdorn of God is within 
you." This is, within the limits of the law of nature, 
the very counterpart of that spirit which Tertullian 
gives as the characteristic of Christians in his time. 
Before his time it caused Christians to be denounced 
as men c, of the most contemptible inertness," because 
they drew back from the ROlnan magistracy and the 
cares of public life. It was this same spirit which a 
profound observer of our own times 1 has so deeply 
regretted as forrning a note of Catholics in his own 
day. 
s. But this culrninated in what may be called the 
glory of Stoic doctrine, the sense, that is, that men as 
men had a common lite, interest, and cause, and be- 
longed to each other, and in each other to the Divine 
Being. "When," says Seneca, " we have given to the 
wise nlan a commonwealth worthy of hitnself, that is, 
the world, he is not outside of this common wealth, 
though he withdraw into retirement; nay, rather, if 
he leave a corner of it, he advances into larger and 
ampler regions." And again, "Our thoughts embrace 
two comlnonwealths, the one vast and truly public, 
containing both gods and men, in which we regard 
not this or that corner, but measure by the sun the 
limits of our state; the other that to which the con- 
I Tocqueville. 
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clition of our birth has attached us. rrhis may be 
Athens, or Carthage, or any other city, belonging not 
to all, but to certain men. Some men at the same 
tilne labour for bot.h these conlmonwealth8, the gTeater 
and the smaller, some for the smaller only, some for 
the greater only. 
till we can be servants to this 
greater conlmonwealth in retirement, and perhaps 
better there, as in the inquiry, ,vhat is virtue, one or 
many? 'Vhat does a man engaged in these contem- 
plations do for God? lIe prevents works so great 
being without a ,vitness." 1 l\[arcus Aurelius espe- 
cially has set forth this view in striking language. 
".:\ly nature is rational and social, and my city and 
country, so far as I anI .Antoninus, is Rotne, but so 
far as I am a man, it is the ,vorld. The things then 
which are useful to the::;e cities are alone useful to 
me." And again, " If our intellectual part is common, 
the reason also, in respect of \vhich we are rational 
beings, is comInon. If this is so, cornnlon also is the 
reason which commands us what to do and what not 
to do. If this is so, there is a COIunlon law also: if 
this is so, ,ve are fello\v-citizens: if this is 80, we are 
members of some political community: if this is so, 
the ,vorId is in a Dlanner a State. For of \vhat other 
political community will anyone say that the whole 
human race are members?" And so he calls man a 
citizen of the highest city, of which all other cities are 
like fan1ilies, and such a world is a body, of which each 
nlan is not a portion only, but a member. 2 
In like manner, then, a8 for the individual the inner 
life is the Stoic's kingdom, so further he exalts the 
whole race of Ulan, as possessing reason in comnlon 


1 Rcncca, ]'
piRt. h viii. 3; De Olio, 4. 
2 ':\1. Aurelius, vi. 44 ; iv. 4; iii. 11. Portion, p..Épos; member, p..{'Xos. 
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with the one divine power which goes through all 
things, into an ideal city or republic. The outer 
kingdom is a transcript of the inner, the single wise 
man leads on to a community of the wise. And as 
in the former so in the latter case the analogy with 
the Christian Faith is striking. And it is well to 
observe how far the heathen philosophy could go, and 
to acknowledge its remarkable merit in going so far. 
For this conception as to a community of human 
nature, consisting in the joint possession of reason, 
was reached by the force of that reason alone. The 
key to it, that is, the descent of all men from Adam, 
had been lost. Notwithstanding this the Stoic, over- 
leaping all differences of race, all varieties of con- 
dition, as between conqueror and conquered, civilised 
and barbarous, freeman and slave, white and black, 
pronounced boldly and absol utely that all men by 
birth were equal; that all had a divine quality within 
them, and as partaking it were members of an univer- 
sal city, conterminous with the earth, associated with 
"the divine." 1\,fan 
nd all men belonged to this; 
Ilian and n1an only, for every class of beast ,vas alien 
to it. Rationality was its token, pledge, and posses- 
sion. :ßIarcus Aurelius and Tertullian use paranel 
expressions about the great republic of Olen. That 
of the former is rooted in this comnlunity of rational 
hUlllan nature: that of the latter gathers up this 
sanle hUlnan nature, derived of old fronl one head, 
fallen in him, and propagated frorn him, in a new 
head, the incarnate' God, fronl whon) proceeds a new 
unity of mankind. The joint possession of grace, 
restoring and exalting t.he rational nature, is the token 
and pledge of this unity, as rationality was of the 
former. Thus, as the one virtue of the Stoic, ruling 
VOL. III. G 
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the whole inner luan, his living in accordance with 
nature or reason, was analogous to the Christian doing 
all his works in charity, so the one rational nature of 
luankind, uniting the whole race in one with itself, 
and \vith " the divine," was analogous to the Christian 
City of God. In it Our Lord, the Second IIead of 
the race, unites as companions váth lIimself and 
brethren all who preserve the divine gift of grac
, 
which lIe has merited for them and bestowed on them. 
6. It was part of the Stoic conception of the uni- 
versal reason governing the world to lay the greatest 
stress upon the evidences of design which every part 
of nature supplies. They studied physics ,vith 3 
view to final causes. A chain of cause and effect 
never broken in any single instance through all 
the multitudinous processes of lllind and luatter they 
called Providence. That this Providence acted ever 
with perfect intelligence was p
rt of their conception. 
The proofs of design and purpose which they sawall 
around them in the visible course of nature, in the 
changes of the seasons, in the orderly arrangement of 
the heavenly bodies, in the structure of anilnals, in 
fact, in everything \vithout anù within them, they 
considered an irrefragable assurance of this Providence. 
The Stoic argunlent on this head1nay be f:-ìeen eÀ- 
hibited with a skill anù a detail which a Christian 
moralist might adlnire in Cicero's treatise of the 
nature of the gods. This doctrine was part of the 
Socratic legacy, anù came to thenl besides through 
Plato and Aristotle. TIut as set forth by them it 
bore their o,vn special impress upon it. rrhe evolu- 
tion of cause and effect, revealing to them the bound- 
less intellect of the universe, was also a necef'sary 
process. It admitted of nu single break; it could be 
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no otherwise. than it was. It is made up of power 
and wisdonl, hut there is no indication of Will. It 
is noL a blind power in nature certainly, for no men 
ever drew more peremptorily than the Stoics the con- 
clusion, "lIe that made the eye, shall He not see? " 
except that they expressed it in the neuter, and said, 
" That which made the eye, shall it not see?" In this 
they departed fro111 'their master, Socrates, who ex- 
pressed, with ahnost evangelical tenderness, his belief 
in a personal Providence. But still their recognition 
of final canses is so specific and continual, that it seems 
to stirn ulate even Christian language. And their 
conception of the world as a whole ruled by infinite 
wisdom and intelligence stood out in the strongest 
contrast with the Epicurean doctrine of chance, and 
furnishes a point of contact with Christian doctrine. 
7. Still more is this tho case when that wisdom and 
intelligence are viewed as ruling all things for the 
good of man. rrhis too was part of the Socratic view, 
and inherited by the Stoics. But to this also they 
gave their own impress. For as man alone shared 
reason with" the divine," all the effects produced by 
"the divine" were for the sake of itself, of which man 
was the representative aUlong living animals. Thus 
man is the centre from which they regard nature. 
The order and arrangement ,vhich they saw every- 
where in the processes of nature were for the good of 
man. The supreme reason acknowledges and works 
for its kindred, which is in nlan. Not only then the 
Stoic conception of Providence, but in that Providence 
the subordination of all things to man, the ruling, for 
instance, the seasons of the year, the growth of plants, 
the production of animals, the \vhole economy of visible 
nature, for his advantage, coincided so far with the 
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Christian Faith. It wanted but one element, the 
conception of '.Vill in the ruling po\ver, to Inake it 
Christian. But as the ]Hotive supplierl Ly the Stoic 
doctrine for thi
 
pecial care uf nu..n WaS his possession 
of rationality, which belonged to him in virtue of a 
physical, which was also a necessary union with the 
divine power in the universe, so the Illotive supplied 
by the Christian Faith was the special love of God for 
luan, as shown forth in the work of his redemption. 
And here in that element of 'Vill, in which the Stoic 
conception of "the divine" ,vas so deficient, the Chris- 
tian on the contrary superabounded. For only in a 
choice of the Divine Being, the fountain-head of which 
is concealed from man in the abysðes of the divine 
nature, could the cause of such an act as the l
edemp- 
tion be sought. And so the Christian God is pre- 
eminently one who chooses, one \\'ho wills. And as 
Ite willed to create, so He willed to redeen1. 
8. Fron1 their fundaluental principle, that virtue is 
the only good, and consists in living according to 
reason, the divine part of lnan, or according to nature, 
the Stoics could not but divide men into two classes- 
the wise, or those who followed reason; the foolish, or 
those who disregarded it. Their ulorality lllainly con- 
sisted in Jnaintaining that this difference was the only 
real and essential one among men: all other differ- 
ences, arising from the portion of external goods which 
might fall to the lot of each, were superficiaL But 
once judging men by this test, neither con Id they fail 
to see and to afErn1 that the vast majority of men were 
un wise. And this statement, characteristic of them 
from the beginning, was maùe ,vith still greater em- 
pha
is by Seneca and tbose \v ho foHo,ved him. His 
words may serve to speak for all. " We shall always 
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have to say the same thing of ourselves: bad we are, 
bad we have been, I am sorry to add, bad we shall 
be. . . . Of this our forefathers con1plained, of this 
ourselves complain now, and our descendants will here- 
after: the overthrow of morals, the reign of wicked- 
ness, the perpetual deterioration of human things. 
. . . "r e an are evil: whatever a man blames in an- 
other, he will find in his own heart. 'Vhy mark how 
pale one man is, how lean another? It is a common 
infection. "'-tVe nlay each be quiet: we live among 
people as bad as ourselves: one thing only can tran- 
quillise us, an agreenlent to be rnutually indulgent. 
But such an one has done me an injury; I have done 
him none. But you have injured or will injure some 
one else. Do not count this or that hour of the day, 
but examine the whole habit of your mind. Even if 
you have done no evil, you are capable of doing it." 
"r e have all sinned, the one more lightly, the other 
more heavily, and we shall sin to the end of our being. 
One pushes the other to evil, and the mass of the bad 
does not endure individuals becoming better. Who- 
ever would be angry òver the crimes of men, instead 
of lamenting their errors, would find in the mass of 
miseries no end. And once more: " We do not say 
that all vices are in all men in such wise as certain 
vices are conspicuous in some, but that the bad and the 
foolish are without no vice. The bad man has the 
seeds of all wickedness in him." 1 
In this picture of men, the striking similarity of 
Seneca's language with the language of one who is 
his exact contemporary, the Apostle St. Paul, has often 


1 Seneca
. D
 Beneficiis, i. 10; De Ira, iii. 26; Epist. xli. 9; 
De Bcncficl'ts, IV. 27, and other places, referred to by Zeller, iv. 
233, 234. 
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been remarked. But their differing standing-points 
being on the onp hand barp reason, and on the other 
reason penetratec1 with grace, the analogy between 
the natural and the supernatural st.andard is to be 
expected. In all this vie\v, \vhich the Inter Stoics, 
Seneca, 1\1. Aurelius, Epictetus, present \vith snch 
detail, reiteration, and pathos, the law of nature, ac- 
cording to ,vhich they spoke, would carry them up to 
the very threshohl of th
 Christian }'aith. St. Paul, 
in expressing the struggle of the regenerate luan 
against sin, falls ahnost upon the words of the heathen 
poet: but as his standard is far higher, and his scale 
more lllinute, and his vision of sin more clear and 
terrible, so his language exceeds in intensity. " I 
see and approve the better and follo,v the worse," 
says the one; "0 wretched man that 1 alI1," says the 
other, cc who shall deliver me frolD the body of this 
death ?" 
The Stoic then lnade thp n1fiSS of men as much 
sinners against the law of nature, as the Ch ristian 
makes thenl against the law of God. 
9. The points hitherto noted belong to Stoicism 
fronl its beginning, though the last one, the general 
corruption of Inankind, is enforced by 
eneca with an 
intensity unexampled before, and the great human 
repn blic, in its full and practical development, appears 
only in him and his successors.! But ,ve now 


1 Friedlaender, Sittcngcschichtc Ronts, iii. 610, observcs, "In fact an 
unprejudiced consideration must reach the conclusion that Stoicism 
and Cynicism raised themselves at this time by their own strength to 
a height and purity in the moral conception of human rights and 
human duties which had not been rea.ched in an earlier anti'luity. 
It was the Stoics of this time whû first carried out in its whole range 
and to its last conscq\wnces the Rtoic principle of all men lwlonging to 
each other, who, according to the expre:;sion of Epictetus, have all 
God for their }'ather, anrl RO arc hrethren." The admission that the 
Htoics of this time wt"re th(' first to do this I take to he much more 
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proceed to a certainly legitimate deduction from Stoic 
principles, which, as a pure process of reasoning, 
ought to have been worked out by its founders and 
first professors. Ho\vever, as a fact it scarcely 3P- 
peared before Seneca, and is strikingly characteristic 
both of him and of those who followed him, 11usonius, 
Epictetus, and 
Iarcus Aurelius. From the Stoic 
conception of virtue, as grounded on reason, which is 
the common possession of all men, uniting them in 
one mass with the gods and with each other, ,vould 
foHow undoubtedly, if men sinlply drew conclusions/ 
(( All virtues of the widest and most unreserved 
humanity, beneficence, Inildness and gentleness, an 
unbounded goodwill, readiness to pardon in others 
whatever admits of pardon." But in fact up to the 
time of Seneca Stoicism had shown to the world quite 
another side of its character, which likewise, as is 
admitted, had been contained in its principles. Their 
wise man was called upon to exhibit a severity of 
justice which knew no compassion or indulgence. If 
he was forbidden to envy the rich, so was he likewise 
to succour the poor., The poet's ideal was embodied 
in this icy protLuct of one-sided reason- 


" N eq ue ille 
Aut doluit nliserans inopenl aut invidit habenti." 


certain than the assertion that they did it by the mere strength of 
Stoic principles. It remains to show why this conclusion was not 
drawn by Stoics before the preaching of the Christian Faith. How far 
it was drawn we see in Cicero, that is, the intellectual conception of 
the universe, as the city of gods and men, of which reason was the 
joint possession and the common law. The difference between Cicero, 
and Seneca, Epictetus, Plutarch, and thm;e who follow, is to be 
accounted for. All the causes, relied upon by Zeller and others, 
arising out of the condition of the Greek and other races, had been in 
operation for several generations, without producing any such fruit. 
The only new thing was the Christian Church. 
1 Zeller, iv. 26 7. 
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I t is thus Cicero 1 set forth the Stoic doctrine: 
"Compassion and envy belong to the same subject, 
for he \vho grieves over another's adversit.y, likewise 
grieves over another's prosperity. But just as com- 
passion is a sickness arising fronl another's adversity, 
so envy is a sickness arising from his prosperity. 
Thus he who is liable to con1passion is liable to envy. 
The wise man is not liable to the latter; therefore 
not to t.he forrnf'r." i\nd Zeller sums it up, saying: 2 
'c lIe can feel no compassion, and exercise no indul- 
gence, since ,\ hat })(\ ,vould osteenl in his own case as 
no evil, he cannot compassionate others for: he can 
fiS littlE' for their sak{l as for his own give hin1self up 
to an unhealthy emotion, and if justice ùemand 
punishment, his feeling \vill not mislead him into 
forgiving." 1 f Cicero, following Pan:ctius, Inentions 
justice and benignity as the two cOlllponent parts of 
that virtue by which hun1an society is held together, 
he stops in depict,ing the latter very far short indeed 
of the part which Seneca gives to it. And Cicero, 
as an exponent of Stoic doctrine, probably gave as 
large a share to this virtue as ,vas to be found in 
their teaching up to his time. A hundred years later 
another spirit, \vhencesoever it came, had breathed 
upon Seneca. Remaining entirely on the Stoic 
standing-ground, he ùrew from the cardinal doctrines 
of the sect conclusions which for three hundred years 
none had drawn before him. In this respect the 
following portrait exactly describes him. 3 "The 
proper crown of his moral teaching lies in the 
universal love for man, the purely human sympathy, 
which shows itself to all without distinction, even the 


1 T'll:f
. f);
p. iii. 10. 
3 Zdler, iv. 647. 


2 iv. 216. 
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most insignificant and despised, which 
ven in the 
slave forgets not the man; in that Inildness of senti- 
ment to which nothing is l110re opposed than anger 
and hatred, violence and cruelty, and nothing appears 
more in accordance with nature, and worthier of man, 
than indulgent kindness, than unselfish benevolence, 
bestowing happiness in secret, in1Îtating the divine 
goodness towards good and evil; which bearing in 
mind human weakness, rather spares than punishes, 
does not exclude even enenlies fronl its goodwilJ, and 
refuses to return injury for injury." 
All this, which was truly a revelation in Greek and 
ROll1an heathendonl, appears suddenly in Seneca, and 
in it he is followed in different degrees by ßlusonius, 
Epictetus, and 1f. Aurelius. These sentiments often 
silllulate Christian charity with a nearness of expres- 
sion which is surprising, which suggests contact. 
They are based, however, purely on a natural ground, 
on the fact that man, of whatever clime, or race, or 
condition, has within him the same reason, that "par- 
ticle of divine breath," which makes. all the world akin. 
It may be well to compare and contrast the philosophic 
and the Christian treatment in the radiçal case of the 
slave. Epictetus, l urging on the master forbearance 
to his servant, says: "0 slave, will you not bear with 
your own brother, ,vho has Jove for his ancestor, who 
is a son from the sanle seed, of the same descent frolD 
on high." How definite and- absolute is the Apostle's 
exhortation. For master and for servant alike he 
touches the unhaUowed relationship of slavery with 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and transfigures it by 
the touch. On the one hand he puts the Christian's 
IJord in the person of the master, bidding the s1ave 


1 T>iSR. i. 13. 
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obey him with fear and trembling, not with eye-service 
as a man-pleaser, but from the heart ,vith goodwin, as 
doing the will of God in that very service, and know- 
ing that whatever good ho does he shall receive it 
back from tho Lord. On the other hand he turns 
the samp f!reat doctrine's light and heat upon the 
master, and with equal force bids hiln to act in the 
same spirit to his slave, using no threat, and knowing 
that he too has a T.Jord in heaven with \vhom is no 
respect of persons. rrh us the Christian dogma severs 
from the heathen the pantheistic alloy, and exalts the 
rational creature to an infinitely higher participation 
of tbe divine nature by grace than the Stoic imagined 
by reason. The brotherhood with Jove was vague 
and distant: tbat with Christ touched every fibre of 
tb
 Christian's heart. Still the Stoic doctrine herein 
maintains, as in the former instances, a striking natural 
analogy with the Christian. 
10. TIut in no point is the reseln blance and at thp 
same time the contrast between the Stoic and the 
Christian conception Illore renlarkable than in the 
doctrine of the su bmission of man to the order of 
the world. "The Stoic 1 picture of the wise man 
is completed by his resignation to his lot. '\Tith 
this come repose and happiness of mind, mildness 
and philanthropy, the fulfilling of all duties, that 
harmony of life ill which virtue according to the 
Stoic definition consists. As morality begins with 
recognition of the general law, so it concludes in 
unconditional submission to its arrangements." Thus 
Seneca says: "Good men labour, they spend and are 
spent, and that willingly; they are not dragged by 
fortune. . . . IT ow does the good man nct? If e gives 
1 Zeller, iv. 2S3. 
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himself up to fate. . . . :Follow God, but what mad- 
ness is it rather to be dragged by him than to follow 
him. . . . Whatever bas by the constitution of the 
universe to be suffered, receive with a great mind. 
'fo this oath we are enrolled, to bear the conditions 
of dying things. . . . 'Ve are born in a kingdom: 
to obey God is freedom. . . . I do not obey but 
assent to God. I follow him cordially, not because 
it is necessary." And Epictetus: "Dare to look up 
to God and say, 'Use me for tbe future for \vhat thou 
wilt. I am of the same 111ind with thee. I am 
thine. I repine at none of thy decrees. Lead where 
thou wilt.' " " This is the way which leads to liberty: 
this alone is escape from servitude." And :ßlarcus 
Aurelius: "To the reasonable living being alone is 
gi ven to follow vol un taril y events: to follow tbem 
simply is a necessity for all." 1 
In all this, nowhere does the expression come nearer 
the Christian, and nowhere is the sentiment really at 
greater distance. What is this god, or fate, or nature, 
or providence, or eternal law, or common reason? 
Zeller will reply for us. " Man is considered merely 
as an instrument of the universal law. The Stoic 
morality leaves him as little freedom of action, in 
face of duty, as the Stoic physical system leaves him 
freedom of will over against the course of the world. 
It recognises only the general moral obligation; the 
right of the particular man to act in accordance with 
his peculiar state, and to develop himself, is for it as 
good as non-existent." And. in this he says that it 
followed the intrinsic necessity of the systeln. cc For 
if every particular thing in the world is only a sequel 


1 Seneca, Pl'Orid. v. 4; Vita beata, xv. 5; Epist. xcvii. 2; Epictetus 
Diss. ii. 16, iv. I; 1\1. Aurelius, x. 28, quoteù by Zeller. 
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of tbe universal enchainn1cnt of causes and effects, 
only the completion of the universal law, what renlains 
for us in relation to this absolute necessity but uncon- 
ditional submission?" 1 All here depenns on the nature 
of the God to whom submission is required. Sub. 
n1ission to t.he unfree, in1personal, unbroken, ever- 
lasting sequence of cause and effect, is as terrible a 
doom as submission to n free, loving, remunerating 
Creator is cc to reign." But the pantheistic con- 
ception of God rules every part of Stoic doctrine, 
and interpenptrates the whole 111:lSS ,vith a rigorous 
naturalistn. (C The real ground of Stoic fatalisln is 
expressed in the statement that nothing can happen 
\vithont sufficient canse, or under given circumstances 
can fan out otherwise than it actually falls out. :For 
this, as the Stoics believe, is a
 ilnpossible as that 
anything should con1e out of nothing, and if it were 
possible it would destroy thA unity of the universe, 
,vhich consists exactly in this fast-closed chain of 
all causes, in the unbroken necessity of all things 
and all their changes. This is the imn1ediate con- 
sequence of its J}antheism. 'fhe divine force which 
rules the ,vorld could not be the one absolute cause 
of all things if there ,vere anything which in any 
relation were independent of it; if an unchangeable 
connection of causes did not clnbrace everything." 2 
The fiction has been imagined of a prisoner con- 
fined in an iron roon1, tho walls of which he at length 
perceived to be daily contracting upon him, until at 
no great length of time they would join and crush 
him. Such is the treatment which man, as a personal 
being, having affections and conscience, as well as 
reason, experiences at the hands of the Stoical god. 


1 Zl"l1er, iv. 339; iv. 282. 


2 Ibid. iv. 149. 
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The comnlon reason, which runs through all things, 
pervading the n1inutest point of matter and the whole 
universe, crushes every sentient and intellectual nature 
in its grasp, eternally destroying and reproducing 
then1. Is it any ,vonder that a spirit such as !I. 
Aurelius, in presence of such a conception, should be 
shrouded as it were in the blackness of despair, stifled 
with the "bitter smoke" of its own ilnaginings ? 
Thus the Stoic and the Christian both proclaim, and 
almost in identical terms, that the sum of life is to 
follow God and to do His will: but the Stoic god is 
the absolute contradiction of the Christian, to whom 
the soul cries," Thou God seest me," and is pacified, 
comforted, and exalted. 
I I. And this last thought leads directly to the 
contrast which the Stoic and the Christian ends of 
man present. 
Stoicism is mainly a systelTI of morality founded upon 
the intrinsic dignity of each individual man as possess- 
ing in his intelligence that which is akin to the one 
divine intelligence. To live in accordance with this, 
or with nature, is the. w hole Stoic rule, under which 
all individual duties are ranged. And this deification 
of man, whose duties depend on his sense of his own 
dignity, and are a realising of the god within him, 
comes to an end at his death. This " Son of Jove" 
terminates in non-existence, as a personal being. And 
so a relationship with "the divine " which is iounded 
in boundless pride finishes in absolute nothingness. 
The Christian rule of life on the other hand springs 1 
from an act of infinite humiliation by which the Son 
of God becomes U1an, and as man a sufferer above all 
Iris fellow-men. 'rhus humiliation and suffering corne 
1 See Philip. ii. 5, 13. 
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before man as personal acts of God, and likewise as 
the price of the sonship besto\ved on him. Christian 
morality, having a divine 1110<.1el for its rule, is itself an 
itnitation of these acts: Christian life is based upon 
them. 'fhe sonship it
elf is the working of God in 
the hUlnall will, and the human action, and the two 
com prehenJ the reason deified by the Stoic. But 
death, which ends all to the Stoic, puts the Christian 
in possession of the infinite good, \v hich consists in the 
personal enjoyn1ent of a personal god. 
l{eviewing Stoicisnl in its course fronl the be- 
ginning of the reign of Claudius to the end of that of 

Iarcus Aurelius, we nlay note that at the first period 
it i
 that system of philosophic thought \vhich has 
Illost possession of cultured Latin society. In the 
course of these one hundred and forty years it loses 
this ascendeucy. Another rnoveIIlent of the Greek 
11lilld, \vhich ,ve shall next have to trace, and ,vhich 
start8 fron1 about the beginning of this time, is pre- 
fen"ed to it. 
If we try to measure its results in this period, they 
will see In to b
 that it produced three such tHen as 
)1 nsonins, Epictetus, and )larcus ..t\.urelius; and few 
and far beb\ een such senators as 'l'hrasea and llusti- 
cus. Lucan was its poet. \Vhatevcr of dignity and 
opposition to tyranny existed in tho 8enate of Nero, 
whatever in Persins and J uvenal we find concerning a 
moral end of ]ife, the value of man, anù his dearness 
to t he gods, with the en1ptiness of human things, is 
drawn from this source. The eldf\r and younger 
Pliny, and Tacitus, belong Inore or less to this school. 
But ,ve can only trace its effect on individuals. The 
most notable intpllectual ,vork which NeostoicisD1 can 
show are the sayings of Epictetus, collected and handed 
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Jown to posterity by his disciple Arrian. Beside 
their intrinsic value they had whatever weight the 
consistent life of their author could give to them. 
From youth to age he appears to have practised the 
tenets which are here preserved to U
 under his name. 
He had the reputation of an honest man and a real 
philosopher. But he does not seem to have created 
any living school of philosophy. What effect had 
either his life or his writings upon his age? It is 
in this respect that we ought to note the contrast 
between the action of the Christian Church and the 
impotence of that philosophy which, when it began to 
teach in Rome, it found in vogue, with the credit of 
having been in that and tbe preceding age professed 
by many noble Romans. During these five genera- 
tions of men the Church forIned in every city of the 
Roman Empire a society swayed by its principles, a 
society strong enough to produce in the capital during 
the reigns of Claudius and Nero, a vast multitude 
of martyrs: strong enough to produce after another 
generation a like sort of harvest in the reign of 
Domitian, and to exhibit under Trajan and Hadrian, 
and still more nuder l\Iarcus Aurelius, fruits of the 
same kind. During the same five generations N eostoi- 
cism gradually decreases in influence. One indeed of 
the school Inounts the throne, but he is the last con- 
siderable person who belongs to it. Now, Stoicism 
in its original growth, and without that colouring of 
humanitarian sentiment given to it by its latest pro- 
fessors, \vhen the Christian Church was already in the 
world, showed more than any other system the force 
of the purely heathen thinking mind. It had nearly 
dethroned all other competit.ors. Its god was not a 
restoration of the original father of gods and men, but 
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a force created by its own thought, and its morality 
was the result of this creation. It claimed to lunke 
Ulan independent in this life and without any life to 
come. Such it was when it lifted its head once more 
amid the deep corrupt.ion of Nero's reign. nut while 
it has worked itself out by the time that its imperial 
votary dies, with such results as 've have seen, the 
Christian Church was performing in an ever-increas-ing 
degree the wonderful work of gathering to itself out 
of the bosom of a corrupt society Iuen who should act 
on ne\v principles of life, and confirn1 their belief, if 
need were, with their blood. In this interval the 
proudest and most self-reliant of philosophic schools 
produces here and there an able ,vriter, and more 
rarely a disciple \vhose life was in accordance with its 
doctrines, hut in the ,york of putting together a society 
which shall enforce its principles fails so absolutely 
that ,,'e can discern no trace of any such attempt. 
Yet it is not from want of will to oppose the Christian 
Church that it fails to Ï1nitate it in this its highest 
\vork. So hitter is the antagonism between the Stoic 
and tho Christian n1Ïnd, that the imperial philosopher 
w hose rule in all other respects is a Inodel of Inodera- 
tion, cleluency, kindness, and generosity, departs in 
the case of Christians, and of these alone, from all 
theso attributes. l\Iarcus Aurelius, as he spoke of 
Christians scornfully, so he persecuted theln bitterly. 
The patient endurance of death, which ,vould have 
called forth his highest aùn1Ïration in one of his own 
sect, moved him only to sarcasm in then], a sarcasm 
the l110re savage because some of their noLlest martyrs 
ohtained their crown in consequence of orùers tlircctly 
transmitted from hinlself. But 'v hile thoso whom he 
thus treated were Rpreading nlorc and tHOro through 
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every city and town of his empire, his own book ot 
thoughts, the most interesting study of a pagan mind 
which we possess, exhibits a deep discouragement, a 
hopelessness about himself and human affairs, which 
indicate how little his philosophy satisfied either his 
mind or his heart. Removed by about two centuries 
from Cicero on the one side and St. Augustine on the 
other, his meditations hold a sort of middle ground 
between the outwardness of the one and the intense 
introspection of the other. They bear witness to the 
new thoughts about life and death, man's work and 
destiny, stirred up by the teaching of the Christian 
Church. There is in them a yearning unfulfilled, a 
blackness of despair quite unknown to the earlier 
time. Perhaps it may be said that the greatest result 
of the Stoic school was one which Stoics never in- 
tended or foresaw. Their argument, deriving the 
unity of the human race from its joint possession of 
reason, which was akin to the one divine intelligence, 
carried with it a most rigid doctrine of the divine 
unity. That unity, as conceived by them, being 
without personality, which the human heart bears wit- 
ness to and yearns after, raised a longing which it 
could not satisfy, and so prepared the way for the 
reception of a personal God, when He should come 
before men with the attraction of the Christian revela- 
tion, as the God who not only creates but redeems. 
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LECTURE X\PII 


TilE FIRST UESURRECTIOX OF CULTURED HEATHEXI

l 
IN THE NEOPYTHAGOREAN SCHOOL 


CICERO, in a philosophic treatise \vritten towarùs tJH
 
end of his life, about fifty years before the Christian 
era, renulrks that the Pythagorean philosophy rnig11t 
be said in his day to be extinct. Seneca, writing as 
it \vould seem in the year 64, the last before his 
death, and that in which thp great fire at ltome 
occurred, followed by the first persecution of tbe 
Christians, expresses himself thus: "'Vho regards 
philosophy or any liberal study except \vhen the galnes 
are interrupted, or a rainy day makes aluusement 
necessary r Thus it is tha.t so Dlany philosophic fan1Ì- 
lies fail for wan t of an heir. The old and the young 
..Acadelnies have left no reprc:sentative. \Vho is there 
to communicate Pyrrho's tenets? The Pythagorean 
school, disdainful of the rnultitude, finds no teacher. 
The new line of the Sextii, full of [
onlan vigour, 
after beginning with great force, waR presently extin- 
guished." 1 
'Vhatever allowance we make for the usual exag- 
g-eration of Seneca's language, heightened, as it might 
be conceived in this case, by his excessive regard for 
philosophy, there is nothing remaining to show' that 
this was not an accurate estimate of its condition, and 


1 Cicero, Tim([us, i.; Scneca.
 N(tl. QZlCl.st. vii. 32. 
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of the little power it had exercised in the world 
during the century preceding the time at which he 
wrote. r.rhis is a point on which I have dwelt in 
preceding chapters, and therefore need not pursue here. 
I would note the three periods which have been 
assigned to Greek philosophy, and the three correspond- 
ing attitudes in which it stood to the national 
religion. It was originally identical with theology, 
but this position lasted only a short time. As 
soon 1 as Thales, and from him downwards, men philo- 
sophised no longer on the basis of the popular belief. 
:From his time philosophy, dividing itself therefrom, 
sought for an independent solution of the highest 
problems of life, and worked itself out in opposition 
to popular belief, which it tended to break up. This 
period lasted for several hundred years, and its end 
coincides with the first preaching of the Christian 
religion. Its third period and its third attitude was 
when, in proportion to the advance of that religion to 
the conquest of the Græco-Roman world, it took up 
the defence of the ancient worship of the gods, with 
all its rites and customs
 
Before proceeding to the third period of the Greek 
philosophy, let us note the course which it had taken 
during the long second period. After reaching its 
culminating point in Plato and Aristotle, it had fol- 
lowed three Jnain directions, the Stoic, the Epicurean, 
and the Sceptic. rfhe proper movement of Greek and 
Latin heathenism bad completed itself in these three. 
But what sort of a thing was the heathen society in 
the midst of which philosophy started on its course? 
The people among whom Thales and Pythagoras, 


1 See Lasaulx, Uebel' den Entwicklullgsgang des griechiscllt:/
 und 
römischcn Lebens. p. 55. 
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Xenophanes and Heracleitus, Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus, Socrates and thp schools which sprung from his 
disciples, arose, had been from time immemorial pos- 
sessed of a certain belief and worship. This may be 
said to have cOlnprehended in its completeness four 
great parts, which are prayer, sacrifice, oracles, and 
mysteries. Let us look at thesp in the idea which 
lay at the bottom of each. Prayer is founded upon 
the belief of man's continual dependence on a higher 
and invisible power, supporting human life, a power 
which has sympathy with man, and \vill answer his 
supplication with protection. Sacrifice, viewed as an 
institution, is the expression of man's belief that he 
needs an expiation in the sight of this higher invisible 
power. It was the general belief of the ancient \vorld 
that the freely-offered life of tho innocent had power 
to save the forfeited life of the guilty.l The bloody 
sacrifice of animals, with all its accompanying rites, so 
wonderfully significant of the victim's supposed free- 
will as to his own offering, and of the transference of 
guilt to him, accomplished in the shedding of his 
blood, \vherein lay his life, rested on the basis of this 
belief. And these acts of sacrifice, accompanied with 
prayer, encompassed the whole daily donlestic as well 
as political life of the people. Thirdly, the recurrence 
to the knowledge of this superior invisible power in 
the freq uen ting of oracles testified in respect to the 
darkened knowledge of man tbe same sense of depend- 
ence and need of aid which sacrifice testified in respect 
to moral guilt. 2 If men fell into trouble, public or 
private, if they were perplexed as to ho\v they should 
act, they came to ask the higher power, and their 


1 See Lasaulx, Die Siihnopfer dcr Gricchen und Rümcr, p. 277. 
2 Stiddhagen, Thcologif des IIcidcnthwns, p. 134. 
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cOIning to do so was a perpetual testimony to the need 
,vhich they felt of enlightennlent, and to their assurance 
that it would be given. Fourthly, in the mysteries of 
the heathen lay the notion of pacification and com- 
111union with this higher invisible po\ver. These, it is 
true, were connected with prayer and with sacrifice so 
far as man's preparation went, but so far as the act of 
the higher power was concerned, the communication 
of these came in the mysteries. As knowledge was 
conveyed to lnan by the oracle, so his will ,vas cured 
by the rites of initiation. And the sense of the need 
of this curing of the will is 111anifested in the universal 
existence of such rites of initiation and purification in 
the mysteries of the heathen world.! The corruption 
of such rites and their Ijassing over into superstitious 
usages and custonls, such as lnagic, enchantment, and 
all the dark arts belonging to them, testify in their 
very deepest debasement to the need from which they 
sprIng. 
If we vie\v this fourfold worship in its mass, however 
it had been overladen with corruption, to whatever 
extent prayer had been n1isdirected in the persons to 
wholll it was addressed, and the requests which it made 
to them, however much the meaning of sacrifice had 
been obsèured, whatever trickery and falsehood had 
been mixed up with oracles, and whatever the debase- 
ment of mysteries, still the whole covered a belief 
in the divine providence ruling the world in jus- 
tice, rewarding man and punishing hin1, and, though 
more obscurely, guiding him in a way of probation. 
As we look back upon it, it is not difficult to trace the 
original revelation from which it sprung. And the 
existence of its parts in many various nations of anti- 
1 Stiefelhagen, Theologie des HeidentlLums, pp. 147, 162. 
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quity points back to this original revelation with a 
certitude like that which the conI parative grammar of 
the various Aryan nations creates in the mind as to 
the original lndo-Gerrnanic language. rrhe iùentity 
of the verb To De, of the nU1l1erals, and of the words 
betokening the prinlary relations of life, in Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic, ana the other Dlenl bel's of the 
family, proves that in a far back antiquity the hearth 
existed at which they all sat as brethr
n. Tn the same 
\vay the existence of this fourfold systelu in the time 
preceding the Christian faith in Greece and I
ome and 
other heathen nations, proves the voice which cornilluni- 
catea it to man, and the hand which impressed it on 
hint. That voice inòeed spoke, anà that hatHl was 
irnpressed with such force in the institution of tho 
bloody sacrifices of aniluals, that nH1.n carried on from 
age to age an arrangolnent of peculiar and intricate 
rites based upon one notion so specific that many 
various nations could not have hit upon it s
parately, 
Bnd so singular that reason could not hav
 devised it 
for itself. 
'Vhen the pursuit of wisdotu arose atnong a people 
,vhose life had been moulded by institutions such as 
these, what should we expect its proper work to be? 
'Vas it not to disengage the truth from its corrup- 
tion, to purify and 
trengthen the positive bplief 
which formed the ore, to detach and reject the 
scoria which had adhered to it. And inòications 
of such a course in the early Greek philosophy are 
visible. Thus at its very rise in the sixth century 
before Christ, Xenophanes leaped at once by the con- 
cl usions of his own reasoning to a conception of the 
deity which formed the strongest contrast with the 
popular Polytheism. Looking upon the heaven, he 
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exclaimed, C( God is unity. If there be what is supreme 
in power, he must be one; for, were there two or 
more, he could not be mightiest and best. One God 
there is, the greatest al1l0ng gods and men
 like to 
mortals neither in shape nor understanding. Without 
toil by his nlind he rules the universe. He is all 
eye, all nlind, all ear. HOiner and flesiod have 
att
ibuted to the gods whatever is vile and blameful 
among men, theft, and adultery, and mutual deceit. 
1Iortals conceive as if the gods were born and had 
clothes as we, and our voice and shape. So if oxen, 
lions, and horses had hands to construct works of 
art like men, they would make their gods such as 
themselves: just as the Æthiopians make them black 
and flat-nosed, the Thracians ruddy and blue-eyed, 
and each people after its own likeness. But it is 
an equal impiety to say that gods are born or that 
they die, for in both cases they once were not." And 
when his country people asked him if they should 
sacrifice to Leucothea, and if they should mourn for 
her, he replied, "If she be a goddess, do not mourn 
for her: if she be human, do not sacrifice to her." 
Thus clearly spoke reason as to the unity and spirit- 
uality of the Godhead at the very rise of Greek 
philosophy, and as clearly condemned the worship 
of false gods with which it was surrounded. So in 
the next century Anaxagoras, the teacher of Pericles 
and Euripides, recognised no other God than the 
mind which orders the universe. So Plato believed 
that the causes of apparent things are the eternal 
Ideas, which may be referred back to three, the Idea 
of the Good, of the Beautiful, and of the True, but 
the highest cause and the unity of these three is God. 
A nd when reason had reached aftpr and found such 
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a God, to whoso presence conscience would 1)('ar wit- 
ness in the secret heart of every nlan, both would 
unite to enjoin t hat pray
r be Inade and sacrifice 
offered to such an one alone: that frolH him alone 
sitting in the midst of the earth as a fatherJy coun- 
cillor in his oracles inst.rnct.ioll and. al1vice should ho 
sought; fronl Lilli alone purification and healing of 
the ,viII be aRkell for in Inysteries. For he, itl Plato's 
,vords, cc according to the ancient tradition Lolding 
the beginning, the end, and the n1Ìddl
 of all things 
by his own nature whih
 he encolnpasses theIn, directs 
theu1 aright, and upon billl follows justice, the avenger 
of those who desert the divine hnv." 1 
llere then is anlple proof that reason and con- 
scipnce, not to speak of that ancient tradition tv 
which I'Jato appeals, \vcrs strong enough hoth to 
see t1H
 truth as to the one God, and conJprnn the 
error which hal1 tlivided ITis worship and corrupted 
it in the division. But no,y what we ha\Te to note 
is that such had not heen the prevailing conrse of 
philo
ophy up to the first preaching of the Christian 
faith. It ha(l been hostile indeed in thp lnain to the 
established religion, ana had discredited its rites, to 
which yet every philosopher in his tÌlue had accom- 
n10dated hiJllself, for one anù al], like their nlaster 
Socrates, sacrifice a cock to Esculapius. 
rhese noble 
conclusions of Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Plato 
had not purified that religion, and bronght out the 
basis on which it rested, a belief in the divine 
providence, the witness of prayer, in man's need of 
expiation, the ,vitness of sacrifice, in the ignorance of 
his mind looking for continual instruction from above, 
in the perversion of his will, demanding union \vith 
1 Plato, Laws, iv. 354. 
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God, though these two latter needs lay hidden in the 
frequentation of oracles and Inysteries. On the con- 
trary the outcome of the three centuries and a half 
which intervene between the death of Aristotle and 
the pu hlication of the Christian Faith was that philo- 
sophic thought had thrown itself into three channels. 
Each of thelll terminated in negation of these primary 
truths to which even the polytheistic worship scorned 
by the philosopher bore witness. For the Stoicism, 
which we have seen described in the pages of Seneca, 
admitted indeed one only power as ruling the universe. 
It was a force impervious to prayer anù sacrifice, an 
interminable series of cause and effect, in which the 
laws of necessity belonging to matter ,vere applied to 
mind, nay, the very. distinction of mind and matter 
was done away with. In it providence was the course 
of the world, and God was nature, and man a particle 
of nature. If the nobler and firmer minds an10ng 
the Ron1ans were attracted to this philosophy by its 
theory of duty, and of man's dignity as possessing 
reason, a much larger nun1ber, it is believed, were 
contented ,vith the Epicurean view of things, that is, 
with the conclusion that there were no gods who con- 
cerned themselves with the course of human actions, 
no providence in short, no judge, rewarder or punisher 
of man. They were famous, it is said, for the 
cultivation of friendship with each other. They were 
composed chiefly of the wealthy class, and the kernel 
of their philosophy consisted in making the most of 
the goods of }ife, and t,he least of its evils. In fact 
we should probably do them no wrong if we said that 
the only thing they worshipped was the civilisation of 
tbe day. The other tendency which existed in the 
thinking world at this time was th8t of the Sceptics. 
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If they had no teacher to set forth their principl
s in 
Seneca's day, as we hav(
 heard hiln assert, there is 
every reason to believe that there were many whose 
only conclusion abont the most iUlportant problelns of 
hunlan life ,vas that there is no such thing as certi- 
tude. Perhaps these cut at the root of worship and 
all that belongs to it at least ns deeply as either Stoics 
or ]
picureans. 
From the point of vif',w in which we are now 
regarding thenI these three philosophies are [nerely 
branches growing on one stenl. Thfl denying spirit 
per,.ades them all. Far fronl developing, they had 
not discerned the good still existing in that conlpl p x 

ystflln of rites and the belief en1 bedded in thcln, out 
of which the ritual sprung. Far from purifying re- 
ligion of its corruptions, they had extinguished its 
essence, the 
acred fire of piety in the hunlan heart, the 
hunlan person's recognit.ion of th
 Creator and Father 
of aU. They had not Inerely degenerated from Socrates 
in his tender acknowledgment of an all-wise overruling 
providence: the)T were far behind Ilomer, who pro- 
claimed a father of goùs and nlen, the judge and 
rewarder of hu[nan action
. 
But at the same time tbat the cultured classes had 
assll1ned this attitudfll of coldness, unbeliflf, or even 
direct hostility to the estaLlisheù ,vor
hip, which the 
l1alne of Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics conveys, and 
which the still exi::5ting literature reflects, it nlust not 
be forgotten that this worship was in full possession 
of the nlaSR of society.l The poor and t}H
 rich, the 
cultured and the uncultureù, fonned then as now, 
and IBuch Inore than now, two \vorlds. If a portion 
of the rich and cultured then exhibited only an ont- 
I This is shown by Friedlaender, 6ittc7t[Jeschicltt Roms, "(11. iii. ch. 4. 
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ward cOll1pliance with rites and ceremonies which they 
i
wardly disbelieved, yet a vastly larger number, ruled 
by habit, custom, and ancestral belief, frequented them 
still with undiminished faith. I t would seem that the 
evidence of remaining inscriptions and votive tablets 
bears as decisive a testimony to this temper of mind 
in the mass, as the spirit of the literature bears to a 
prevailing unbelief in that far smaller class to which 
it is addressed. 
It was not until after the time of Seneca, and only 
when the Christian Church had been spreading itself 
during forty or fifty years in the Roman Empire, that 
what may be called a believing movenlent in cultured 
heathenism can be traced. This constitutes the third 
period of Greek philosophy, when, over against the 
extending influence of Christianity, it took upon itself 
the explanation and defence of the worship of the 
gods. Its characteristics are on the one hand a 
religious feeling of piety, on the other an endeavour 
to give a logical and doctrinal foundation to heathen- 
ism, and so to reconcile together popular belief with 
philosophic thought.! 
All existing evidence points to Alexandria as the 
place at which this school arose, and those who studied 
there, whether Greeks or Jews, as taking part in the 
movpment, ::ul1ong wholn the learned Helleniser, Philo, 
was conspicuous. It is difficult to trace the exact 
time at which it appeared; in Philo, at any rate, it 
first reached importance. If before him a number of 
,vriters under the assumed names of old Pythagoreans 
had composed works which pretended to be the 


1 See this state of mind set forth by :\Iöhler, Geschichtc, i. 208, 262 ; 
Döllinger, Heidenthum, p. 598. Lasaulx, Studicn des klassischcn Alter- 
thums, recognises the motive I bave given to it. 
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"1.uthentic utterances of the Samian philosuphy,1 yet so 
far as can be inferred from tLe fragJnents of them 
still renu1.Ìning, a good judge prononnces that the 
ethical and political reJ))arks were only a colourless 
and weak repetition of well-known propositions frOIH 
the AcadeIuic and j)eripatetic and, in a sJnaller degree, 
frOIn the Stoic systenl of nloral
.2 [n all of them there 
,vas nothing peculiar to distinguish thel)} from opinions 
generally prevailing in that day. But. ,ve finù strongly 
nlarked in thf\ .... \ll
xalldrille Judaislll of that tiule certain 
peculiarities of the l'Jthagorean and Platonic revival of 
which we arc about to hpeak. J\lltl in the Jewish specu- 
lation of ] )hilo, the COUl nlon direction taken by the 
Jewish and Grecian schools, Loth of which haù their root 
in Alexandria about the sanle t.ilne, is deve10ped luore 
rapidly and powerfully than in the ,vhole IIellenic science 
down to Plotinus. 3 It ùoes not seeln all unfair in- 
ference from such a fact that his ,vritings lDay have 
been the Illeans of disscluinating this tonp of thought 
in the Gentile ,vorld. 
1 )hilo is in every way worthy of our attention, both 
fronl his tinle, his position, and froJn the effect ,vhich 
we are justified in attributing to his writings. lIe 
belonged to a rich and distinguishe<l Jewish fan1ily at 
Alexandria. Of this great capital his people mainly 
occupied t\VO quarters out of five, while they formed 
a Inillion out of the seven or eight at which the then 
population of :Egypt is computed. His brother's son 
was the Alabareh or chief-magistrate of the Jews. 
He was born about twenty-five years before our era; 
he lived, it is supposed, far into tbe reign of Claudius. 
This date l11akes hinl, considering that he is a "Titer 


1 See a list of these enumerated by ZeUer, v. 85, n. 2. 
2 Ibid. v. 12 3. :{ This is a
=,erted by Zeller, v. 62. 
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who has left large remains, an object of the highest 
interest with respect at once to the Roman Empire, 
the Jewish people, and the Christian Church. About 
five years before his birth Egypt had passed from 
Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, under the dominion 
of Rome. His manhood up to the age of fifty years 
witnessed the consolidation of the monarchy under 
Augustus and Tiberius. When he reached that age 
the preaching of our Lord began. We cannot indeed 
tell whether he himself went up to Jerusalem during 
any of the four passovers over which that preaching 
extended. Neither can we think that no person so well 
informed of all matters concerning his people re- 
mained in ignorance of the stir which the events of 
our Lord's life created. Thus his writings were com- 
posed at the very last period of the Jewish people 
before the appearance of the Christian Church. There 
could not be a ll1atter of greater interest than to know 
ho\v a Jew at once zealous for the religion of his own 
people and learned in the literature and philosophy of 
the Greeks would speak at such a moment. For many 
generations there had been a large colony of his people 
in Alexandria. During all that time the great city 
continued to be the central point of meeting for the 
Greek and the Oriental mind, and the world's mart 
for intellectual speculation no less than for commercial 
exchange. When it fell under Roman dominion, it 
took rank at once as the second city of the empire, 
being however far superior in the beauty. of its build- 
ings and in the regularity and stateliness of its struc- 
ture as a city to what Rome was up to the end of the 
reign of Augustus, or rather to the fire of Nero. At 
the same time it was perhaps even more cosmopolitan, 
at least in the cultured part of its population, than 
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Rome itself, for there was no institution at Rome like 
the lTniversity of the Ptolernies which would col1ect 
together by honourable salaries and the attraction of 
erudite society, the learned of Dlany races and religions. 
From this time forth it became the point at which 
the 'rVestern as well as the Greek and the Eastern 
minds were brought into contact and collision. Thus 
the Greek \vritings of an Alexandrian at the time of 
Philo ,vonla either directly or indirectly affect the 
whole cultured society of the Itoman .Elnpire, of which 
Greek was more the language than Latin. ...\.11 those 
especially who ,vere intere
ted in philosophy ,vould 
becolne acquainted with any view or doctrine of 
inlportallce set forth in any school of Alexandria. 
\Vhen Philo thus in his learneù leisure looked out 
upon thp world, he would find it ruled by Ronlan 
power and Greek 111Ïnd. As a practical man he could 
not but appreciate what was pre-eminently the lloman 
art, the art of governlnent. As a thinker, he could 
not but be drawn to\vards the people who for five 
hundred years had been engaged in solving with the 
instrulllent of an almost Inatchless language, and in 
the Blain by effort8 of reason, the most important 
problerlls which concerneù luan whether singly or in 
society. Thirdly, as a Jew he believed \vith all his 
heart that his own nation waR in possession of truths 
yearned after but in1perfectly reached by the thinkers 
whonl he tnos.t adnlÍred. (
uite different in the cir- 
CUlllstances of his life frol11 a Jew of Palestine, he 
,,,ould ùe expo
cd to the full force of the Greek civili- 
sation in the midst of which he \vas placed, and he 
would be inclined to look with favour on that Roman 
power which secured for his people a second country 
wherein they throve and were honoureù. Anù yet 
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while he speaks of the government of Augustus and of 
Tiberius alnlost with veneration, and while he calls 
Plato not only great but holy, he believes that the 
sole rule of life was delivered by 
loses to his people. 
IIe believes that }loses was the legislator and divinely 
taught s3ge from whon1 truth not only shone in 
full lustre to the Jews, but streamed over to the 
Gentiles. 
It ,vas under such circumstances no ,vonder that a 
man of high intellectual gifts, who was profoundly 
penetrated with the truth and goodnef\s of the Hebrew 
revelation, yet by education and learning was a Greek, 
should wish to join together in a sort of marriage the 
two parts of his own being. He would in fact espouse 
the fair Grecian captive, whose beauty had delighted 
his senses, with the Hebre,v husband whose dignity 
and authority \vere paramount over his soul. And to 
this end, according to the precepts of his law, he 
would prepare her for the ennoblement she was to 
meet. The myths which disfigured her worship were 
to be eXplained and purified by a moral interpretation, 
just as on the other side revelation itself in condescen- 
sion to human weakness had veiled high spiritual 
truths under a LOlllely literal expression. But here 
we must note that ,vhile on the Hebrew side the alle- 
gory sin1ply draws the truth out of its in1age, on the 
Greek side the interpretation en)ployed removes from 
the Hlyth the falsehood which had debased it. Thus, 
however, in the view of Philo, the human gifts which 
formed the dowry of the bride, that is to say, the 
circle of sciences, which the philosophic 811 btlety of 
the Greek mind had produced, were to be carried to 
the honle of the husband, who had for his divine por- 
tion the kno\vledge of God and the goodness of virtue. 
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In the Inind of ])hilo, philosophy, as suc]), ,vas the 
hanùInaid of theology. In the luixeù religious and 
philosophical systeIn which he was attempting to con- 
struct, he ""as exalting her to the rank of a wife, but 
she was still to be subordinate to the husband. The 
form of Greek thought I \vas to be fused with the sub- 
stance of Jewish belief. This was his intent and 
purpose, which he supposed himself to have carried 
out, and to \vhich he was never consciously untrue. 
In this attempted union of Jewish revelation with 
Greek science, the position of Philo is, that the Holy 
Scriptures of his own people contained the sum of all 
kno\vledge; that they ""ere given by a divine inspira- 
tion \vhich excluded all error and imperfection. lie 
recognises no other source of wisdom. The exposition 
of the sacred books is to him the proper philosophy of 
his people: .Moses the greatest of all prophets and 
of all men. On the other hand a practical limit is set 
to his belief in authority, by his recognition of a true 
\visdom outside of his own nation and religion. Thus 
he speaks of the holy cOIll111unity of Pythagoras, and 
of the godlike men, Parlnenides, Empedocles, Zeno, 
nnd Clennthes, and adn1Ïts that Greece is distinguished 
as the cradle of science and a truly human civilis a- 
tion above all other lands in the world. Further, 
his veneration for Gree1. philosophy is shown more 
strongly than any particular expressions can exhibit, 
by the wide use ,vhich he has made of Pythagorean, 
Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrines, and by the 
influence which he has allowed these to bave upon his 
o\vn vie\v of things. The central point of all wisdom 
to him is theology, in whIch, as is natural, he follows 
his J e\vish doctrinal system. But philosophy and 
1 Ðüllinger, Hcidcnthum, p. 837 ; Zeller, v. 295. 
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even the encyclical sciences are in his opinion an 
indispensable help to this theology. Now these 
sciences could be found only among the Greeks. The 
legislator of his people is exalted far above Greek 
philosophers, but the relation which he conceives of 
the Greek philosophy to the Jewish religion is yet the 
essential similarity of their contents. The Jewish 
law contains the purest and most perfect wisdom, but 
philosophy contains the saIne wisdonl less purely and 
less perfectly. The difficulty which a Jew would feel 
in allowing this was softened to him by the belief 
that the Greek wisdom itself was derived from the 
Jewish revelation. l 
The chief interest of Philo to us in the present 
inquiry lies in three particulars. These are, first, the 
tendencies which he had in common with the Greek 
philosophy of his day; secondly, what he borrowed 
fronl it; thirdly, what he contributed to it. On the 
first and second points we will say only a ,vord, dwell- 
ing more largely on the last. 
Now as to the eclectic connection of lliverse doctrines 
which gave the nanle to his school, that was a tendency 
which had been a considerable time at work: so like- 
wise the neglect of logical and physical studies, and 
the devotion to religious and ethical questions, and 
again the representation of philosophy as a religion. 
'fhese things had been seen in Antiochus, Cicero, and 
those who followed, and are marked enough in t.he 
Stoicism of Seneca. So far Philo's Alexandrine specu- 
lation presupposes what had been up to his day 
the course taken by Greek philosophy. Again, which 
was our second point, from it he borro\vs scientific 
forn1 and method, and a number of particular concep- 
1 See Zeller, v. 295-297, 3 ou . 
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tions and propositions ùeriveù from Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, and others. l 
nut no,v \ve procecù to a much Inore important 
point, to consider, that is, what Philo's own contribu- 
tion to Greek philosoph)"" Inay have been. As to this 
,ve note that the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
Neopythagorcan school lay in the attolllpt to attain, 
by Ine311S of a divine revelation, to a knowledge and 
to a happines8 which no effort of IHind by a process 
of reason and science could acquire. Secondly, in 
order that the individual might obtain this revelation, 
it ,vus consiùcrcd necessary that he should stand in a 
sill1ilar relation to the Godhead with that in which 
those stood to whonl such a revelation was originally 
u1adc. 2 'fhese two things l11ay be terlned in a ,vord 
the principle of revelation ana the principle of holiness. 
Now both of then1 had been strange to Greek philo- 
sophy down to Philo's tilHe. ..Any assumption of super- 
natural revelation, any requirement of contact with 
the Divine other than ,vhat 111ight he produced by the 
f'ffect of thought itself, ,vas either entirely unknown 
to Plato, Aristotle, and their descendants, down to the 
rise of the Neopythagorean school, or renlained without 
any real significance to thenl. 3 rrhe Greek principle 
ahvays had been scientific thought, and this, t\venty 
years after Philo's tinle) continued to be the principle 
of Seneca, as it had been of Cicero, and all their pre- 
decessors. The introduction into philosophy of two 
such principles as the need of revelation in order 
to acquire true knowledge of God and of the great 
problems which concern hUlllan life, and the need of. 
holiness in man in order practically to avail himself 


1 heller, v. 63. 2 See Z('I1er, v. 56. 
3 See this avowal m:ule by Zeller, v. 58. 
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of such kno\vledge, alllounted in fact to a revolution. 
This has been virtually admitted by those who date 
from this tiu1e a third, which forlns the last period of 
Greek philosophy. 
Now the whole nÜnd of ] >hilo was filled ,vith 
the thought tbat a complete revelation had been given 
to his people, and that this was the only well-spring 
of true know ledge. Not less earnestly did he hold 
that the participation in such knowledge depended on 
the religious and nloral state of the man. 
Let us turn to that which rules the whole religious 
and philosophical system of Philo, his conception of God. 
And first it is derived to hiln from the theology of 
the Old Testanlent; it comes to him as a gift from 
above, not as an elaboration of his own mind. Almost 
all his treatises are comments on the sacred writings, 
and it is in so cotnlnenting that he draws out his con- 
ception of God. The effect is remarkable. If Plato 1 
had declared that the l\Iaker and Father of this uni- 
verse was hard to find, and when found in1possible to 
utter to all, Philo's Inind on the contrary ran over 
with the thought of God, and disclosed His attributes 
without stint, from the ground of that tradition which 
he inherited as a Jew. 
loreover, the sense of God 
,vas wrought into his inn10st being by the special 
relation in which God stood to his own people. The 
contrast between this strong conception of Philo and 
the abstract relationless in1personal neuter which the 
Greek philosophy up to his time called" The Divine," 
is most striking. It is expressed most vividly by 
Philo's own often-repeated name, " the living God," 
for truly, in comparison with it, that philosophical 
abstraction is a dead thing. 


1 Ti1fLa U 3, Bec. 9. 
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The God thus conceived by rhilo is one, simple, 
eternal, unoriginated; Ho is self-existent and abso- 
lutelr distinct from the world, which is IIis work. 
""'hoever holds the world itself for the Lord God, is 
fallen into error and wickedness. God is in IIis o,vn 
being incomprehensible; ,ve can only know that lie is, 
not ,vhat 1-1(\ is. "\Ve can only predicate of IIim that 
lIe is "lIe who is." He is 11l0st pure and absolute 
mind, better than virtue and better than knowledge, 
better than the idea of goodness and the idea of 
beauty. " lIe is IIis own place, and full of IIimself, 
and sufficient for TIin1splf, filling np and enlbracing 
all that is deficient, or enlpty, but IiÏ1nself embraced 
by nothing, as being Ilil11self one person, and yet 
everything." 1 
"Furthermore as lIe is the .:\f aker and Father of the 
world, so is TIe likewise its preserver, governor, re- 
warder, and punisher. cc'l'hose who ,vould IDake the 
world to be unoriginated, cut away, without being aware 
of it, the IllOst useful and nece
sary of all the constitu- 
ents of piety, that is, the belief in Providence. VOl' 
reason proves that what has an origin is cared for by 
its father and maker. For a father is anxious for the 
life of his children, ana a worklnan ainls at the 
duration of his works, and employs every device 
ilnaginable to ward off everything that is pernicious 
or injurious, and is desirous by every n1eans in his 
power to provide everything ,vhich is useful or profit- 
able for theill. I
ut with regard to what has had no 
origin, there is no feeling of interest, as if it were his 
own, in the breast of hill1 who has not made it. It 
is a worthless and pernicious doctrine to establish in 
the world "'hat would be anarchy in a city to have no 


1 lITE fls AaL TÒ 7râJl aÙTÒS WJI. Lcgis AUcgor. I, XlV. V. 52. 
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superintendent, regulator, or judge, by whom every- 
thing must be distributed and governed." 1 
To God accordingly, as 1\laker, Philo ascribes the 
absolute know ledge of everything which He has made, 
and especially as the moral governor of man, the 
knowledge of His Inost secret thoughts. "To God, as 
dwelling in pure light, all things are visible, for He, 
penetrating into the very recesses of the soul, is able 
to see transparently wbat is invisible to others, and 
by Dleans of prescience and providence, His own 
peculiar excellencies, allows nothing to abuse its 
liberty or exceed the range of His comprehension. 
For indeed there is with Him no uncertainty even 
in the future; for there is nothing uncertain and 
notbing future to God. It is plain then that the 
producer Inust have knowledge of all that he has 
produced, the artificer of all that he has constructed, 
the governor of all that he governs. Now Eather, 
Artificer, and Governor He is in truth of all things 
in he
ven and the world. And whereas future things 
are overshadowed by the succession of time, longer or 
shorter, God is the maker of time also. . . . For the 
world by its motion has made time, but He made 
the world, and so with God there is nothing future, 
who has tbe very foundations of time subject to Him. 
For their life is not time, but the archetype and model 
of time, eternity, and in eternity nothing is past, and 
nothing is future, but there is the present only." 2 
His goodness is as perfect as His power and His 
wisdom. His holiness is the pattern of all holiness. 
" It is God who sows and plants all virtue upon earth 
in the mortal race, being an imitation and image of 


1 Dc i1fundi Opificio, sec. 2. 
2 "Quod Deus sit immutabilis." St:;c. 6, p. 7 2 . 
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the heavenly." 1 Thus commenting on the four rivers 
of l>aradisp, he says, "The greatest river from which 
the four branches flow of!' is generic virtue, that is, 
goodness, and the four branches are so Tnany virtues, 
prudence, temperance, fortitude, and justice. Now 
generic virtue derives its source from Eden, ,vhich is 
the wisdom of God, and it rejoices and exalts and 
triumphs, having its glory and its beauty only in 
its Father, God. The four particular virtues are 
branches from the generic, ,y hich serves as a river to 
water the perfections of each 2 in an abundant stream 
of good actions." 
Not only is God the archetype of all holiness, and 
not only is the origin of an bnrnan virtue in God, but 
luan in the weakness of his sensual nature, and in the 
sinfulness \vhich 
prings from it, can only look to God 
for help. 1\lan 3 is bound to free hilnself frorn the 
influence of sensuousness, but as a sensuous being 
he cannot do this. 'Vhat ren1ains for hin1 but to 
betake himself to a higher power, and receive from 
it as a loan that strength for good which fails in 
himself? Hence rhilo teaches tbat all virtue springs 
frorn the divine wisdom. To God alone it belongs to 
plant virtues in the soul, and it ,vould only be a self- 
seeking delusion if we were to ascribe therl1 to our- 
selves. The powerful drawing of God alone Blakes 
it possible for us to rise above the senses, and grace 
often so entirely prevents our own desire tbat it 


1 Lcyis Alley. i. 14, p. 52, and 19, p. 56. 
2 7'à Ka7'op8wp.a7'a ÈKåCT7'1]!t. 'fhis is a fair instance of })hilo's union 
of philosophic morality with Scriptural revelation. The four cardinal 
virtues are Stoic, and KaT6p8wp.a is the 8pecial Stoic word for the 
good inttl1tion carried into a good act. 
:3 I take the following account of man's weakness and his need of 
grace, as set forth by Philo, from Zeller, v. pp. 354, 355, 357-60. He 
supports it by many references to Philo's works. 


. I , 
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chooses out its instruments before every good deed, 
nay, before birth itself. So perseverance in good-,vill 
can only be attained by one who is under the divine 
protection. From this point of view the task of man 
naturally would be not merely to exhibit human 
reason in life and action, but the Inost necessary 
thing for him is to put himself in relation to God, 
and take the motives of his conduct from this relation. 
True morality is imitation of God. Whoever follows 
only his own conviction of good and duty, however 
right and pure this conviction may be, does not yet 
possess right virtue, which belongs to him who does 
everything only out of regard to God. If then Philo 
agrees with the Greek philosophers in founding virtue 
upon wisdom or knowledge, still this wisdom is of 
another kind from theirs. True science has in his 
meaning one only object, the Godhead. The unfailing 
ground of wisdom, nay, true wisdom itself, is only faith. 
Thus the negative description of virtue, according to 
which it would consist in deliverance from sensuality, 
receives its positive completion. It lies however not 
in human nature and .action as such, but only in their 
relation to the Godhead. 
Knowledge itself has only value so far as it bears 
on the moral and religious state of man. Not only 
the encyclical sciences, mathematics, grammar, and 
the rest, but many philosophical inquiries have only 
a subordinate importance for Philo. They are only 
a preparation for wisdom, not ,visdom itself: only 
milk-food for children, Chaldean arts, attendants 
upon true science. Perfect virtue is Sara, encyclical 
knowledge Hagar. If a man must first be versed in 
this, and if even the friend of wisdom must embrace 
Hagar before he can have children by Sara, and as 


lIBRARY Sf. 1....ARr'S COllEGE 
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Abram pursue Chaldaic astronomy before a
 Abraham 
he reaches on to theology, yet so soon as the maid 
atternpts to put herself in the place of the Inistress 
she is thrust out. When the sciences, which serve 
as an introduction, seek to be the highest and final 
object, they become perverted and ruinous. But it 
is no better with philosophy itself, if it does not seek 
its end in the knowledge of God and in moral self- 
knowledge. It is true, Philosophy is the highest gift 
of the Godhead. In it knowledge is matured and 
perfected. Other sciences are occupied with parti- 
cular parts of the worlù: l>l1ilosophy searches out the 
essence of things itself. Everything actual is its 
subject. Nevertheless its proper ainl lies only in man 
and his salvation. The philosopher is a physician 
who is callùJ in to heal the sicknesses of human life, 
to nlake the inward luaD sound. The self-knowledge, 
which is its chief task, goes beyond itself. The deeper 
,ve penetrate into ourselves, the nlore shall \\ e mis- 
trust ourselves, the plainer recognise our nothingness. 
"Te shall see that God alone iR wise, but the hUInan 
mind far too weak to cOIuprehend the nature of things. 
'Ve shall renlember ho,v often our senses deceive us: 
how feelings and judg1l1ents change with persons and 
circumstances: how relative are our notions; how 
uneven and dependcnt on their convictions even the 
tHoral conceptions of Dlen are; how little ,ve know 
even the essence of our soul; how even philosophers 
are at issue ,vith each other on the weightiest ques- 
tions; and we shall renounce all claiu1s to knowledge 
of our own. Thus only can ,ve hope to attain to 
truth. lIe who will know God lnust give up hilU- 
F;elf: must turn away his sense front everything 
perishable. 1 [0 who gives up hin1self, knows IIirn 
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who is. l No created being can of itself know any- 
thing of Him; if \ve would see Him, He must reveal 
Hitnself to us. 
The attitude of Philo's Inind to God may be 
summed up in his own words. "Do thou therefore, 
o my soul, hasten to become the house of God, His 
holy temple, to becon1e strong from having been most 
weak, powerful from having been powerless, wise froll1 
having been foolish, and very reasonable froln having 
been doting and childless." J\tlan's taste is to imitate 
God: to follow God: "His supreme happiness to 
stand firm and unswerving in God alone." 2 
Union with God, as satisfying the mind of man, 
which nothing on earth, neither intellect nor sense, can 
satisfy, is the ultitnate point of I)hilo's system. This 
union, like everything perfect in human nature, is an 
immediate gift of God. On the one hand vividly 
conscious of human weakness, of our moral and intel- 
lectual helplessness, Philo yearns after communion with 
the infinite God. 3 On the other hand he is convinced 
that the needs which neither our own strength nor the 
finite world will satisfy, will Ineet their full satisfac- 
tion in a power beyond the world, beyond 111an's heart 
and intellect. But the inseparable conditiðn of attain- 
ing such a state is holiness on the part of llw,n pro- 
duced by grace on the part of God. 
Now Philo's conception of God is to be noted. 
Drawn from revelation, this God is one and infinite, 
yet personal. He is absolutely distinct from the world, 
yet its constructor. He is the maker, father, governor 
of man, the very archetype of hoIineEs hiInself, and the 


1 å Î'àp 
la" KaTa
aßw" iat/ròp 
lap å7rf'}'PWKf r7}p EP 7râC1L rôv )'fll1]TÔV 
CJalþw<; 7rpo
aßw" aùõfllfLap' å ð'å7ro)'pwS' Éavrò,', )'lllWCJKfL ròp ó"ra. De 
Somniis, i. 10, p. 629. 
2 ibid., De Somniis, i. 23. 3 Zeller, v. 3 6 5. 
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giver of it to man by grace, union with whom is the 
end of man's life. lIe is a God who is to be reached 
not by the effort of a scientific know ledge on the part 
of 111an, but by His own gift, dependent on a moral 
and spiritual state in man, which likewise springs from 
God. All this is completely unlike the course of Greek 
philosophy up to !>}1ilo's time. vVe cannot assure our- 
selves better of this fact than by comparing him in 
these respects with Seneca. Philo was older than 
Seneca by about twenty years. "\Vhen he visited 
Rome in the beginning of the reign of Claudius, he 
was already a grey-haired man. He is supposed to have 
died a few years later, but twenty-five years after this 
visit of his, Seneca was the representative of such 
philosophy as then existed at nome. 
 O\v in certain 
points these \vriters sho\v a similarity of tendencies. 
If Seneca exalted philosophy into a sort of religion, 
assigning to it the solution of the most important 
prohlems of human life, and requiring submission to 
it as the guide and teacher of man, Philo, on the other 
hand, sought to penetrate his theology with philosophic 
thought, and scrupled not to select Platonic, Peripa- 
tetic, and Stoic doctrines, which he attem pted to re- 
concile with the doctrine of 
{oses. In this process 
he was unconscious of being in any point untrue to 
the supremacy which he accorded without doubting to 
that doctrine. Nevertheless in picking and choosing 
from the Greek schools he was an eclectic like Seneca. 
Again, in their ascetic doctrine of subduing the flesh 
to the reason, in their view of the antagonism bet\veen 
mind and matter, there was much in commOD. Philo 
also agrees with the Stoic in declaring that the wise 
man knows himself to be as a citizen of the world not 
confined to any particular country, but feels himself to 
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be a member of tbe whole race of man, and a portion 
of the world. And in his treatment of slavery he 
requires it to be considered as an external lot which 
does not derogate from the regard due to the conlmon 
human nature in the slave. 1 This, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the points in which Seneca is so far 
superior to his predecessors, and in tbis he had been 
preceded by Philo. If we could suppose him to 
have been familiar with Philo's ,yorks it would solve a 
portion of the difficult problem respecting the source 
from which he derived a moral tone so little borue 
out by his own life. But while there is in the above- 
Inentioned points an agreement in the two thinkers, 
there is in the mental attitude and spirit of the men 
a total dissimilarity. Philo's view of everything in 
man's life is dependent on his conception of God. He 
has an -intense regard and affection for Him as his 
o\vn God, a person for a person. He annihilates 
himself before God's holiness, and admits that he is 
nothing without God's grace, and yearns for His com- 
munion. These sentiments are absolutely strange 
to Seneca, and to the whole course of Greek philo- 
sophy 2 down to his time. And this is the more re- 
nlarka ble in Seneca, because, as he tells us himself, 3 
he had imbibed a love for })ythagoras and a regard for 
some portions of Pythagorean doctrine, such as the 
abstaining from animal food and the transmigration 
of souls, fron1 his teacher Sotion, an Alexandrian, 
who must have been just of the same age as Philo. 


1 Zeller, v. 353. 
2 As Zeller admits, v. 360. "Durch diese Sätze, welche mit seiner 
ganzen Denkart so eng verwachsen sind, trennt sich Philo's religiöse 
Philosophie ganz entschieden yon cler reinen, in sich befriedigtell 
\Vissenschaft des helIeni8chen Alterthums." 
3 Epist. cviii. sec. 17-22. 
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nut there is no trace of any such doctrine respecting 
God or man's relation to God having been received by 
him. Oll the contrary, there is not a particle of piety 
in all the \vritings of Seneca. Bow should there be, 
since his God is a prilnal force llwelling in the ,vhole 
body of the universe, and how should Dlan worship 
force, or pray to an unhroken series of cause and 
effects? Then, as to the relation between God and 
man, Seneca would reach kllo\vledge and virtue by the 
exerci3e of his own reason, which is the principle of 
scientific thought, and had been the anirnating prin- 
ciple of Greek philosophy down to his tÏ111e. Philo 
would reach thenl by the gift of God, bestowed through 
llis grace, to which luan tnust correspond, though the 
first InOVetnent COUles fro III God. AllÙ I)Lilo dwells 
on all those Inoral relations of Goù, as Illakcr, provider, 

overllor, jullge, which had well-nigh di
appeal'eJ frolH 
philosophic thought and fronl literature in Seneca's 
time, though 1l0t from the popular conscience DOl' the 
reason of mankind. And what has just been said of 
Seneca would appear to be trne of all writers of 80- 
called Pyt hag-orean tendencies, outside of the J ewi
h 
circle of thought, in I -hila's time. rfhe lllost anxious 
search 1 cannot produco in then1 any resemblance to 
Philo in the particulars vIe have just now cited, but 
these form the whole basis of his thought and his dis- 
tinctive character. 
rrhus down to the end of Nero's reign there is no 
spirit in Greek philosophy or in its Latin affiliations 
bearing resern bln.nce to the spirit of Philo, requiring, 
that is, a special divine aid, distinct froll1 a nlan's own 
reaSOD, in order that he lllay attain knowledge, and 
a special moral character in the recipient forlned by 


1 Such, for inðta.ncc, as tha.t made Ly Zeller, v. 81-141. 
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this aid, to make him capable of it. It is almost 
the same thing to say there is no clear conception of 
moral character in God or of man's personal relation 
to Him. 
But thirty years after Seneca's time there appeared 
in Greek literature an author of great nan1e and 
wide influence, who may ahnost be termed a heathen 
counterpart of Philo. For Plutarch and l>l1ilo in 
their view of the relation of philosophy to religion, 
in the general ident.ity of their philosophical tenets, 
and in the attitude of their minds to religion, hold, 
the one being a Greek and the other a Jew, an analo- 
gous position to each other. The time and outward 
circumstances of I>lutarch's life were these. lIe was 
born at Chæronea in TIæotia about the year 5 o. A.t 
the tÎn1e of Nero's visit to Greece he is found studying 
philosophy at Athens under An1illonius of Alexandria. 
He is known to have visited Egypt. He was more 
than once at Iton1e, and seems to have given lectures 
there in the time of Domitian, which were largely 
frequented by persons of consideration. He formed 
friendships with noble .llon1ans, and dedicated works 
to them. In later years he is said to have been held 
in high esteem by the Emperors Trajan and IIadrian, 
and he is supposed to have died in the reign of the 
latter, about the year I 25. During this long life he 
,vas devoted to philosophy and literature, and still 
more to the religion of his country. On these su b- 
jects he ,vas probably acquainted ,vith every nloven1ent 
of thought in the cultured world of the I
oman EU1pire. 
Thus from the beginning of Domitian's reign to the 
nlÍddle of Hadrian's, his works may be taken as an 
index of the philosophic mind then prevailing. He 
spea1..s as a priest of Apollo in his ancestral religion, 
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as the friend of fl'rajan and lIadrian in the It01nan 
governlllent, while in literatnrp he is the exact con- 
tenlporary of Tacitus and the younger l)liny, as ,veIl 
as of J
pictetus. ] fe was a young man when St. Peter 
died, and the sphere of his Inental activity extended 
oyer the Pontificates of si-x: successors to the Prinlacy, 
St. Linu
, St. ...tnacletus, St. Clelnent, St. l
varistns, 
St. Alexanùer, anù St. Sistus. About the tÏ1ne when 
he ,vas lecturing at l
ome D0111itian \vas persecuting 
the Church, and he outlived by Inauy ypars the rnartyr- 
donI of St. Ignatius. 
lIe is tho first representative we haye renlaining of 
the K eopythagorean or 1 )latonising tone of thought. 
lie fully and exactly reflects it and his whole view of 
the ,vodd is franIed upon it. It is this. At the 
head of the universe a
 its author and orderer is the 
nlind and will of tho 
uprelne God. Under hin1 the 
rulers and administrators of hUInan affairs in general 
are the heavenly and visiblp gods, :tS the sun, 1noon, 
stars, planets, with which are iùentified the gods of 
the Greek nlyth01 ogy. Su bordinate to these are the 
" denlons," as cc watchers and inspectors" of things in 
particular, and lower yet, but superior to nlen, the 
sonls of heroes. 
Let us specifiy these somewhat 1nore exactly. 
First, as to the Supreme God, I>lutarch expresses 
himself thus: 1 cc "That is that which really is ? That 
which is everlasting, unproduced, and incorrupt, to 
which tinle brings no change. For titHe is 80nlething 
subject to motion, and forming itself into the appear- 
ances of matter in Inotion, always in a flux and never 
holding in its contents, like a vessel of corruption and 
prod uction; in which the very terms 'before' and 
1 IT(pl "Ôl,"'E, Iv .1.f),fþÔLfJ. 19, 20. 
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C after,' 'shall be' and C has been,' confess that there is 
no real being. . . . Now of God we n]ust say, lIe is, 
and is in no time, but in a motionless, tin1eless, unin- 
dined eternity, in whom there is neither before nor 
after, neither future nor past, neither older nor younger. 
TIeing One he fills eternity with one now. 1 And 
that alone is which in such wise truly is, neither past, 
nor future, nor beginning, nor ending. So ought 
worshippers to salute and address it, or indeed as 
some of the ancients, saying, 'Thou art one.' For the 
deity is not many things, as each of us, a heterogene- 
ous mixed collection, made up of countless differences 
which spring from being subject to passion. But 
tbat which is must be One, as that which is One, 
lTIl1St be." 
To the God so conceived every llloral perfection is 
attributed. "Being 2 perfectly good, he wants no 
virtue, least of all justice and friendship;" and" the 
blessedness of the eternal life which God possesses 
consists in his knowledge never failing by the succes- 
sion of things, for if know ledge and wisdom were taken 
away, immortality would not be life, but mere tÏ1ne." 
Yet this God, though the orderer and arranger and 
in this sense the maker of things, is not their creator. 
Outside of him and independent of him he found 
matter, and something moreover within matter which 
he could not entirely tame and reduce to his wilL This 
principle is called by the most different names, by the 
Persians Ahrimanes, by the Egyptians Typho, by the 
Greek mythology Hades and Ares, by Empedocles 
Conflict, by the Pythagoreans the Second, by Aristotle 
Privation, by Plato the Other, and, which is best of all, 


1 å.XX' ds WII Élll Tci3 II Ûll TÒ å.n 'lrf'Tr X1}PWKf. 
2 On the failure of Oracles, 24; On Isis, I. 
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the evil \V orld-soul. Thus in fact rlutarch admits 
of three principles: t.h
 first, the Godhead or good; 
the second, the unordered \V orld-soul, which is the 
origin of everything that is evil; and tho third, 
Iatter, 
the substratulu, itself without quality. Being re- 
ceptive of opposites this n1atter is moved and deter- 
nlined by tho powers which act npon it.! 
Thus, then, the universe came into being by the 
action of God upon 
[atter, in which lIe reduced to 
order the irregular soul, and so made the Soul of the 
World. 'rhe ordered movement of the world is time, 
before which there \vas no tirno nor any world. Thus 
the world had a distinct beginning, and its constructor 
only found in existence itH original part
, ::\Iatter 
without quality, and Soul without reason. 'rhe rest 
is aU Iris ,,"ork. TIe is to the world not n1erely as the 
artificer is to his work, for the builder, \vhen he has 
built his house, has done his ,york, but its father, in- 
asrlluch as the power of the generator is infused into 
the child, and holds nature together as being a portion 
of Jlirllself. 'rh
 soul of the world is not ll1erely a 
work. It is a portion of God, and is not only made by 
J[im but of I-lim and fl'OIl1 IIirn. But in it the inferior 
eleUlellt exists by the side of the superior. It is conl- 
posed of the divine reason which has poured itself out 
upon Inatter, and of that disorderly power which we 
termed the evil soul, of the principle of unity and its 
opposite. [Ience in all parts of the world there is 
evil beside good, disorder beside order, change beside 
pertnanence. 2 "The generation and constitution of 
this ,vorld is luixed out of opposite yet not equivalent 
forces. 'rhe Letter has the superiority, but it is inlpos- 
sible for the bad to be extern1inated, since with great 

el1t:'r, v. 152. 2 Ibid. v. 154, 155. 
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abundance is it seated in the body and in the soul of 
the whole, and ever fights a battle with the better." 1 
The Supreme God communicates himself to the 
world, and first of all to the heavenly gods,2 the sun, 
and the stars, and planets, with whom the gods of the 
Greek mythology are identified. The sun is the chief 
of these, and is the visible image of the Supreme God. 
Far below these are ranged the "demons," interme- 
diate beings, greatly surpassing men in knowledge and 
power, but in the construction of their soul and body 
subject to sensuousness. They are capable of pleasure 
and pain, they are of a changeable, and in a certain 
sense even mortal nature, for though very long-lived, 
they are not absolutely free from death or a change 
corresponding to death. Further, they are exceedingly 
. 
diverse in moral qualities. Bad gods are never spoken 
of, but there are bad demons. It is possible for a 
demon to turn himself to evil by his free-will; and as 
not only men can become heroes, and even demons, 
but demons also can become gods, so on the other side 
the case may occur that demons are drawn down into 
human bodies through sensual inclination. The gods 
are too far from the human world to interfere them- 
selves in its course, but they take part in this through 
their 
ervants the demons, to whom is entrusted the 
providence over particular things. 
In accordance with this hierarchy of intelligences 
superior to man, Plutarch recognises a triple provi- 
dence. This in its primary ground and origin is 
nothing else but the thought and will of the Supreme 
God. This will is fulfilled in a triple manner. The 
disposition of the universe and its general laws proceed 
immediately from the maker of the world. The origin 
1 On Isis, sec. 49. 2 See ZtlIer, v. 157. 
v
.m. K 
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and 111aintenance of 1110rtal beings are effected by the 
visible gods, the sun, planet
, and stars, in the Ulanner 
prescribed by those la,vs. The actions and the for- 
tunes of particular n1en stand nnder the protection 
and guidance of the dClnons. 
In connection with his belief in providpnce is his 
beli
f in the COllt inuance of the hUlnan intelligence 
after death. 1 Le decIal.es that these two beliefs stand 
or fall together. This continuance appJies only to the 
divine part in llU\U, which springs from the divine 
reason, not to t ]lE
 body or to the sensuous soul. And 
it 
eelns to rest on three tbillg
 in his n1Ïnd, the kin- 
ship of the hUlllan spirit with the divine, the necessity 
of a future r
tribntion and reconl pense for the evils of 
life, and the consolation which the thought of a future 
c"'{istence and recognition be:stows. 
rrhis doctrine of providence is of great in1portance 
in Plutarch's conception of the world, and in defend- 
ing it he vehelnently attacks two sorts of opponent
. 
First, the Epicureans, who ,vere willing to admit that 
" all things "ere full of gods." 1 rrhese gods, however, 
did not trouble themselves with human affairs, so that 
those of this sect denied entirely the doctrine of provi- 
dence. Secondly, the Stoics, whose fatalism destroyed, 
as he averred, the conception of possibility, and the 
freedonl of the will, and nlade error and wickedness 
into sonlething necessary, and the godbead the cause 
of evil. 2 
Plutarch's view of all nloral obligation runs up into 
religion. Piety is the attitude of his mind. In 
legislation the first and the greatest thing is the 
opinion entertained of the gods. It is the bond 
which holds together all cOll1munion and making of 
1 Zener, v. 16 4. 2 Ibid., v. 159. 


. 
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laws. A city could subsist without its foundations as 
easily as without belief in the gods, without oaths, 
vows, divinations, sacrifices. No tilHe is spent more 
joyously than in the temples. No sights, no actions 
convey more delight than what we see and do for the 
gods, by presence at their rites and sacrifices. f}'he 
ground of this joy is the good hope and belief that 
God is present propitiously, and receives graciously 
what is done. All things belong to the gods, and the 
possessions of friends are in COlnmon, and the good 
are friends of the gods. That a friend of God should 
not be happy, or the tenlperate and just Inan not be 
a friend of God, is inl possible. What is done by the 
gods we should expect to be good; but that these 
things are done by the gods is a source of great delight 
and boundless confidence. 1 
Now in this view of the ,vorld and man wherein 
does Plutarch differ from his Greek and Latin prede- 
cessors ? 
At the head of the universe he placed one God. 
Now the conception of which doubtless he felt the 
need, which he yearned. after, like other Platonics of 
the later school, was that of a God who should be 
living, superior to nature, external to tbe w'orld, a 
God who has intelligence and who has will. 2 In fact, 
Plutarch's God is the author of the universe, yet at 
an immeasurable distance above and beyond it. Some- 
where in that distance, but far below him, are placed 
the visible heavenly gods, the gods to whom Plutarch's 
people offered worship. In this system they are 
reduced to be Ininistering powers under the Supreme 


1 These various passages from Plutarch's works are referred to by 
Zeller, v. (70. 
2 Dö1linger, IIeidenthurn, p. 57 8 . 
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God, yet not creatures, inasmuch as the spirit which 
is in thenl is a portion of the one divine spirit. 'fhese 
gods rule the destinies of men, yet not inlmediately, 
but by the detnons unùer them, and in obedience to 
the will of the 
l1preme God over them. 
<\.nd lastly, 
there are the souls of heroes and the souls of Inen. 
And as the heavenly gods participate in the divine 
nature as spirits, so in an inferior degree do demons, 
heroes, and tnen, in their several order. And all 
these intelligences are not mere forces; they are 
personal beings. Ilerein lies the great, contrast of this 
systell1 \vith that of Stoicism. .For the Stoics also had 
reduced the universe to unity, ana to a unity which 
\vas not without intelligence, for it was rigidly ruled 
by the "common reason"; but it was without win, 
the solid adamant of an eternal Inachine. Now 
rlutarch's conception of personality is not complete, 
j list as his conception of God falls short of reaching 
that which he yearned after, a being entirely superior 
to nature and outside of the world. Still his God is 
sufficiently personal to be very different frolD that of 
the Stoics, and to give quite another spirit to the 
systetl1 of \vhich he stands at the head. 
Secondly, this philosophic system appears as the 
friend and supporter of the polytheistic worship, which 
at the same time it strives to purify and reduce to 
perfect order. Now Stoics and Epicureans both tole- 
rated that worship, and both adapted themselves to it, 
\vhilst the spirit which ruled then} was adverse to all 
worship. Epicureans, who denied a divine providence, 
certainly could not really favour prayer and sacrifice. 
But the rigid fatalism of the Stoics also struck at the 
root of these. Necessity kno\vs not prayer or sacrifice. 
Stoicism had likewise attempted by its physical inter- 
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pretation of myths to get rid of all the incoherencies, 
all the unseemly and immoral elernents, all the cor- 
rupting tales, which attached to the vulgar \vorship. 
In reducing all these to the abstract operations of 
one force, termed indifferently God, nature, fate, or 
providence, it had banished personality from the uni- 
verse. N ow all worship is between persons, and 
therefore whatever aspect of conformity to this vulgar 
worship Stoicism could assume, it was in its essence 
profoundly impious. In Plutarch, on the contrary, 
was a system which strove to give a logical foundation 
to the existing worship. It conceived both a per- 
sonal God, and a hierarchy of personal intelligences 
under him, which took delight in acts of worship. 
It preserved the names and the rites of the existing 
gods, and strove to make acts of homage paid to them, 
as servants and ministers of the Supreme God, to be 
part of a worship due to hinl. Finally, it fathered 
upon demons, who had given way to sensuous attrac- 
tions, all stories unworthy of the heavenly gods. 
Thus in Plutarch for the first time in Greek and 
Roman heathenism the" bewildering world of Poly- 
theisrll seems in process of reduction to order under 
an ever-mastering sense of the divine unity, in which, 
however, all the beings who take part and subserve it 
have personal relations. Here was an attempt to 
make a true and in ward reconciliation between philo- 
sophy and the popular religion. The gods of the 
popular religion, however debased in certain n10ral 
aspects the conception of them might be, were always 
personal beings. It was an attempt to give a reason- 
able basis to that religion, which would lead naturally 
to a pious observance of its rites. From his standing- 
point Plutarch could really believe th
t he who denied 
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,vorship to his god A pono was impious; and could 
himself venerate all the rites of his country's worship 
as parts of a ,vorship at the head of which stood the 
Supreme God. Philosophy in his hands did at least 
in some degree endeavour to bring back the component 
parts of that worship, prayer and sacrifice, oracles and 
nlysteries, to the positive meaning which lay beneath 
then), to detach the corruption and dra,v out the 
tru the 
In so doing Plutarch's spirit of piety is in striking 
contrast not lnerely with Seneca, not merely with the 
frivolous love of infidel negation, which breathes 
throng-h tho poets and historians of Augustan litera- 
ture, Lut with Cicero, with A ristotle, and even with 
Plato, froll) WhOl11 he aSSUlnes to derive his notion of 
God. rrhere is in him an intimacy of relation between 
Jl1an ana God as his author, ruler, and provider, such 
as had been strange for ages at least to those minds 
which can be sa.id to have been formed or influenced 
by Greek philosophy, and have come clown to posterity 
in their works. 
Ana here I wouIll recur to Philo in order to note 
certain very iInportant points in which his love of 
Greek philosophy had led hilfi, as it seems uncon- 
sciously, to desert the divine tradition of 1\108es and 
the orthodox J e,vish belief. Thus God to Philo is 
not, strictly speaking, the world's Creator, but only its 
constructor or builder, for Philo asserts the indepen- 
dent existence of n1atter, which God found in a chaotic 
state at the beginning, and uloulded by IIis divine 
power the universe out of it. In like 111anner he 
admitted the Stoic doctrine of the hUlnau soul being 
a fragment or derivation of the divine spirit; and 
after thus conceiving the origin both of matter and 
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spirit, he places the origin of evil in the conflict 
of these two. ]"1rom 1 God only what is good and 
perfect can derive only life and order. The imperfec- 
tion of the finite, the strife and opposition between 
things, the necessity of nature, tbe lifelessness of 
material things, the evil in the world, can be traced 
back only to a source distinct from the divine opera- 
tion. Accordingly the body is an absolute contradic- 
tion to the mind, and as such the source of all evils. 
The earthly shell is a prison out of which the spirit 
longs to be set free, a carcase which the soul drags 
about with it. Thus it is the conflict between the flesh 
and spirit, rather than the abuse of free-wil1, ,vhich is 
made the source of evil. Philo is further notorious 
for his extravagant use of allegory, both in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture on the one side, and in giving 
a moral sense to the Greek myths on the other. 
Now in all these four points, the conception of the 
Supreme God as the builder of the world, not as its 
Creator, of matter as existing originally and before 
the divine operation, of the hUll1an soul as an 
effluence of the divine, and of the conflict between 
matter and spirit viewed as the cause of evil, the doc- 
trine of Plutarch is the same as that of Philo. To 
say tbe least, l)lutarch vies with Philo in the extrava- 
gance with which he uses allegory in order to draw a 
meaning in accordance with his system out of the 
Greek mythology. But in all this it is Philo ,vbo 
Grecises, not Plutarch who J udaises. In anotber 
doctrine, however, which in Philo forms the crown- 
ing point of union between God and man, Plutarch 


1 Zeller, v. 33 6 , who observes that this train of thought in Philo is 
clearly seen not only in particular passages, but from all his statements 
respecting 
Iatter. See also p. 349. 
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approache
 hinl nearly, and this is the more reluark- 
able because it is a doctrine quite foreign to the natural 
genius and previous course of Greek philosophy. This 
is the attainlnent of knowlellge Ly an iUJn1eJiate gift 
of the Godhead rather than Ly the natural exercise of 
hUInan faculties. 'Vhence,t he argues, could kno\v- 
ledge of tbe Godhead come to us unless tho Godhead 
itself communicated to us this its most proper pos- 
se
sion, as it does all good. But if it re
ts upon a 
communication of the Godhead, the less we mix in it 
of our own the more perfect it will be. The higher 
revelation is a pa
sivity of the soul, wherein it has 
become an in
trument of the Godhead. It is a state 
of divine po
session. rrhe soul will never succeed, so 
long as it is encolnpassed with the body, in surrender- 
ing itself pure and undisturbed to the higher operation. 
Therefore every revelation is to be considered as the 
result of two movements, one natural and one divine, 
and in everyone the divine operation is to be dis- 
tinguished from the human ingredients. 1\ evertheless, 
it still remains our task to repress, as m ucb as 
possible, all activity on our own part, and to bring to 
meet the divine spirit an apprehension as far as 
possible undisturbed anù virgina1. 
Once more. Philo, out of a mixture of Platonic 
and Stoic notions with his Jewish belief, constructed 
the following theory as to the intermediate beings 
between God and the world. 'Yhen 2 God would make 
the \varld, He knew that every work presupposes an 
intellectual archetype, and for this purpose lIe framed 
first the su persensuous ,vorld of ideas. The ideas 


1 From Zeller, v. 173, who rf'fers to De Pyth. Ora c.. sec. 21-23; 
A matar, sec. 16; Dt/eet. Orac. Sec. 48 and 40. 
2 Zeller, v. 314, 315. 
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are not simply patterns. They are at the same time 
efficient ca'uses, powers, which reduce to order the as 
yet unarranged elell1ents, and impress on everything 
their qualities. Thus it can also be said that the 
archetypal world consists of the invisible powers which 
as a train surround the Godhead. It is through these 
invisible powers that God is active in the ,vorld, and 
,yorks in it what on account of His exalted majesty He 
cannot produce immediately. They are the servants 
and deputies of the Supreme God, the messengers 
through whom He communicates His will to men, 
the agents mediating between God and finite things, 
portions of the universal reason, which fornling and 
ordering bear sway in the ,vorld. They are the 
indissoluble bands wherewith God has encompassed the 
universe, the pillars ,vhich He has set under it. Hence 
they can be also descried as the ministering spirits and 
instruments of the divine will. They are those pure 
souls which are called by the Greeks demons, by Moses 
angels, and thus they come to be invoked by man. 
If a Greek philosopher, who desired above all things 
to restore the doctrine of the divine unity, yet to 
maintain the rites and worship of his ancestral gods, 
and to reconcile the one with the other, met with 
such a theory set forth in his own language, what 
could be more likely than that he would avail himself 
of it to present to his coun tryn1en such a view of the 
world as that above drawn from the works of Plutarch? 
He would strip off fronl it everything which had a 
special relation to the Jewish people, and he would be 
silent as to the source from which it was derived. 
The angelic messengers enjoying a celestial life and 
presiding over nations and individuals in Philo might 
well suggest a place for the national gods and heroes 
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of Greece, nor of Greece only, but of all other nations, 
and the view would come out as we actualIý find it in 
Plutarch, who thus atteu1pts to reòuce all religions to 
one. " God is not a lifeless thing subject to men, as 
those who confounded the gifts with the giver, wine 
with Bacchus and wheat with Ceres, were prone to 
in1agine. 'Ve deem them to be gods because they 
bestow their gifts upon us in an abundant and never 
failing stream. Nor are they different according to 
place, nor barbarous and Grecian, nor of the north 
o the south. The sun and the moon and the 
heaven and the earth are common to all though they 
have different names. So there is one reason which 
arranges and one providence which controls the world, 
and l11inistering powers set over every part, to whom 
divers honours and appellations are assigned by the 
Ia'-vs in different places, and sYlubols are used, some- 
times obscure and sometin1es clear, guiding the thoughts 
to divine things not without peril." 1 
Xow let us look back for a moment to the space 
we have traversed since Philo bore part in a legation 
to ROIne in tbe laf't year of Caligula. rrhe Christian 
Church had not then begun to preach to the Gentiles. 
It is probable that most of l>hilo's works had then been 
composed, but we have no means of judging whether 
they wero as yet kno\vn in the vVest. I>hilo himself 
is supposed to have been by no Ineans the first of his 
school, that is, the first ,vho atteIllpted at Alexandria 
to unite Jewish belief with an eclectic Greek philo- 
sophy, and who used as an instrument for that purpose 
tbe allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament 
Scriptures on the one hand, and the nloral or physical 
interpretation of Grecian myths on the other. For 
1 De /side, 67. 
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three centuries at least Greeks and Orientals had been 
thrown together under one government and in one 
place of study. And Jews had been settled in aU 
the cities of the Roman Empire, and far beyond it in 
the East, and probably in every place some male, and 
still more some female proselytes were attracted either 
to a complete or to a partial observance of their religion. 
Of Rome in particular we kno\v that since Pompey's 
conquest of Jerusalem Jews ,vere in large numbers 
there, and reference to their peculiar rites is not 
infrequent in Roman a.uthors. Moreover, whatever 
reasons existed in the condition of the provinces sub- 
ject to Rome for the rise of a philosophy which is 
called a revival of the Pythagorean or Platonic DIode 
of thinking, had existed equally for several generations 
of men, and this still more notably since the pacifica- 
tion brought about by the battle of Actium, and the 
establishnlent of one empire embracing so many races 
and religions. Now though certain philosophic ten- 
dencies of Philo-doctrines which he imbibed from 
Platonic, Peripatetic, or Stoic sources-were in the 
air around him, and nlay be considered as the result 
of the education which he received in the midst of 
Hellenic life, yet up to the time of Philo's visit to 
Rome nothing comparable to his religious system 
could be found in the heathen life of Greeks or 
Romans. The Jews were bodily in every place, but 
their nation and their religion kept them apart in 
spirit. They were looked upon with antipathy and 
contempt, and their bearing towards Polytheism was 
that of strong abhorrence and exclusion, not of 
aggression. Their position was one of defence, not of 
conquest, and so they were allowed the open exercise 
of their worship throughout the ernpÏ1'e. 'Vhatever 
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the reason may be, all the mixture of Greeks or ]{onlans 
\vith Jews had very little affected any but proselytes. 
It had not touched literature or philosophy among 
the heathen bO a
 to introduce into their }}}inds 
that in which the Jews \vere so superior, the belief 
which 'racitus in Trajan's reign amid his caricature 
of Jewish history and nlanners recognised, the belief 
"in one only God who is spiritual, supreme, eternal, 
unchangeable, imperishable." 
'l'his up to the time of rhilo. 
Let us pass on fifty years when Plutarch is a 
middle-aged nlan, anù is lecturing to an admiring 
audience in the later years of Domitian at Rome. 
'''"hat do we find? The tone and temper of heathen 
philosophy are completely changed. It is become 
pious instead of impious, worshipful instead of un- 
believing. It invites lllen to prayer and frequent 
sacrifices, whereas Seneca had told them that pra)Ter 
was useless, and that the only God which they should 
worship ,vas the God which they had within them- 
selves. But let us note the altered position of philo- 
sophy, as seen in Plutarch, with regard to two points: 
the first, its conception of God, and the second, its 
bearing towards the polytheistic worship. As to the 
first, instead of the lifeless, hard, lnetallic unity of 
fatalisnl, it speaks only of one God, ,,,ho is spiritual, 
not nlaterial, who is likewise the pattern of every 
virtue, who exerts an universal providence over the 
world anJ lnan. As to the second, instead of under- 
mining all religious rules and observances by its 
doctrin
, while it bestowed at rare intervals an out- 
war<l attendance on theIn, it has eagerly taken up the 
defence of the a,ctual worship, ranging all the national 
gods as the ministers and agents of the Supreme God, 
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and supplen1enting them with a host of demons who 
fill up the gap between them and Dlen. 
"\Vhat can be more unlike the old Roman world of 
Cicero, and his bearing towards the imlnortal gods 
whom he parades, and the smile which he attributes 
to the augurs when they meet each other? What 
can be more unlike the stage religion or thinly-veiled 
unbelief of Julius, Augustus, Tiberius, Strabo, Diodorus, 
Horace, Virgil, and Ovid? But the contrast is brought 
home to us because the successors of these men are 
still to be found in some of Plutarch's exact con- 
temporaries, in Tacitus and his friend Pliny. These 
stand very n1uch upon the ground of Cicero still. 
Tacitus thinks the facts which he records as historian 
to be the severest comment upon the notion of a divine 
providence extending over the fortunes of Inen. He 
maintains the ancestral worship as a thing of custom 
and as connected with the dominion of Rome. But 
it is an outward, hesitating, sceptical maintenance, 
more of the politician than the man. Both he and 
Pliny are utter strangers to Plutarch's heartiness of 
belief and spirit of piety. 
Now had anything happened between the accession 
of Claudius and that of Trajan which would throw 
light upon this change? Certainly something had 
happened quite unknown to the history of philosophy 
since it arose with Thales six hundred years before. 
Men had gone throughout the whole empire preach- 
ing the divine unity, spirituality, holiness, providence, 
and personality. Jews, and going forth from Judea, 
they had first approached the synagogues of their 
own countrymen which were to be found in every 
city, and strove within them to form a nucleus of 
believers in the new doctrine. N ext they proceeded 
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to associate therein the inhabitants of the enlpire, to 
,vhatever race, sect, or religion they might belong. 
These things were not done in a corner, but spoken 
in the 11lal

et-place, discu
sed in the Areopagus. 
\Yhatever philosophy had in the course of these six 
centuries divined about the unity of the Godhead had 
been illlparted in dark and doubtful illtinlations to 
congenial breasts: whereas a ringleaJer of this new 
sect said openly to Stoics and Epicureans in the place 
of their power concerning that unknown God, "whom 
you worship without knowing ITinl, the same declare 
I unto you." l)hilosophy, up to the tinlß these words 
,vere spoken, had acted as a dissolvent of the popular 
belief, bnt had never announced a positive doctrine 
,vhich could take visible form and proJuce effects in 
the practical world.. This was one novelty, and there 
was another as important involved in it. In the 
declaration of this one God an attack was nlade 
upon the whole polytheistic ,vorship. For lie ,vas 
an exclusive God, a God so entirely jealous of giving 
Ilis glory to another, that the proclaiming of Him 
must be the overthrow of the rest. This was an 
attack totany dissilnilar to the previous hostility of 
philosophy, as shown in the three chief sects, Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics. The worship which their 
doctrine attacked fronl ,vithin and secretly ruined 
had no enemy from without which it feared, or 
which was feared by philosophy itself. The rise of 
the various Socratic sects in the bosom of heathenism 
nlay Le likeneJ to the internal contests within a state 
for a redistribution of civil power. The combatants 
are bone of its bone and ilesh of its flesh; they do 
not mean to destroy their country, but strive to get 
possession of it for themselves. Kow this preaching 
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of the One God, who would not give His glory to 
another, was like an assault frorn a foreign power, 
which aims at overthrowing and thoroughly sub- 
jecting what it attacks. If the attack is strong 
enough, it is wont to unite against itself those rival 
parties. for civil pre-eminence which betoken a state 
of internal security. Foreign invasion brings about 
dOlnestic union. vVas not something like this ap- 
parent in that complete change of front which in 
the time of Trajan philosophy had Inade? At all 
events, the change corresponds exactly to the two 
points of attack by the foreign invader. Plutarch 
has a doctrine of the divine unity, and at the same 
tin1e he is the wannest friend of the polytheistic 
worship. And the civil power has no objection at 
all to such a statement of monotheislll as that of 
Plutarch. It is compatible with the full maintenance 
of the established religion; indeed, it is made by a 
priest of Apollo, who is Inost assiduous in the due 
performance of his rites. Accordingly Trajan pro- 
motes to a post of honour Plutarch, who believes, as 
we have seen, in one God, and states his belief, while 
as soon as St. Ignatius avowed that he carried the 
one God in his boson), Trajan ordered him to be 
thrown to the wild beasts. 



LECTURE XVIII 


THE STAXDING-GROUND OF PHILOSOPHY FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF NERY A TO THAT OF SEVERUS 


THE Greek philosophy, whether as seen in the pre- 
Socratic schools, in the Sophists, or in the l)}atonic, 
the l'eripatetic, the Epicurean and the Stoic sects, 
or again in the Eclectics, who made a mixture of 
them all, having acted without a break from the 
time of rrhales to the preaching of the Gospel in 
the reign of Nero as a dissolving agent of polytheism, 
takes up in the later years of Domitian, and from the 
time of N erva onwards, another position. It puts 
under its protection the assaulted fabric of pagan 
belief and worship. It strives to introduce reason 
and order into the 01yn1pian heaven of deities; to 
restore the shaken supremacy of Jupiter, and to put 
it on a larger and firmer basis. It ainls to defend 
scientifically that whole system of worship, the objects 
of which it had so often exposed to ridicule, with 
bitter censure of its scandals and exposure of its 
endless incongruities. 'Ve have seen that it had not 
taken up this new position even in the last writ- 
ings of Seneca, which reach to the year 64. Indeed, 
tbe Stoicism of Seneca, however eclectic and mixed, 
however tinged with peculiarities not before seen, cer- 
tainly did not point to a restoration of the ancient 
religion, but to a substitution for it of the god within 
us, that is, human reason. It set up a system of 
160 
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duty disjoined from worship altogether, which derived 
all its sanction from the possession of this reason, 
and so, at the bottom, from man hirIJself. 
Another thing also is to be remarked, that the 
philosophy then in vogue was connected with opposi- 
tion to the governn1ent or imperial rule. For this 
it was persecuted by Nero and even by Vespasian, 
as afterwards by Dornitian. Seneca and Lucan, 
Thrasea, Helvidius, . and Rllsticus were put to death, 
and many more were banished, at three distinct in- 
tervals, by tbese emperors, for their political, which 
were connected with their philosophical, opinions. 
But from the accession of :N erva another state of 
things begins. Philosophy accepts frankly the im- 
perial government, and as frankly the polytheistic 
worship. It swears by the genius of the emperor, 
and offers its cordial vows to the Capitoline Jupiter. 
Note also that t.his double alliance is not broken 
down to the tiHle of Constantine. 'Ve must view 
tbe second and third centuries of the Christian era 
under this aspect; and it is full of instruction. It 
points unquestionably to tile working of influences 
which Roman historians dissembled as long as they 
could and Grecian philosophers carefully ignored. 
\Ye. shall find that Tacitus, Plutarch, and Epictetus 
p
ss thelll over in silence, though we are not therefore 
to conclude that they knew nothing about them. 
Ignoring is often the nlost convenient mode of dealing 
with a peculiarly obnoxious adversary. 
From the accession of N erva the empire answered 
the altered temper of philosophy with a diffèrent 
mode of treatment. From that time forth it favoured 
its studies and promoted its teachers. The younger 
Pliny in his panegyric praises Trajan. for encouragin
 
YOLo III. L 
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those studies which the vices of a forn1er ruler had 
viewed with fear, and the studies specified are rhetoric 
and philosophy. Dio of l)rusa, se]f-banished under 
DOlnitian, returned joyously under Trajan, and ,vas 
distinguished by him. Iladrian sought intercourse 
with philosophers as well as ,vith learned men in 
general, and is supposed to have been the first who 
appointed public teachers of philosophy in llome. 
Antoninus Pius establisherl thoIn in all the provinces. 
The salaries of the learned ,vho ,vere drawn to the 
University of Alexandria continued on, and public 
professors of the four chief 
chools were nan1ed at 
Athens with ample appointments by 
Iarcus _<\.urelius. 
J anius Rusticus, probably the grandson of the Rus- 
ticus whom DOlllÏtian had put to death, was the bosom 
friend of the last-named emperor, and as governor of 
l
oIne gave the cro\vn of 11lartyrdoIll to J ustin 
lartyr, 
,vho had tried the various sects of philosophy, and 
finding satisfaction in none had taken refuge in the 
Christian faith. I t was a crÏIne worthy of the most 
ignominious death in the eyes of a descendant of a 
Stoic who had perished for his political and philo- 
sophical opinions. 
The second century, then, and the third, are the 
age of a triple alliance between the em pire, philo- 
sophy J and polytheism as seen in belief and worship. 
The enemy of ilnperial rule in Nero's time had 
become a friend in that of Trajan, just as the prayers 
and sacrifices which Seneca slighted had been en- 
couraged by I)} utarch's warlllest devotion. The in- 
ward and outward revolution is complet.e, ,vhatever 
Inay have been the caU'3es leading to it. That which 
ensued from this time 'vas not a mere natural 

equence or unfolding of tbe previous civilisation, 
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but a change of front betokening the approach of a 
new enemy. Plutarch and Epictetlls are not wholly 
legitimate successors of Cicero. A light has arisen 
in the East, th e reflection of which is seen on their 
faces, though their hearts refused to receive the 
warmth of its beanls. 
TIut this altered front of those who professed and 
taught philosophy is itself a phase of the change 
which had taken place in the feelings of the whole 
cultured class. During the civil wars, which began 
with Cresar's passage of the 11ubicon, and ended ,vith 
the establishnlent of monarchy by the victory of 
Actium, indifference to religion had been the pre- 
vailing tell1per of the times. So it had continued 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. The 
culmination of this tenlper and its turning-point lie 
in the reign of X ero. Already in that great break- 
up which followed his death, and which wrapped in 
flanles the Capitol while it threatened with destruc- 
tion the whole fabric of the empire, another widely 
different telllper is found to prevail. :\len's faces 
are set towards the East. Eastern rites and re- 
]igions are in \?ogue. Instead of indifference to 
religion there is a longing for satisfaction in it. By 
the end of the first century after Christ this current 
has set in with force, and it continues to the time 
of Constantine. Religiousness in a thousand different 
shapes, with a strong leaning to Eg)?ptian and Syrian 
deities, running in its excess into magical rites and 
theurgy, takes the place of that apathy which is so 
marked a feature of the classic times of Roman 
literature. Horace, that" spare and infrequent WOf- 
shi pper of the gods," who too often verifies his own 
confession that he was "a porker of the sty of 
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Epicurus," is the type of the former fran1e of nlÏnd: 
Plutarch, who finds the hours spent in their service 
a delight, of the latter. 11e1'e, however, we are tnet 
by two contrasts: the Stoic and the Platonic char- 
acter on the one hand, the Greek and the L'Üin mind 
on the other. 
There are two men of this period, exa.ct conteu1- 
poraries, bot h Greeks, one a writer wbo has had great 
influence, th
 other a n1an whose sayings as collected 
by a disciple are 31nong the lllost noteworthy utter- 
ances of heathenisln. Both are relllarkably religious, 
if compared with Cicero or any n1an of the .L\ugustan 
or Tiberian time. But the character of their religioll 
is quite tlifferent. Epictetus is a rigid monotheist in 
so far as this that th
 only God \VhOln he worships 
is the reason which is in e,ery man, and is part ot 
the one divine being. Upon this single ground hp 
estimates every fiction, and divides his day into its 
several duties a
 a Christian Inight. .6.\.11 external 
good
, rank, wealth, beauty, talent, health, are viewed 
by hiln with regard to tbis one standard. -.\.. man 
is fulfilling his duty as man, not in proportioD a
 
he posse
...es these, but as pos
essing nlore or less of 
them. 
ot having it in his power at all to deter- 
IninA th
 degrep in wl1Ìch he has thPIII, he uses what 
he has of theln accordin
 to the dictates of reason. 
...\nd all other men, since they po
se

 this divine 
attribute, as he does him
elf, are by nature brethren" 
common children, he even calls them, of one God. 
In reality they are rather parts of one God, and go 
back to hiln, or more properly to it, with no con- 
scious existence after death. If piety 1)e possible to 
such a frallle of 111Ïnd, Epictetlls is piou
. But it is 
plain that he flL)es not aim at a restoration of heat hen 
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polytheism. His whole systeul is a nlost complete 
dethronement of" t.he imll10rtal gods." He substitutes 
for Jupiter and all his Olympian assessors of pantheistic 
Deism that tremendous forBl of necessity, out of which 
heaven and earth, gods and heroes, Inen and animals 
are formed in endless evolution, and return back again 
into its exhaustless bosom. Epict.etus has been admired 
and copied in every age by those who, born and 
nurtured in Christianity, have been unable to sustain 
the weight of the Cross an(! the glory of a conscious 
eternity, or have loved and fostered the pride of an 
independent human nature rather than embrace the 
shame of a suffering God. He is the parent of modern 
Deism. 
The old rugged temper of Stoicism is wonderfully 
softened in Epictetus. Humanity and kindliness 
breathe in his precepts. You feel the slave who has 
gone through all the trials to which man's life is sub- 
ject, and learnt by his own sufferings to synlpathise 
with the sufferings of others. He is supposed to have 
been born in A.D. 45. . Thus he would be twenty years 
of age in the year 65, and was a young lnan at Rome 
at the tinle of Nero's persecution of the Christians. It 
is an Ï1Ilpossibility that the slave of Epaphroditus, 
Nero's freedman, could have been ignorant of the tor- 
ments inflicted on them. It is a very great improba- 
bility that he was not aware of many circumstances 
respecting the Christian life in those who professed it. 
When he asks, "vYhy should not the wise man call 
himself not by the nanle of any particular country, 
but son of God," was he ignorant of that Son of God 
who had already come into the world, who had been 
crucified for assun1Ïng that very title, so many of whose 
disciples had perished before his eyes for their fidelity 


. 
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in following H is precepts, in imitating His life, and 
in actually practising that Lrot herly love which Epic- 
tetus warnlly conlnlends? 'Ye cannot answer tLic:; 
question with certainty. Epictetus lived to th
 end 
of Trajan's reign, and by that titne there was a Chris- 
tian congregation in every great city. ] [is mind was 
specially curious on the sn bject of religion, and specially 
informed, and since he would naturally exan1Ïne every 
form of belief in his own day existing in the elnpire, 
we can by no llleans conclude from his general silence 
about Christians that they were unknown or unobseryed 
by hin). :ß[oreover, if there are resen1 blances in him 
to Christian tones of thought which no Greek heathen 
showed before him, the inference is, to 
ay the least, 
fair that we see in these resemblance
 a ,,,,orking of 
that leaven which touched numberless bosoms among 
the heathen, in whonl desertion of the heathen standiug- 
ground did not follow. 
The system of Epictetus would have transformed 
the existing heathen worship, but could never have 
restored it. It would have allowed the mythological 
gods to continup their exi
tence as parts of a physi- 
cal whole. It is convenient to l
pictetus to yest his 
conceptions in the usnal phraseology. Thus he con- 
tinually entitles his own snprenle God, Zeus. In this 
sense his system lllight be called a reconciliation 
between philos0phy and religion. Yet neither the 
supreme GOd nor the subordinate gods were per- 
sonal beings at all in the mind of Epictetns. Such a 
teaching could not obtain any hold npon the n13SS 
of mankind. Could it have rooted itself in men's 
minds, the wor
hip and its deities must have dropped 
away, silently absorbed in the all-enlbracing and all- 
consuming whole of which they had been partial and 


. 
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telnporary manifestations. TIut the character of Plu- 
tarch's piety was essentially different, for he attempted 
to range all souls of men, heroes, demons, stellar or 
heavenly gods under the headship of one supreme 
God, and all these were to him real beings, as the la
t 
and highest was real. His conception of personality 
is no doubt imperfect, as was that of his master Plato; 
and on his Inind, as on that of Plato, the eternity and 
independence of matter impinged as a hostile power 
which he could not subdue. Nevertheless, souls froln 
the highest to the lowest have in his conception 
not only intelligence but will. Thus \vorship to him 
was a reality, and his attitude to his country's gods 
was that of a religious mind. He would undo the 
work of mythology, disengage from the fables of the 
poets the truths which lay beneath them, and so restore 
the divine monarchy. The reconciliation here between 
philosophy and religion was genuine. The philosophy, 
if it prevailed, did not tend to transform the character 
of the religion, but to purify and renovate it. How- 
ever much the N eostoi
 and K eoplatonic school, under 
the influences surrounding them, inclined to agree 
together in certain hUlnanitarian doctrines, which are 
very marked both in Epictetus and in Plutarch, such 
as the recognition of man's dignity in the slave, the 
enforcement of men's universal brotherhood, the in- 
j unction of kindness to all and sympathy with al1, 
there is this essential divergence between them. The 
Stoic is simply a pantheist; the Platonist acknow- 
ledges a God independent of matter, though unable 
fully to subdue it, whose \vill corresponds to his 
intel1igence. 
Epictetus and Plutarch were the most distinguished 
of their own time, the former as a teacher, the latter 
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as a writer: as well as those who have had by far the 
greatest influence on the generations which have suc- 
ceeded thenl. They represent the 
toic and Platonic 
nlind in the phase which it assurned at the beginning 
of the second century. Let us add to them another 
Greek who is likpwise of the same epoch, Dio of Prusa, 
surnamed for his eloquence the golden tongue, the 
Inost successful Rhetor, or as w'e should now call him 
Lecturer, of the day. Dio's occupation was to go from 
city to city of the great empire, and deliver addresses 
to the cultured class of society. Ec1ectic in his creed, 
that is, serving up such a Iuixture of Stoic and Pla- 
tonic views as would please the palate of his hearers, 
and only partially a philosopher, he yet professed to 
Le a physician of souls. He \vas born about A.D. 50, 
and hp lived at least to the end of Trajan's reign, say 
to I 20. 'Vhen Don1Ïtian made his raid upon the 
philosopbers he ,vas expelled from Rome, and wan- 
dered for SOBle time arnong the barbarians on the 
banks of the Danube. But with N erva' s accession a 
new time opened for hiln, which was one of unbroken 
prosperity until his death. His lectures procured hinl 
fanle, while they increased his already large patrimo- 
nial wealth, and he enjoyed the special favour of the 
Emperor Trajan. Thus he was acceptable both to the 
class which he addressed, anù to the ruling soyereign, 
and \ve can be sure tbat what he put forth fairly ex- 
hibited the prevailing spirit of the tinle. 
ow two of 
his extant orations, the twe1fth and thirty-sixth, give 
us in considerable detail his conception of the universe 
and of the power ruling it. rrhus he considers the 
only strong and indissoluble principle of cOtl1IDunion 
and justice to be the conjunction of the hunlan race 
1 Orat. xxxvi. p. 46. Edit. :\Iort>J. 
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with the divine in the common possession of reason. 
According to this the universe may be well called a 
city not under the dominion of indifferent or petty 
rulers or tyrants, or democracies, or oligarchies, not 
severed into seditions and parties through all time by 
such-like diseases, but arranged as the best and \visest 
of kingdoms, whose Jaw is a law of harmony and 
friendship, For a supreme legislator, who is the abso- 
lute lord of all being, enjoins the same thi
g upon 
mortals and immortals, and gives as a sample his own 
government. Divine poets learned from the muses to 
call him Father of gods and men. For 1 this whole 
universe, when it came forth conlpleted by the wisest 
art, fresh from its ::\laker's hands, brilliant and lucid 
in all its parts, knew no infancy or weakness, after the 
fashion of human and mortal nature. It "'as fronl the 
beginning in its prime, and its maker and father be- 
holding it, took not pleasure, for this is a mean and 
low expression, but rejoiced and exulted to see the 
gods present before him. . . . For 2 he is the common 
king and ruler and judge and father of men and gods, 
the dispenser also of peace and war, if only we be able 
to chant his nature and his power in few words falling 
far beneath his worth. 
Now 3 the opinion and conception concerning the 
nature of the gods in general, and especially respect- 
ing the ruler of them all, is first of all conlmon to the 
whole race of man, Greek and barbarian alike, being 
necessary and innate in everyone who has reason 
without mortal teacher and initiator. Thus it is 
infallible, both because of the kinship existing, and 
the many evidences of the truth which do not admit of 


1 Orat. xxxvi. p. 454. 2 Orat. xii. p. 199, 
3 Ibid. p. 201. 
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dulness or neglect. For the divine wonders of heaven 
and the stars, of the sun and mOOD, of day and night, 
the In any-voiced sounds of winds and forests and 
ri Vel'S and sea, of tame and wild beasts, and the 
11l1luan voice itself so full of sweetness and of beauty, 
having power to give a name to every object of the 
intellect, these are the things in the midst of w h ieh 
lnen live, not far off nor outside" the Divine," so that 
they could not renlain without understanding. Hu"y 
then could they be ignorant or have no conception of 
their own ;:;ower and Planter, I>re5ervel' and .x ourisher, 
filled as they ,vere with the divinê nature by seeing 
and hearing and eyery sense, living on the earth, but 
having light from heaven and food in abundance by 
the gift and provi
ion of their fir
t father, God? 
This innate conception of God finds further a four- 
fold expression, in the poet, in the legislator, in the 
artist, and la
t of all, perhaps the truest and most per- 
fect, in tbe philosopher. .And 1 here \\ye 111ust excuse 
t he lleces
ity under which the artist lies of expressing 
by the human shape that intelligence and wisdom 
which neither painter nor sculptor can render as they 
are in themselves. Thus the IHlIllan body is put upon 
,. the Divine" as a shape to express that rpason which 
has no etn bodiu1ent to the sight and no form in the 
conception. It is a symbol better than those forms of 
anin]als used, as is said, by some barbarians to express 
"the Divine." It is better to have such a symbol 
than to be without any visible representation, because 
of that strong love w.hich is in all men to hononr and 
worship, to touch" the Divine": just as little children, 
torn away from father and mother, have an inexpres- 
sible yearning in their dreanls to stretch forth their 
1 Orat. xii. pp. 207-2 I I. 
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hands to them. Thus it is that men justly loving the 
gods for their benefactions and their relationship are 
eager in every ,yay to be with them and to converse 
with them. 
Now 1 this first and immo
tal parent, this giver of 
life and all good things, this common Father and 
Saviour and Guardian of men, is none other than aU 
who are of Greek lineage term their ancestral Zeus, 
and he is represented by Phidias as watching over 
serene and peaceful Greece, so far as it was possible 
for mortal conception to imitate the divine and unat- 
tainable nature. 
This Father of gods and men is the architect and 
arranger of the whole universe, which he administers 
for the general good of all. He has impressed perfect 
order and harmony on it fronl the beginning, so that 
it had no infancy, no \veakness. He maintains that 
order and harmony in it. ffhe relation between him 
and the other gods is not defined further than that 
he is called general1y their father and leader. Are 
they parts of him, or ministers? This question is 
left unsolved. It seems as if it were unasked. He 
is the sovereign reason, and they are inlIllortal, and 
share that reason, as men who are 1110rtal share it, 
but in a lesser degree, so that the whole race of gods 
and men form together "that which has reason." 2 
Yet while this supreme God is the architect of the 
universe, and is so exhibited with all the pomp of 
langnage which Dio can command, the notion of 
creation is absent. His wisdom is in)pressed upon 
matter, and the result is that infinite variet)? of form 
combined with purpose which the world presents, but 
the question how matter came there to be operated 


1 Orat. xii. pp. 205, 21 5. 
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upon is avoided. " For 1 this first and most perfect 
architect took for that in which his art should ,vurk 
the universal matter of the whole." All power, wis- 
dom, and goodness, which can be assigned to a God 
who is not a Creator, are assigned to hinl by Dio. 
.A.gain, the kinship between God and man-the 
sharing, that is, of th
 divine reason, which dis- 
tinguishes the divine and the human race, and it 
alone-is strongly dwelt upon, and that on its two 
sides; on the side of the deity as a reason for the 
unfailing divine solicitude about all nleD, on the side 
of man as a rea
on for reciprocal philanthropy between 
all tHeU without regard to national distinctions. For 
the contracted view of nationalistn is entirely over- 
leapt by Dio. The divine 2 polity is a comn1union of 
gods and men sharing law and citizenship bebveen 
all who possess reason and prudence, and Zeus pre- 
sides over hospitality by his name Xenios, because 
we must esteem no man strange to us, and he draws 
together all 111en and wills them to be friends to each 
other, and no one an enemy. In short, the whole 
humanitarian doctrine is as conlpletely the possession 
of Dio as of Epictetus and Plutarch. It is a point 
in which tbe Stoic, the Platonist, and the Eclectic are 
altogether of one n1Ïnd, and which forn1s a basis of 
their teaching. 
Sow \, hence did Dio derive the conception of this 
supreme architect of the universe who put the world 
together by Iris moulding art out of universal matter, 
(Iud who rules it with equity and unfailing care? He 
al1eges that all men by a
 intuitive judgment accept 
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such a God; that the legislator, the poet, tbe artist, 
and last of all the philosopher, merely exert their 
several powers to give expression, as each best may, 
to this intuitive judgment. But was he in this like- 
wise a Platonist? Had Plato preceded hinl by nearly 
five hundred years in setting forth such a God? In 
the Timæus we certainly find delineated an agent con- 
ceived as preceding the world, a divine constructor or 
artist who puts together the universe, which is a mixed 
gpneration of mind and necessity. This agent, so far 
as n1Ìnd, or intelligent force, can persuade matter, 
which it finds pre-existing, and in which resides an 
"erratic/ irregular, random causality," to yield to its 
swa

, produces what is best under the circunlstances. 
The l(osmos, the orderly arrangement which extends 
through all nature, is the result of his skill. " This 
!(osmos, hnving received its complenlent of animals, 
Illortal and ilnmortal, has become greatest, best, most 
beautiful and most perfect, a visible animal comprehend- 
ing all things visible, a perceivable God, the image 
of tbe cogitable God: this Uranus, one and only- 
begotten. " 
So far as this Dio's Demiurge is the reproduction 
of Plato's. But now we come to an important varia- 
tion between them. The Demiurge of Plato is entirely 
distinct from the generated gods. First he makes the 
Kosmos, which has both a soul to itself inlplanted by 
him, and a body of the primordial matter, and so is 
itself a god, though with many separate gods resident 
within it, or attached to it. Such are the sun, the 
moon, the planets, the stars, which are generated or 
constructed by the Demiurge as portions or members 


1 Grote, who (Plato iii. 293) translates, as follows, the last words 
of the Tirnæus. 
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of the T(o
mos, their bodies out of fire and other 
elements, their souls of the Forlus called Identity 
and vi versity. IIere, then, l)lato supposes the 
physical construction of a complete world by his 
Den1Ïurge. But after such a construction, what is 
he to do \vith the mythological gods believed in by 
the people among whom he lived? The account which 
he had given of the formation of the world, or, as he 
terms it} ",,-hat ,ve have said of the nature of the 
visible and generateil gods," was plainly quite incom- 
patible with the existence of these others. He dis- 
tnisses them in the following ,vords: "To speak of 
the other deities and to know their generation is 
beyond our faculties, but we must trust to what 
those of old have said, for they "
ere, as they said, 
descendants of the gods, and surely knew their own 
ancestors. It is irnpossible, then, to disbelieve the 
children of god
, although what they say is destitute 
both of probable and necessary proof; but as they 
assert that they are recounting family matters, we 
1nust obey the laws and credit them. X ow' according 
to them the generation of these gods was thus:- 
Oceanus and Tethys were children of Earth and 
Ileaven, and rhorcy
, I{ronos, and Rhea and the 
rest were children of these; hut children of I
ronos 
and Rhea were Zeus and 1Iera, and all that we know 
are called their brethren, and others still who were 
their progeny. JJ 2 Thus all the traditional gods of 
Greece, including Zeus, are practically got rid of by 
Plato, while his Demiurge stands at an immeasurable 
height above the gods whom he has generated. For 
Plato next supposes the Dell1iurge to call together 
both all those \)ho revolve around us visibly, being 


1 Timnus, sec. 15. 


2 7'imæus, !'ec. 16. 
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the physical gods first described, and those who show 
themselves when they please, being the traditional 
gods whom he had just shunted aside, and to address 
them thus: "Ye gods of gods, of whom I am the 
constructor and father, all things formed by 111e are 
in virtue of Tny will indissoluble. "Thatever, indeed, 
has been composed is dissoluble, but to desire to dis- 
solve what is beautifully harmonised and well disposed 
would be a lnark of evil. N ow inasmuch as you are 
generated, you are not ÏInmortal, nor absolutely indis- 
soluble, yet you shall never be dissolved, nor be subject 
to the lot of death, in virtue of my will, which is a 
greater and more powerful bond than what at your 
generation bonnd you together. JJ 
Thus the Demiurge of Plato has no resemblance to 
the Zeus of Grecian tradition, whereas, on the other 
hand, Dio's supreme God is simply the ancestral Zeu
 
exalted by all the attributes of power, wisdom, and 
goodness which can be given to a constructing intel1i- 
gence until he becomes the Demiurge of Plato; that 
is, Dio has united himself with that mythology which 
Plato put aside. He has invested the form of the son 
of I{ronos with a certain divine unity, so that the 
gods and goddesses who were of equal lineage and 
Eke power with himse]f recede into something like his 
ministers. They would be simply his ministers, if the 
notion of creation had entered into Dio's mind. A 
species of Inonotheism tries to arrange itself with the 
Inanifold forms of the Greek polytheism. It is the 
alliance of philosophy with the established worship 
under the empire, whose lord is the god upon earth, 
the bearer of the whole civil po,ver, but likewise thè 
visible image of the Capitoline Jupiter. 
Now these three men, Epictetus, Plutarch, and Dio 
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ChrysostonHls represent very sufiìciently aU the phases 
of the Greek Iuind of their time. In one we have the 
Stoic, in another the Platonist, in the third the popular 
semi-philosopher and lecturer, who combined the Stoic 
doctrine of reason with the I)latonic view of the divine 
unity. All profess a strong belief in the divine pro- 
vidence, and are never weary of extolling the wisdoIll of 
its rule. ....\gain, all three are thoroughly penetrated 
\vith the doctrine of the universal brotherhood of Dlen, 
and draw as a conclusion froln it the recipr(lcal duties 
of kindness and friendship. They are 110t so much 
citi.lellS of Itolne as preachers of a human race. 
Rut now, turning from thebe varieties of the Greek 
n1Ïnd, let us compare t heln with four distinguished 
\vriters and an enlperor, who were all Latins and just 
of the sanle tin1e. flow do they stan(l in referencp to 
Tacitus, the younger })liny, Suetonius, J uvenal, and 
Trajan ? Tacitus is neither a Stoic nor a Platonic 
monotheist: he seen1S to accept the gods of his 
country, to acknowledge their power and their inter- 
ference in the affairs of tnen, yet he is full of painful 
doubts as to the fact of a divine providence. The lot 
of men i8 dark to hin1 altogether. He would fain 
hope that at Jea"t the InOl'e deserving have sOlne 
existence after death. He n1ay be said to ackllO\V- 
ledgp and defend the OlYllJpian asselubly as part of 
the I
oman constitutioD. He is indefinitely nearer to 
Cicero's world than his Greek contemporaries. For 
philosophy altogether be Lad somewhat of the old 
Ron1an 
corn. Thus he quotes his friend and father- 
in-law ....\.gricola as saying of hirnself that in early 
)"outh he \Vould have pursued the study of philosophy 
luore keenly than a TIoman and a senator should, but 
for his mother's prudent tempering of that burning 
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love of knowledge. So he makes Helvidius Priscu, J 
an exception to the Inajority, inasnluch as he did not 
prosecute Stoic philosophy as a cover for a life of 
lazy inactivity, but to find in it a dauntless spirit for 
the dangers of a stateSl11an'S duties. 1 The world of 
Tacitus, in short, is not a world for Greek thinkers, 
but for Roman workers. Trajan fulfils his ideal of an 
eInperor, and the great soldier whose days are given 
up to the ceaseless labours of government," ho rules 
by and with his senate, is as a light which shines 
before Tacitus" at the beginning of that most blessed 
age." The principate, borne by him, almost redeemed, 
by maintaining liberty while it saved society, the 
"headlong servitude" of Rome unJer Tiberius, the 
madness of Caius, the stupidity of Claudius, the 
fiddling, the debauchery, and the cruelty of Nero, 
the suspicious tyranny of Dornitiau. The same is 
the attitude of his friend the younger Pliny, who 
built temples as well as inaugurated schools for his 
poorer neighbours. Suetouius is a IIJOre decided 
believer than either in the gods according to the 
popular belief. The sàme tone and tenlper nlay be 
observed in J uvenal, but then it should be added that 
in him some of the noblest precepts and principles of 
Stoicism are found together with belief in the old 
gods. Thus in his own town of ....<\..quinum he dedi- 
cated an offering to Ceres in fulfilment of a vow. It 
is of the gods collectively that he expresses his belief 
in a providence answering man's prayers better than 
the suppliant himself would know how to answer 
them. It has been said that åll the records of clas- 
sical Greek literature do not produce a sentiment so 
favourable to the heathen god
 as that contained in 
1 Tacitus, .Agricola. 4; Bist. iv. 5 ; Agricola. 3. 
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his fatDous verse, " :\lore dear to thenl than to himself 
is luan." This sedulous worshipper of the old gods 
has likewise blent togetber the best parts of l)latonic 
and Stoic theory in a passage which represents the 
divine unity, the gift of reason proceeding from the 
common nature of man, and the reciprocal duties of 
men to each other derived from this common origin. 


"This marks anI' hirtll, 
'fhe great distinction froDI the beasts of eart1l. 
And therefore gifted with superiur powers 
Anù eapahle of things divine, 'tt
 ours 
To learn and practi
e every nseful art, 
And frOln high heayen deduce that better part, 
That IHoral seU3e, denied to creatures prone 
And downward Lent, and fou11l1 with man alone. 
For he who gaye this va
t l11achiue to roll 
RreatllCd life in them, in Ufo' a reafo'oning soul, 
That kindred feelings might our state iInpro,'e, 
And mutual wants conduct to nlutuallove." 1 


Here Jnvenal in one of his happier moments breathes 
a sense of the dignity of nIan's destiny which is far 
above the Inoral tone of his three contemporaries, for 
they nlay be said to be heathen of th
 old block. The 
currents which have reached the Greek mind have 
only slightly touched them. Not that even Trajan, 
the unliterary soldier, and much les
 the philosophic 
historian and the well-read man of letters, were igno- 
rant of the theories \vhicb we find in "Epictetns and 
Plutarch and I)io. They knew of them dOll bt]ess: they 
listened to them. They would themselves be auditors 
of many philosophic lectures at Rome, or Athens, or 
Alexandria: but they reckoned philosophy a Greek 
science, just as before a.nd after then1 even Ronlans 
,,,ho philosopbised 'wrote in Greek. Such w'ere Cor- 


1 Sat. J..V. 142-150. Gifford's translation. 
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nutus, :ì\Iusonius RufuE:, Favorinus, 1\1 arcus Aurelius, 
while the vast majority of philosophical tt'achers 
throughout the en1pire, in the western as well as 
the eastern parts, were Greeks. But the life of 
these five, who lnay be said to represent very fairly 
the senate, the bar, and the literature of Rome in 
their day, was on the old Ronlan standing-ground of 
Augustus, though they would have claimed to be 
Rornan gentlenlen of a more advanced civilisation, 
which began alread
1' to concern itself with the educa- 
tion of the poor, and even with orphanages. Further, 
in considering tbis latter tendency it should not be 
forgotten that Tacitus in his language and Pliny and 
Trajan in their acts showed a very complete hatred of 
Christianity. Trajan in his rescripts to Pliny appeals 
to his age as having a standard of humanity superior 
to the preceding time; and it ,vas he who established 
on a firm basis the condenlnation of Christianity as an 
illicit religion. Again, the learned and elegant. lawyer 
who appears in his letters with all th
 refined tastes 
and pursuits of an English gentleman in the nine- 
teenth century, disntisses to summary executi9n men 
and WOHlen against w hOlD nothing could be alleged 
but 111eeting together to address worship to Christ as 
God. Thus the heavy sentence which concludes the 
acts of 11lartyrdom of St. Ignatius receives the fullest 
verisimilitude from the official proceedings of Pliny, as 
described by his own pen to his master Trajan, who 
replies to him with affectionate commendation. The 
enlperor who sentences the martyr corresponds exactly 
to the emperor who instructs the prefect. 
Taking these seven men, Epictetus, Plutarch, and 
Dio on the one hand, J uvenal, Tacitus, Pliny, and 
Suetonius on the other, they offer no inadequate 
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specinlen of that COlllpound society which the great 
Emperor Trajan ruled. The contrast in them between 
the Greek and Latin mind is striking. Certainly 
Tacitus is the ablest anrl rno:-;t original of the seven: 
but his religious and philosophic standing-ground is 
perhaps the nlost ob
cure. Indeed, religion and philo- 
sophy for him belong to the policy of the empire. 
They have no deep place in his heart. It is not the 
tlestiny of nlan but the destiny of I
ome which moves 
him. And if he does ever nlake a relnark upon provi- 
dence or hUl1lan life in general, doubt and gloom se('lll 
to invade his clear practical intellect, and despondency 
to quench his feeling as a patriot. Pliny is the care- 
ful adn1Ïnistrator, the polished Jnan of letters, who is 
ready for any philosophic discussion with his friend
, 
and worships his country's gods ,vithout hesitation. 
These are the Latin friends and servants of the eln- 
peror, while in Trajan himself we see the enl bodimellt 
of the valour, the statesmanship, the practical govern- 
ing qualities which sustained the l-
oman world, and 
,,'hich met with entire honlage frotH such Dlen as 
Tacitus and Plinv. But it is to the Greeks that we 
, 01 
nlust look for any theory as to the deeper problems 
which surround hUll1an life. It \vas the provincials 
who thought for the humanity which Rome governed. 

ow Epictetus, T)io, and Plutarch were likewise valued 
and honoured by Trajan. They represent the learn- 
ing and intellectual activity of the Greek portion 
of his empir
. In then1 we find a very definite 
standing-ground taken up as to the relation between 
philosophy and the existi"'1g belief and worship. From 
their time ,ve may say that philosophy, as dis
eminated 
by Greek teachers to the cultured classes, contained 
two Inain elements. The first is the entertainment of 
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an exoteric mind much after Plutarch's pattern with 
regard to a supreme God, of whom all the mytho- 
logical or elemental gods are parts or ministers; and 
the second is the maintenance in practical life of all 
the worship sanctioned by the laws. rrhis means that 
the Greek thinkers were attenlpting to give a scientific 
basis to the belief in the heathen gods which was 
expressed in their worship, and on this basis to 
reconcile philosophy with religion. Such a recon- 
ciliation had never been thought of up to the times 
of Augustus and Tiberius, fur its need had not been 
fel t. Philosophy under various forms had been per- 
sistent in one thing, its enmity to the existing religious 
worship. By it the thinking and cultured classes were 
alienated from that \vorship, and the alienation was 
equally complete whether the Stoic, the Epicurean, 
or the Sceptic form of thought was preferred. Dut 
then the worship fronl which the bias of cultured 
thought led men away had during all this time 
encountered no external enemy of its own kind. I 
pass over the attraction .of individual lninds in the time 
of the enlpire to Syrian or Egyptian gods as not 
counting on a large scale. Viewed as a whole, no 
other worship had c0111peted with it. It was in no 
danger of falling by those various fOrtlls of philosoph)
, 
which, as a whole, consisted mainly in negation. Prayer 
and sacrifice supply an universal need in nlan which 
cannot be satisfied by denying that it exists. So in 
the times we have mentioned philosophic unbelief 
went on to a certain extent in the few minds which 
form the cultured classes, while the great ll]ass still 
found support in frequenting the established rites. 
Further also, the philosopher in practice did not 
sever himself from that worship as a enstonl and habit 
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of life. But this new reconciliation between philosophy 
and religion, by \vhich it was attempted to restore 
a certain nlonotheisn1, and to reduce to order and 
harlllony the vast multiplication of heathen deitie
, 
indicated that some new power had arisen, which it 
was preparing to meet. 'Vhy di..l Epictetus speak 
of Dlan as being the son of God, possessing in hi
 
own nature a dignity universal Bnd indefeasible, which 
is superior to all gradations of fictitious rank, and 
places the beggar \vho realises that dignity above 
the emperor who is only proud of the rank? '\Vhy 
did Plutarch and Dio bring forth again Plato's Demi- 
urge, though no longer half concealed in the intricat
 
recesses of philosophic thought, "hard to find out 
and impossible to describe to an"? 'Vhy did they 
not only invest hit11 with all except creative po\ver, 
wisdorn, and goodness, but further identify him with 
the Zeus of Greek mythology? In the systenl of 
the Stoics, it is true, as \ve find it delineated in 
Cicero, the universe had become a city, a kingdom 
ordered \vith snpreIne wisdom and friendship towards 
man by the best of legislators and fathers, when so 
it pleased theIll to repre:"ent, as in the hYlnn of 
Cleanthes, that creation of their abstract reasoning, 
the terrible forln of necessity. Now, however, the 
crowd of OIYlnpian deities, the peers of Jove who in 
the popular belief held over them an undefined 
prin1acy, appeared his obedient satellites in the fer- 
vent exaltation of his throne which Plutarch and Dio 
celebrated. Something more powerful than philosophy 
had set the heathen worship on its defence, when philo- 
sophy, deserting its old ground, applied itself to build 
up the tern pIe and to j nstify the rite, and to defend 
the gods to WhOlll the temple 'vas hnilt and the ritp 
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offered. Yet this is what we see from the beginning 
of Trajan's reign, and that standing-ground thus taken 
up is never again relinquished. It continues to be 
the basis of operation on which the heathen defenders 
of Olynlpus stand, until the termination of the conflict 
with the Christian Church. 
Whatever appears in common in three such teachers 
as Epictetus, Plutarch, and Dio ChrysostoluUS nlay be 
securely predicated of the whole Greek mind which 
they represent. Now such is the notion of God and 
Providence which is of perpetual recurrence in them. 
The universe is n10st wisely governed according to 
them by one maker, that is COl11poser and arranger, 
and for the good of man, who is distinguished from 
all other animals by the possession of reason, which 
he has in common with this God. "\Vhen speaking of 
God and Providence in this general relation they are 
rigid monotheists, but then, whenever it suits their 
turn, they are as completely polytheists, using the 
gods, like men, as parts of the divine intelligence. 
By this sort of legerqemain two results are accom- 
plished. On the one hand, for the philosophic n1Índ 
they approve the unity, wisdom, and power of the 
universe; on the other hand, for the popular mind 
they defend and justify all the existing worship of all 
the established deities. }Ioreover, the God whon1 
they so exalt as the maker and n1aintainer of the 
universe is called by the name of the national god of 
the Roman Ernpire, Zeus or Jupiter. As they thus 
exalt him, every other power seems to sink into insig- 
nificance before him, so that passages Inay be takea 
from thetn which seem to convey almost a Christian 
conception of God. Then immediately other passages 
may be cited in which the deities are mentioned 
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collectively, or any particular deity is specified, and 
piety to theTn is inculcated on the COlnnlon ground of 
piety to him, and the worship paid to theln is exactly 
iclentical with the \vorship paiJ to hin1-as for in- 
stance in the great and most si
nificant rite of Racrifice 
-nor is their relation to hitn anywhere distinctly 
stated. So far, indt'ed, as the pa

ing from the 
singular to the plural appellation, and the reverse, 
so that the tnonotheistic and polytheistic expre

ion 
is interchanged, a
 if equivalent, this is found in the 
clas
ical age of G reek literature, in Th ucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Pindar, LEschy Ius, and the poets generally.l [f 
this were all, Epietetus and Plutarch would in this 
only be inst(lnces of a comrnon and ancient inter- 
change, or as it were unconscious indifference in the 
nse of one or ?/lany when 
peaking of "the Divine." 
\Vhat distingni
hes theru i
 the force and explicitness 
\vith which they bring out the conception of a dh-ine 
Tnonarchy, l
aving as it seems no placf' for Hny other 
ruling power than that oue which they have so 
ex-al ted. 
rrhese three conspicuous :;;pecinlens of Greek thought 
supply ground for the conclusion that a nloral force 
was acting on the thinking part of the heathen world 
so strong as to alter the bearing of philosophy towards 
relig'ion. Let us examine Inore closelv one of these 
L 
 
teachers and see whether he does not offer f'pecitic 
in1Ïtation
 of the powpr in question. which he studiously 
keeps out of sight. Epictetus gives U
, under the nanle 
of the Cyn ie, his ideal character of the teachpr 
\vho i
 to pl'opagat
 the philosophy which is likewise 
his reli<Tion. It is well worthy of beiIl<T considered. 
ü 
 ü 


1 St'e Xägelsbach, .Y(frhhl)1nC1'Íl
chc Thcolo[/(', cn. ii. spc. 22, pp, 139. 
14-), for f:OIlIC rémar kahlt. in...tancp
 of thi;o;. 
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The occasion 1 is this. One of his disciples, who had 
an inclination to be a Cynic, asked him to give his 
conception of that work. " 'Vell," said he, " let us con- 
sider it at leisure. S} m ucb I may say at once, that 
whoever sets his hand to such a work without God is 
heaven-struck, and will only disgrace himself publicly. 
For no one enters into a well-ordered house and says, 
'I am to be steward.' Or else its lord turning upon 
him and seeing him ruling \vith insolence takes hinl 
and cuts him in two. So, too, it happens in this 
great city, for here also there is a master 2 of the 
house, who arranges everything in due order. Thou 
art a sun: thou canst make the year and the seasons 
by thy revolutions, increase and nourish the fruits, 
raise and lay the winds, and warlll sufficiently the 
bodies of men. Go: make thy revolution, and move 
things from the highest to the lowest. . . . rrhou art 
a calf: when the lion shows himse1f, get out of his 
way, or thou wilt fare ilL . . . rrhou art a bull: 
go and fight, for this is thy part and tbou canst 
do it. Thou canst le
d the army against Troy: be 
thou Agamemnon. . . . Thou canst fight a duel with 
Hector: be thou Achilles. . . . But if Thersites had 
come up and claimed the command, either he would 
not have got it, or he would have made an ignominious 
failure before many witnesses. So therefore thou: 
take good counsel: know thyself: examine thy con- 
science: attempt it not without God. First of all 


1 Epictetus, iii. 22, pp, 443-4ï2. Upton's l
dit. 

 ÒLKOÒf() 7rÓT 7J<;, the word which occurs so often in the parables. It 
is curious to compare this pas
age with Luke xii. 39-4 8 . In b(Ith 
there is the ÒLKOÒf()7rÓT'1)<; and the OlKOJJÓ/J.O<;. In the one the master 
seeing the steward behaving himself in an unseemly manner, fÀKÚ()Q<; 
lTfj.l.fJl. In the other, ÒLXOTOp.:f}()fL åuróJI. But the similar"ity of tone 
1S even more striking than that of the words or the thought. t suspect 
that Arrian had St. Luke's narrative before him. 
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Inake that which rules thee pure and clear. Con- 
science alone can give thee this power. N ow you 
must know that the teacher is a luessenger sent from 
J upitcl' to men concerning what is good and evil, to 
show them that they are in error, and seek the eS!:5ence 
of good and evil where it is not, but lay not to heart 
where it is. . . . Tell us then, sir messenger and 
watch1nan, wher
 good is. ' 0 1Hen,' he says, C whither 
go ye ? \Vhat do ye ? You seek happiness and that 
which should rule you where it is not, and believe 
not when another shows it you. ,\Yhy do you seck 
it 'lCitll0/ J Is it in the body or in ,vealth? See 
tho-;e who are no\v rich, of what sorrow their life is 
full. Is it in holding office? Sot so, or those who 
have been twice or thrice consul would be happy, but 
they are not. It i8 \vhere you think not, and where 
you will not seek it. For haò you willed, you would 
have found it in yourselves.' . . . 
\.nd relDember, the 
teacher Inust be entirely in the service of God without 
distraction, able to visit tuen, not bound to his private 
business, nor ell) barrassed with relations, which if he 
disregard he will lose his character for integrity, while 
if he maintain them he will destroy the messenger, 
the watchman and the herald of the gods. For think, 
if he has got to provide for a father-in-law or the 
other relatiol1f' of a wife, or a wife her
elf, or children 
and their needs. 'Vhere, I pray you, would be that 
king \vho provides for the comn10n good, to whom 
peoples are cOl1lluitteò and \V ho has so many cares, 
who has to be 1 bishop over others, over the married, 
ov'er those who have children, to see who treats his 
wife well, and w 110 ill, who q uarre1s, what house is 


1 ð" óéì TOÙ$ a
 \OV$ ÚrL(JK07rfLJI, p. 462, and ÓL f7rL(JK07rÔVJlT($ 7ravTa$ 
"<!Tà ól
vap.LJI åvOpw7rol'$. p, 463. 
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well and what ill managed; who must make his 
rounds like a physician, and feel pulses. To one 
patient he says, , You have a fever;' to another, ' You 
have headache;' to another, 'l
ou have the gout, You, 
sir, must take exercise ; You, sir, must eat ; You 
must avoid the bath ; You must have an operation; 
You n1ust be cauterised.' How can one who is bound 
by domestic duties find leisure for this? 
lust he 
not find clothes for his children, send them to school 
with satchel? . . . Considering, then, the present 
distress,! ,ve think not marriage good for the teacher. 
But then, say you, how ,vill he maintain society? 
Good heavens, is it a greater benefit to men to bring 
two or three ill-conditioned children among them, 
than to be a bishop over them, to see w hat they do, 
how they live, what they take care of and what they 
neglect? \Vhich did greater good to the Thebans, 
they who left them children, or Epaminondas, who 
died childless? "\Vho contributed most to society? 
Priam, Danaus, .Æoll1s, with their wrptched broods 
of fifty, or Homer? Shall military or civil com mand 
debar from marriage and family life, and the teacher's 
royalty not be deerned an equivalent? Do not we 
fail to see his greatness? For, lHY friend, he has 
made all .men his children; the men he counts for 
sons, the women for daughters. Thus he approaches 
all; thus he cares for all. Do you suppose that it 
is as a busybody that he censures? Nay, it is as 
father, as brother, as servant of the common father, 
Zeus. . . . Kings and tyrants have guards with arms 
in their hands, and so they can punish, but it is con- 


I TOtaÚT'YJ'; oiJ(J''YJ'; KaTa(J'Tå(J'EW';, ola VÛV fCJTLV, WS fV 7T'apaTå
Et, p. 46 I. 
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science only which giveð the teacher a power which 
Inakes up to hilll for the want of armed force. 
'Yhen it is seen that he has kept \9igil and laboured 
for men; has gone pure to bed and risen purer still ; 
,vhen all his thoughts are those of a friend to the 
gods, of their n1Ïnister, of one who shares the govern- 
Jllent of Jupiter; why should he not speak freely to 
his own brethren, to his own children, his own kins- 
lnen r '1'herefore he is no busybody or nleddler, 
when he acts the bishop oyer hUlnan things, for 
they are his own. Or else call the general a busy- 
body, ,vhen he inspects and reviews and punishes his 

oldier
. . . . '\Vhat to hin1 i:5 emperor, or proconsul, 
or anyone, save he who sent hint, and wholl} he 
serves, J upit
r. ,\Yhatever he suffers from theln 
he knows t bat he is tried and exarnined by Jupiter. 
And how is it possible for one who possesses nothing, 
who is naked, hGl1sele

, hearthles
, squalid, a servant, 
citiless, to lead a trallq uil life? Behold, God has 

ent one to us to show by facts that it i:--> possible. 
Behold lue, that 1 an1 citiless, houseless, without pos- 
se
sion or servant. I sleep on the ground. I have 
no ,vife, no children, no reception-rooln, only the 
earth and sky and one Inat. ...A..nd what is wantillg 
to me ? ..,An1 I not without pain? ,A. III I not without 
fear? ..Am I not free? " 
Let us realise by whom tbese words are said to be 
spoken. They were collected some tin1e after his 
death, not earlier certainly than the year 130, by the 
disciple of a heathen philosopher, \vho \,a
 a nlan of 
luiddle age at the death of the last surviving \postle, 
St. .J ohn. 'Yhat is remarkable about them is that no 
such conception of the teacher as they give had ever 
been ca.rried out bv anV' one in the heathen world of 
0/ .I 
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whom \vord has come down to us before the time when 
Epictetus is supposed to have spoken them. A single 
Stoic in the lifetime of Epictetns, by name Demetrius, 
had indeed won universal respect by the independence 
and freedonl of his life. Yet neither he, nor Diogenes, 
to whom Epictetus refers, represents the other features 
of this character, which are stanlped with a divine 
messenger's solicitude for his fellow-luen, a sacred 
charge committed to him fronl above which he must 
execute, an abnegation of self, and a sacrifice for 
others of the dearest family relations. But on the 
other hand the Ronlan world for sixty years before 
these words are said to be uttered, for ninety years 
before they are published, had been sown by such 
teachers, who carried their lives in their hands, fearing 
neither emperor nor consul; who proclainled theln- 
selves to be nlessengers, to be stewards, to be her
lds 
of God; who claimed to inspect the lives and thoughts 
of those whom they taught, to treat the men as brethren, 
the women as daughters, who abstained from marriage, 
because "no man being a soldier to God entangleth 
himself with secular business." Two of such men 
Epictetus in his youth, when a slave in the house of 
Epaphroditus, had known to have disregarded all the 
terrors of a tyrant, had known them to have been the 
one crucified, the other beheaded, at Rome for their 
teaching, and to have encountered this death simply 
for carrying out to the very life the portrait of a 
teacher which he has here drawn. Now it is singular 
that the only passage in which Epictetus refers by 
name to Christ
ans infornls us that he was acquainted 
with this their heroism. " What," 1 he says, "makes 
the tyrant terrible? His guards and their swords. 
1 Epictetus, iv. 7, 
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If a child then feels no fear in approaching these 
guards, is it because he has no perception of these 
things? Suppose then a man to perceiye these guards 
and their swords, but to approach thp tyrant. for the 
ver)T purpose of seeking death, will he fear the guards? 
He seeks the very thing for which they are terrible. 
Suppose, then, one caring neither whether he lives or 
dies approach hiIn, may he not do so fearlessly? 
Just as this man is minded in regard to his body, let 
another be minded in regard to pos
essing property, 
or children, and wife, and in a word through some 
madness or want of sense be so disposed as to care 
nothing for having or not having these things. Or 
again, as children play with oyster-shells, caring 
nothing about the shells but much about the galne, 
so let this supposed man care nothing about the sub- 
ject-matter, but everything about the gan1e and his 
conduct therein, what tyrant, what guards or their 
swords will cause him fear ? 'VeIl then, can a man 
be so disposed to'wards these things by Inadness, and 
th Galileans, because it is tlL'i1' wont, and can no one 
by force of reason and proof learn that God has made 
all things in the world, and the whole world itself 
effecting its purpose and being its end in itself, 
and its parts for the use of the whole?" Epictetus 
then was well aware that the Galileans, "because it 
was their wont," had resolution to confront death and 
suffer the loss of all things. lie knew that there 'vas 
something in their life which enabled them to reach 
the utmost height of heroism which he iOlagines for 
his ideal teacher. He portrays that teacher in colours 
which irresistibly remind one of St. Peter and St. 
})aul, and all that race of Apostolic Illissionaries of 
which they were the leaders. 1 lis o\vn heathenism 
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supplies hin1 with no original for a portrait, which at 
least had been exhibited during his lifetime in a great 
number of instances by these Galileans: one point of 
which, the nlost striking and the rarest, he hÏ11Jself in 
another place of his sayings attributes to them as 
specially characteristic of then]. Taking into account 
the time and the places at which Epictetus lived, and 
the studies on which his mind was engrossed, is there 
any sufficient reason to think that he was so ignorant 
about Christians in general, their doctrine and their 
mode of life, as his silence with respect to them has 
led some to conclude? If he who drew the character 
of the teacher above cited was not acquainted ,vith 
Christians, how came he to put together a very original 
and marked portraiture such as in its entirety had 
never been seen among Greeks or Romans, though it 
had been presented again and again in his own tirue 
by the first teachers of the Church? 'Vhere was the 
Stoic ever seen who had treated all men of whatever 
nation or race or quality of rank as his brethren, all 
women as his daughters, who had watched over them 
with solicitude, and with utter disregard of self, ,,,ho 
had resigned all domestic affections, not out of apathy, 
but in order to bestow himself, his life, and its labours 
upon others? 
Iyriads of Christian teachers have 
done this. No philosopher has ever done it. Now 
whence did Epictetus draw the conception of doing 
it. ? If Stoicisnl from its origin contained within itself 
the germ of such a flower, why did it never produce a 
specimen until the Ron1an world had been filled with 
the fragrance of the Christian fruit? 
Not but what Epictetus is entirely heathen in the 
ground which he assigns for his teacher's fearlessness. 
To him the body and the soul do Dot make the one 
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personality of man. " This 1 poor body is nothing to 
Ule: its parts are nothing to Ine. Death, let it come 
when it will, in whole or in part. . . . For if death 
be any evil it is equally an evil, ,vhether in cOlnpany 
with others or alone. \Vill it be anything more 
than the separation of this poor body and tbe soul? 
Nothing." And he proceeds to mention that there is 
al ways in case of need the option of suicide. " Is the 
door shut? 
Iay you not die ? You may." 
The fair conclusion is that Epictetus having had 
the sufferings of Christians brought vividly before him 
in his youth, and acknowledging their heroisrn, was 
more or less acquainted with their doctrine, and that 
he was not unatlected by the two things, but never- 
theless preferred his old heathen standing-ground. 
l\lany since in the full blaze of Christian light and 
tbe full knowledge of Christian practice during hun- 
dreds of years before thel1l, have done as he did. 
TIut it results that the heathenisln of Epictetus, as 
that of Plutarch and Dio Chryso
tornus, is not that 
of Cicero or Augustus. _l new light has shone 
upon their moral world, a new order of ideas hag 
passed before their minds. .A very learned writer 2 
ob
erves that" their doctrines concerning the relation 
of the individual to humanity in general brea.the as 
strongly a Christian spirit as they bear witness to tbe 
D10st decided break with what had been, specifically, 
tbe ancient views of the \vorld." "Stoicism and 
Cynicism raised thenlselves in this time to a height 
and a purity in their moral grasp of human rights 
and human duties \vhich had not been reached in 
earlier antiq uity." " Thf' Stoic principle that all men 


1 J-:pictetus, iii. 22, p. 447. 

 FriedJa.ender, SittengcsclLichte Roms, iii. 609, 610. 
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belong to each other, who, as Epictetus expresses it, 
all have God for their father, and therefore are 
brethren, ,vas first followed out hy the Stoics of this 
age to its full range, and to its last consequence." 
This very important and pregnant fact is not only 
stated by this writer, but admitted by the most able 
historians of Greek philosophy. Some who admit 
it maintain that this consequence lay in the con- 
ception of Stoicism from its beginning, and was pro- 
duced by its own power. They have to show why 
a philosophy which existed for three hundred years 
before our Lord came, never produced these fruits 
until after these doctrines had been preached by His 
disciples on the ground of His exall1ple, and at the 
cost of their lives, through the length and breadth 
of the empire. rrhey have to show why Cicero, with 
all the stores of Grecian thought before hint, and 
regarding philosophy as the guide of life, never pro- 
duced such a view of the teacher as we have just 
quoted from Epictetus. They should further show 
why his view of slavery is the hard cold view of Plato 
and Aristotle, without a glimpse of the tenderness 
for the rights of human nature, which appears in 
Seneca and Epictetus, and the subsequent school. It 
is a fact that in the interval the great sacrifice on 
Calvary had taken place, and the Creator of man had 
died upon the cross the death of a Ronlan slave. 
Defore the slave Epictetus obtained honour as a philo- 
sopher, the slave Onesimus had become a bishop in 
the Church. Before the character of the teacher had 
been sketched by the Stoic, all its fine and exalted 
points had been exhibited during two generations 
in the settled order of the Church's missionaries. 
The re
soned unbelief of modern infidels-who lay 
VOL. III. N 
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special clainl to science-is strangely regardless of 
chronology. 
'Ve must now mention the position occupied by 
philosophers in the Roman Empire from the accession 
of N erva at the end of the first century until far into 
the third. Scanty as are the notices which we possess 
of the intellectual condition of those tiIHes, there is 
enough to warrant the belief that during this period 
there was in the higher classes of !{oman society a 
lively and a \vide-spread interest in philosophy. Philo- 
sophical lectures forIned a regular part of l
oJnan life, 
not only in the capital, but in the other great intellec- 
tual centres, such as Athens, ..Alexandria, 
larseines, 
rrarsus, Rhodes. The great majority of the teachers, 
whether in the 'Vest or East, were Grpeks. Opposi- 
tion there had been to philosophy in the natural 
character of the l
onHtns. Suspicion was entertained 
ngainst it as an unpractical study, leading men away 
frolll the duties of active life. Its professors, who only 
sought in it the Ineans of enriching then1selves, and 
whose own life waS a scandal to the precepts which 
they enjoined on others, were disliked. Yet un- 
doubtedly much the larger portion of the cultured class 
even in l
ome and the western parts of the etnpire ,.....as 
fully convinced that philosophy was the best guide to 
the highest tnorality.l As such it laid clain1 to the edu- 
cation of youth, and for the greater part the years of 
philosophical study began after the conclusion of the 
grammatical and rhetorical course. The ordinary rule 
was that with the assumption of the toga young men 
entered upon that discipline which was to introduce and 
guide thenl into an upright and well-regulated manhood. 
Philosophy properly comprehended three divisions, 
1 Friedlaender, iii. 572, 5 80 . 
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Logic, Physics, and Ethics, but the former two of these 
retreated so far into the background that Ethics 
appeared to be the essential if not the only subject 
treated. It was 1 especially the education of youth 
in moral virtue which was expected of philosophy. "As 
gymnastics and medical science provide for the health 
and strength of the body," says Plutarch in his treatise 
on education, "so philosophy alone heals the weakness 
and sickness of the soul. By it and with it we learn 
what is noble and what base, what right and what 
wrong, what to strive after and what to avoid: how 
we have to behave towards the gods, our parents, old 
age, the laws, strangers, our rulers, our friends, women, 
children, and lllen. It teaches us that we should fear 
the gods, honour parents, reverence age, obey laws, 
comply with rulers, love friends, be nlodest with 
wonlen, treat children with tenderness, and slaves 
without insolence. Especially do we learn from it 
that we be neither thrown off our balance in prosperity 
nor cast down by adversity, tbat we neither allow 
ourselves to be overcome by pleasure, nor become 
passionate and brutal in our anger. This I hold for 
the chiefest of all tbe goods which we gain through 
philosophy." In another place he says: "Foolish 
parents who have neglected to give a good education 
to their children generally begin to pay for this 
neglect when their sons approach manhood, and in- 
stead of leading an orderly and reasonable life plunge 
themselves into extravagances and low pleasures, draw 
around them parasites and other ruiners of youth, fall 
into loose living, gluttony, gambling, commit adultpries 
and other excesses, by which they risk their lives for 
pleasure. Had they enjoyed the instruction of a philo- 
1 I take the following from Friedlaender, iii. 5 86 . 
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sopher, they would not have given themselves up to 
such courses. ..As the gardener plucks the weed froin 
the field, so the philosopher plucks the bad iUlpulses 
of envy, avarice, concupiscence out of the youthful soul, 
though it Il1Ust be done sometimes ,vith deep cuts 
which leave wounds behind. In other cases he works 
cautiously, as the pruner trims the vine, in order not 
to cut out the noble together ,vith the base." 1 
From these expressions of rlutarch and frOlll Epic- 
tetus it is apparent that in their time philosophy had 
cOlnpletely assulned that function of forming the in- 
ward life which we a"sign to religion. Cicero indeed 
recognised it as the guide of life. Seneca is never 
,"yeary of extol1ing it as such. Further also, the 
philosopher 2 being esteemed not merely as a giver of 
lessons but as an educator, as one really charged with 
a cure of souls, necessarily considered it his duty to 
advance by every means in his power the moral growth 
of his scholar outside the ordinary tinle of instruction. 
By consequence he assumed a right of supervision 
over the whole conduct which ,vas exercised by giv- 
ing counsel and exhortation, warning and reproof. 
'Ve have sonle relnarkable instances of this preserved 
to us. 'rhus Seneca described himself in his youth, 
in the reign of Tiberius, as the first to attend the 
school of AttaIns, and the last to leave it. And 
furthernlore: he followed Attalus with questions in 
his walks, where he found hinl not only ready, but 
anxious for learners. And he quotes him as saying 
that the teacher and the taught should have the sallie 
purpose before theIn, tlie one to impart, the other to 
receive, good. He adns that one who frequents a 


1 Plutarch, De I::duc. Pucr. cap. x. 7 ; Dt. ,ritio80 Pudorc, cap. ii. 
2 FriedlaenJer, iii. 5
7. 
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philosopher should every day carry off something 
good with him, for philosophy exercises a good influ- 
ence, not merely in the process of study, but by living 
intercourse, as the sun's light tints one who conles 
within it, though he caIne not for that purpose. 1 
Thus thirty years later, in the reign of Nero, Persius 
reminds Cornutus, "the dear friend who was so great 
a part of his own soul," how when, trembling in the 
liberty of opening manhood, he was free to cast his 
eyes on the seductions of Rome, he had fled for refuge 
to his guidance: 


" Nor did you, gentle sage, the charge decline; 
Then, dext'rous to heguile, your steady line 
Reclainled, I know not by what winning force, 
:My morals, warped fronl virtue's straighter course: 
'Yhile reason pressed inCUInbent on my soul, 
That struggled to receive the strong control, 
And took, like wax tempered by plastic skill, 
The fornl your hand imposed: and bears it still. "2 


A hundred years later, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
about the middle of the second century, ,ve have a 
picture of tbe relations which the Platonic philosoph
r 
Taurus maintained with his scholars. He allowed 
them not only to ask him questions after the day's 
instruction, but constantly invited those who \vished to 
be more intimate with hÎ1n to a frugal supper, in 
which a dish of Egyptian lentils and a salad made the 
chief repast. Here they were expected to propose 
questions and problems which the philosopher re- 
solved. Again, when they were sick he was wont to 
visit them. Whatever displeased him in their nlanner 
of life he could freely censure. "So," says Gellius, 


1 Reneca, Epist. cviii. 
2 Persius, v. 3 0 -4 0 . Gifford's translation. 
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"Taurus used every sort of exhortation to lead his 
scholars to what was right and good." 
It appears that there was no concern of life too 
important to be beyond the reach of the philosopher's 
inspection, none too n1Ïnute to be beneath it. "rhus 
Epictetus gives particular directions as to the dress 
and the personal habits of those who frequent him, 
such as the wearing a beard, the arrangement of the 
hair. In all scruples of conscience, in all difficult 
positions of life, the philosophers were consulted. 
'Vhen Gellius, ,vho haJ been appointed a judge at the 
age of twenty-fhTe, found himself unable to determine 
a suit, he suspended the sitting and betook himself 
inlmediatel} to the philosopher Favorillus, of whoul he 
begged a decision for this particular case, as well as 
instruction generally in the office of judge. It would 
seeln that philosophers had to complain rather that 
they ,vere consulted too luuch than too little. Epic- 
tetus says lnen came to him as to a greengrocer or a 
shoernaker, to get articles ready made, and say they 
had conversed with him, as if he were a statue, wit h- 
out giving themselves the trouble to learn the n10ral 
principles on which pa.rticular decisions should be 
founded. 1 
The function of philosophy and the supervIsIon 
exercised by philosophers over the life of their ad- 
herents being in general such as have been described, 
there were three sorts of relation in ,vhich it ,vas 
exercised. }"irst, there was the house-philosopher. 
In many great ROlllan fan1Ìlies it had become the 
usage to have such au appendage. Such a Jnan 
\vould serve not only a
 the educator of the children, 
but as the counsellor and guide of the elder
. Especi- 
1 Epictetus, iii. 9. I take the above examples from J'riedlaender. 
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ally they were considered to prepare people for death, 
and so in the Cæsarean history the victim not unfre- 
quently spends his last moments in a conversation 
"with his own philosopher." C( Thus 1 Julius I(anus, 
condemned by Oaligula, did not cease to search for 
the truth in his very end. 'Why are you so sorry?' 
he said to his friends. ' You ask whether souls are 
immortal: that I shall presently know.' His philo- 
sopher was following him, and now they were nearing 
that hill on which daily offerings were made to our 
god, Cresar. ' What are yon thinking of now, Kanus ? ' 
said he. ' I intend,' replied Kanus, , to observe whether 
at that most rapid moment the soul has a sense of its 
own going forth.' " In like manner Rubellius Plautus 
was encouraged by 
Iusonius to prefer death to an 
uncertain life; and the messenger of death found 
rrhrasea in conversation with the Oynic, Demetrius. 
"It might be judged," says Tacitus,2 "by the 
earnestness of his face and some }Vords more loudly 
spoken than the rest, that he was inquiring as to 
the nature of the soul and the separation of body and 
spirit. " 
Another species of the house-philosopher was the 
court-philosopher. Such are mentioned at the courts 
of Augustus, Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, the Empress Julia 
Domna. Plutarch defends such a position on the 
ground that philosophers who give themselves up to 
forIn the moral life of private persons deli\Ter only 
individuals from weaknesses and passions: but he 
who ennobles the character of a ruler advances and 
improves thereby the whole State. For such advan- 


1 Seneca, Dc Tranquill. 14. "Prosequebatur illum philosoph us 
suus." 
2 Tacitus, A nn. 16, 34. 
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tages he must bear the inlputation of courtiership and 
servility.1 
Secondly, a greater and nlore honourable position 
for the philosopher ,vas that of holding one of the 
publi? chairs in a. great city. At central points, like 
l{ome or Athens, the influence of a teacher might 
extend over the flower of the youth drawn from all 
the provinces of the em pire. ,A. large salary was like- 
wise attached to such a place. This undoubtedly was 
the greatest field for the dissemination of its doctrine 
which ,vas open to philosophy. 
But, thirdly, while even these public schools were 
lin1Ïted in their influence to those who attended them, 
it is said that a cla
s of philosophers, \vho gave tbem- 
selve!::) out as general teachers of nlorality to the whole 
hUlllan race, were to be found passing from place to 
place through the empire. These were Cynics, and, 
though IUOst of thenl bore a very evil nanle, now and 
then men were to bß found anlong them who renounced 
for thA sake of this office the goods and conveniences 
of life, and gained thereby, like DelDonax who lived 
chiefly at Athens, general consideration and honour. 
Still the character of Denlonax, whoI11' Lucian has so 
greatly extolled, t bough fun of independence and 
rugged honesty, was totally \vanting in that tender 
regard for the good of others ,vith which Epictetus 
has invested his teacher. Denlonax, who, feeling the 
weakness of age approaching, put himself to death by 
fasting when nearly a hundred years old, is supposed 
to have 2 lived between 50 and 150, or perhaps ten 
years later. 
Plutarch's mode of thought is continued on by his 


I Plutarch, on philosophisillg with prince!!!, ch. iL, quoted by Fl'ied- 
laellùer, iii. 595. 2 Zeller, iv. 691. 
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successors in the Platonic school. Three of these may 
be mentioned whose lives extend frolD about the time 
of Plutarch's death to the end of the second century. 
They are l\1aximus of Tyre, A puleius of Madaura, and 
Ce]sus. rrhese survive in part to tell us \vhat was 
probably the teaching of the philosophers whose posi- 
tion in the enlpire we have been sketching at least as 
concerns the important points which most interest us. 
)Iaximus of Tyre lived under the Antonines: he was 
half philosopher, half lecturer, that is a Rhetor. 
Forty-one of the compositions thus delivered remain 
to us. This then is what a fashionable Platonist would 
say to his audience at Rome in the tin1e of ::\larcus 
Aurelius: "God/ as the highest spirit and the highest 
good, is one only, exalted above time and nature, in- 
visible, ineffable, to be known only by pure reason. 
He is the architect and ruler of the world, whose 
never-resting providence embraces and maintains 
everything, from whom good only comes, without 
whom no one can be virtuous. l\latter serves him as 
stuff for the forming of the world, and out of this in 
the last resort all evils spring, the physical ilnmedi- 
ately, the moral mediately, inasmuch as free-will fails 
to control the sensual appetites. Between the supreme 
godhead and the world there are besides innumerable 
visible gods, demons as nliddle beings, inferior gods 
of inlmortal but pas sible nature, who d,vell on the 
borders of the heavenly and earthly world, servants of 
the gods and inspectors of men, various in perfection, 
temper, .and occupation, assigned to the good as per- 
sonal guardian spirits." l\Iaximus considers these 
middle beings as the connecting link between the 


1 This analY8i
 is drawn by Ze1Ier, v. 186-188, from a. Dumber of 
passages in the dissertations of 1\Iaximus. 
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sensuous and supersensuous world. He is so strongly 
convinced of their existence that he not only credits 
the simplest stories of demon apparitions, but can 
himself tell of such apparitions, which he has had in 
a \vaking state. The hunutn soul likpwise is of divine 
essence, but is irnprisoned in the body during its 
earthly life, and experiences a sort of dream-state, out 
of \vhich it only incompletely \vakes to the ren1en1- 
brance of its true being. It is only in the future life 
that it may hope for a purer kno\vledge of the truth, 
and an immediate intuition of "the divine." )laximus 
sees in the many kinds of divination a proof of the 
divine care for man, uniting it as he does with the 
freedom of the will by the assuruption that only what 
is necpssary is foretold unconditionally. Sensuous 
representations of the godhead Ly images and Iuyths 
are defended as help
 which }Host men need, and poets 
are praised on this ground as being the most ancient 
philosophers. Th
 particular form of the image is 
in itself indifferent., but 'laximus finds his people's 
artistic preference of the human form the ,vorthiest. 
Syria was the mother of l\Iaximus, and Africa pro- 
duced in Apuleius of 
ladaura one very similar to hilll 
in philosophical character. lIe 1 nanles as the first 
grounds of being the Godhead, 
Iatter, and Ideas. 
The Godhead, the perfect Spirit, is ineffable and im- 
mense, e-xalted not only above all passion, but also 
above all activity. Ideas are simple and eternal forms, 
the incorporeal patterns of things. Next to God and 
the Ideas, he calls I
eason, or 1\find, and the Sou], a 
being of higher nature, iïhough we are not to seek in 
him for a definite gradation of divine forces. Like 

Iaximus he places gods and denlons between the 
1 This analysis is from Zellpr, v. 190. 
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highest God and the world. He reckons among these 
gods not only the visible deities, or stars, butilikewise 
invisible beings as the twelve Olympian gods, who as 
scions of the highest God are described as everlasting 
pure spirits, raised above all contact with the corporeal 
world. Yet as the gods enter into no immediate 
intercourse with lTIen, demons are required to form a 
link between them, and A puleius enters with great 
detail into their nature, occupations, and classes. He 
maintains guardian spirits, supposing that Socrates 
not only heard but saw his demon. Apuleius also 
with others refers to delDons the sacrifices, consecrations 
and religious usages, the images and temples of the 
gods. He derives from them divination and the other 
disclosures of the future which he readily credits. 
The hUlnan soul is also reckoned to belong to the race 
of demons, as well during its earthly life as especial1y 
after its delivery from the body. But it is only 
demons of a lower order which enter into a body. 
Celsus possesses for us a higher interest than either 
of the foregoing, for he is, so far as we know, the first 
heathen who set himself to oppose the advancing 
Christian faith with the arms of the intellect. Nothing 
lTIOre definite is known of his age than that he is 
believed to have flourished in the later half of the 
second century. He may be supposed to have 
written in the reign of J\larcus Aurelius. When 
Origen had reached the fulness of age and maturity 
of mind, he was besought by his friend AID brosius 
to write an answer to a work entitled "The '-tVora 
of Trnth," which had great credit among the heathen. 
His refutation of that work supplies us with IDany 
fragments of it; and from these we can gather what 
was the philosophical standing-point of its author. 
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Thus he 1 declares there to be one suprenle God, the 
absolute Being, who is. lIe distin
uishes ùetw
ell 
this highest original Being and the Universe, as the 
second god and son of the 1110st high God, declaring 
itself by its generation. The stars are divine beings, 
aninlated by superior intelligences, visible gods, as 
diç;tinguished fronl the invisible deities, who do not 
show themselves. 'rhere are subordinate deities wbo 
preside over particular parts of the earth, national 
gods, to whonl different portions of the earth are 
subject, and to whom therefore fitting veneration 
must be paid. lie rècognises the divine origin of 
the hunlan spirit, the power of matter, which as 
resisting the divine and forulative principle is the 
cause of all evil. From this are derived the forces, 
or evil spirits, which resist "the divine," that is, 
God, who is the Heason of all things that are. Ire 
can give a high conception of G-od. 'rhus he says,2 
"'rhat which is, is the subject of the intellect; that 
,vhich becomes, of the senses. To the one belongs 
truth; to the other, error. Science is about truth; 
opinion, about error. Intelligence belongs to the 
intelli
ible) as sight to the visible; mind knows 
the intelligible, as the eye the visible. The sun, being 
neither eye nor sight, is the cause of seeing to the 
eye, to sight that it takes place, to visible things that 
they are seen, to all objects of sense that they are 
generated, and to hitnself, that he is beheld. So 
in things intelligible is he who is neither mind, nor 
the action of Inind, nor science, but the cause to the 
l11Ïnd of its action, and to this action that it exists hy 
hinl, and to science that it knows by him, and to all 


1 See 'Vprupr, ücsrhiclLtc dcr cll'loistlichcn Thcologie, i. 17 2 . 
2 Origt'n, Gont'l"a Gels. vii. 45. 
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things intelligible, to Very r.rruth and to Verr Being, 
that they are. Being beyond all he is by sorne in- 
effable power the object of the intellect." This on 
the one side, while on the other the 'v hole heathen 
\vorld of divine things, den1Ígods, heroes, sacrifices, 
oracles, finds in his system convenient space and room 
enough. Then as for the idol worship, H if 1 any pay 
thern not honour, because the stone or wood or brass 
or gold which any particular artist has wrought cannot 
be a god, that is a pitiful wisdom. For who that is 
not a mere simpleton thinks these things to be gods, 
and not rather things offered to them and representing 
thelD ? " 
The work of Celsus is generally aggressive, but 
I am not now concerned with his attacks on the 
Christian Faith; I speak here of his own positive 
standing-ground. It will be seen to coincide exactly 
with that of Plutarch at the beginning of the century. 
And I think we may fairly conclude that it was the 
ground which every man of cultivated ll1ind an10ng 
the heathen attempted to take, and that from the 
last years of St. John, during the whole second and 
third centuries, when any Christian argued against 
the multiplicity of gods, the idolatrous worship paid 
to them, and the impure and monstrous tales of the 
heathen mythology, the instructed class would Iueet him 
with this counter-belief in one supreme God. This 
belief was shared, as we have seen, and IDost distinctly 
expressed by Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio of Prasa, 

IaxiIllus, Apuleius, Celsus, under whom the mytho- 
logical gods would be ranged as parts or n1embers of 
the" race possessing reason," while the offensive myths, 
imputing crilues to the deities, \Vould partly be re- 


I Origen, Cúnt'ra Cels. vii. 62. 
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pudiated as the invention of poets, partly interpreted 
in a physical or moral sense, partly again attributed 
to an inferior and intermediate class of deities, denlons 
as they were called. The unlettered cro,vd in the 
meantime, that is, the vast majority of mankind, held 
to their ancestral belief in its crudity, worshipped Jupiter 
and Venus in the telnples and by imitating their con- 
duct, and were ready to tear to pieces "the atheists," 
who denied them. 
Ieanwhile rrrajan and Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius and l\[arcus ....\urelius patronised and 
rewarded such l11en as Epictetus and Plutarch, anù Dio 
and 
Iaximus, attended their lectures, and adn1Ïred 
their conception of" the divine," each being Pontifex 

laximus of the State religion, zealously practising and 
defending its rights. In accordance with that religion 
they put to death on due occasion such teachers of the 
Unity of God a
 St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Sym- 
phorosa and her sons, the ex-philosopher Justin, and 
the Inartyr bishops, against whom in the theatres of 
Lyons or Snlyrna the crowd cried out, " A way with 
the impious! " 



LECTURE XIX 


THE GOSPEL OF PHILOSOPHIC HEATHENISM 


IN 1 the last two lectures we have been tracing a 
reformation of heathenism in the N eopythagorean and 
Platonistic school of thought, of which Plutarch has 
remained to posterity as the chief representative. rrhis 
school, dead as we have seen in Cicero's time, and 
dead in Seneca"s time, by the time of Don1Ïtian IJad 
revived, prevailed n10re and more, and in less than a 
hundred years became the foremost if not the sole 
champion of Grecian thought. In the reign of Sep- 
timius Severus the whole philosophy of the Greeks had 
come to the acknowledgment of one supreme God, 
and that a God not distinct from but em bracing the 
deities of the popular. mythology. When the Chris- 
tians attacked the polytheism of the established religion, 
it replied, "\V e grant what you teach. We also know 
that there is one Lord over all; but we maintain that 
the gods likewise whom we honour are gods. As 
there is one Cæsar who has many servants, Consuls, 
Prefects, Tribunes, Centurions, Decurions, so there is 
one God under whom are ranged the other gods, who 
rule the affairs of men." 2 'Ve now come to a very 


1 In this chapter I have followed the original life by Philostratu
 
throughout. I have likewise had 8pecially before me the work of 
Baur, ApoUonius und Christus, and Kellner's chapter, Flavius Philo
 
stratus, der Neopythagorãer, as well as Zeller, v. pp. 131-144; but 
while availing myself of all these writers, I have endeavoured to form 
my own opinion. 
:! Tzschirner, Fall des Heidenthums, p. 556. 
20 7 
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remarkable work, which tsets forth this idea in the 
detail of \vhat pretends to be the veracious biography 
of a N eopythagorean philosopher. In this we shall 
find that what Plutarch, Dio, )[axiInus, Celsus also, 
and many others had taught in bits, is exhibited full 
length and clothed in Hesh and blood as the birth, edu- 
cation, discipline, travels, labours, sufferings, triuInph, 
and death of an actual Inan. The reformation of the 
heathen reJigion which we have hitherto followed in 
fragmentary disclosures is em bodied in an example 
and illustrated by a hero. 
Such \vas the thought of that great patroness of 
literature and philosophers, the 
mpress Julia Domna, 
the wife of Septimins Spveru8, at the beginning of the 
third century. She cOlumissioned Philostratus, one of 
the ornanlents of her learned Court, to carry it ont, 
and the life of Apollonius of fryana which we now 
possess is the result. The occasion of writing this 
work is told us by its author. "There was)" he says, 
"a certain man naIned Danlis, who was well read 
in philosophy, a ciÜzen of the ancient Ninu
, who 
became one of the disciples of Apollonius, and ,vrote 
the account of his travels, wherein he set down his 
opinions, discour
es, and predictions. A person nearly 
allied to lJarnis introduced the BInpress Julia to a 
knowledge of his meJnoirs, which till then were not 
known, and as I ,vas a part of her circle, for she 
encouraged all literary works, she conlnlanded me to 
transcribe these con
mentaries, and pay particular 
attention to the style and language, for the narra- 
tive of the Ninevite ,vas plain but not eloquent. To 
assist Ine in the work I was fortunate in procuring 
the book of )Iaximus, the Ægean, which contained all 
the actions of Apollonius at .J:Egæ, and a transcript of 
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his will, from which it appeared how much his philo- 
sophy was under the influence of a sacred enthusiasm. 
For credit should not be given to 1\læragenes, who 
has written four books about Apollonius, but was 
ignorant of many things concerning him. I have now 
eXplained the manner of my collecting my materials, 
and the care taken in their com pilation. I trust the 
work may do honour to the man who is the subject of 
it, and be of use to the lovers of literature, inasmuch 
as it will introduce theln to the knowledge of things 
with which they were before unacquainted." 1 
Now as the work thus undertaken at the bidding 
of the Empress Julia came out not dedicated to her, 
it is believed to have appeared only after her death, 
which took place by her own hand in the year 2 17, 
in the troubles which ensued upon the death of her 
son, Caracalla. As Elagabalus succeeded the next year 
after the short usurpation of Macrinus, we may con- 
clude that it was published in his reign, which coin- 
cided with the pontificate of Pope Callistus. At this 
time the Christian religion was enjoying the longest 
period of tranquillity which occurs in the first three 
centuries. It extends from the cessation of the per- 
secution of Septimius Severus at the beginning of 
the century, interrupted only by the short interval of 
the reign of Maximianus, to the outbreak of the perse- 
cution under Decius in the year 250. Origen and 
rrertullian were in the ll1idst of their career, and 
Christianity a well-known religion, and a force which 
was stirring society to its depths. First we must 
note that the Apollonius, of whom Damis is here said 
to have written memoirs, bad been already dead about 


1 Life of .Apollonius. By Philostratus. Berw'ck's translation cor- 
rected, lib. i. ch, 3. 
VOL. III. 0 
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one hundred and twenty years. The \vork of Damis, 
which })lÜlostratus states not to have Leen known when 
it was thus presented to the Empress Julia, is only 
known to us now by the reference to it throughout 
this \vork of Philostratus. The work of 
læragenes 
has perished, but we learn froln Origen that he held 
Apollonius to be a l11agician, and stated that certain 
philosophers were deceived by him through this art of 
hi
. 'Vhat we kno\v of ....\poUollius from other sourCes 
than Philostratus is that he lived in the first century 
and died in old age in Nerva's reign. Origen calls 
him both nlagician and philosopher. Lucian clasf.;cs 
him with ..A..lexander of .Abonoteichos, his model of an 
unprincipled inlpostor. 1 Jio Cassius terrl1S him a skilful 
wizard and luagician. \Vith reference to the rellJain- 
ing circumstances of his life there is silence. Thus 
learned Ulen, considt
rillg that there is no guarantee 
whatever for the inciùents assigned by Philostratus to 
Apollonius, are unanil}1ously agreed that this pretended 
life is ß romance. Taking up the person of a Ulan 
who had really liveù in the first century \vith the 
reputation of a l>ythagorean philosopher and a Inagi- 
cian, it puts together, four generations after Lis death, 
an ideal picture of one who should carry out \\ hat tlJe 
wTiter meant to be taken for the ancient philosophy 
of Pythagoras, and ,vhat was really the Neopythagorean 
philosophy as it had been constructeù by a certain 
school in his own tilne. Thus of the real Apollonius 
hardly anything is kno\vn; little notice was taken of 
him in his day. 'rhe representation of him by Philo- 
stratus bas no clain1 whatever to historic truth. If 
real facts are ment.ioned in it, no one can distinguish 
them from the fictions \vith which they are surrounded, 
so that. in nothing can it be trusted. The" hole interest 
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lies in the picture thus given us of the Neopytha- 
gorean doctrine and discipline, which at the beginning 
of the third century was devised by the Greek mind 
as the only efficient means for the moral and religious 
elevation of man, the restoration of his intercourse 
with the gods, nay, even a deification of hunlan life.! 
Accordingly, for what concerns the person and adven- 
tures of Apollonius, this biography is worthless; but it 
is of great importance for what concerns the thoughts 
of learned Greeks bent upon the defence of heathenism 
SOU1e twenty years after Tertullian had cried out of 
the Christians, .C '-tVe are of yesterday, and yet we 
have filled every place belonging to you, cities, islands, 
castles, towns, asselnblies, your very camp, your tribes, 
companies, palaces, forum.". It conveys to us a measure 
of the effect which the Christian Uhurch had produced 
on the Greek and Ronlan world six generations after 
it had been first introduced at Rome. 
The biographer begins with a commendation of 
Pythagoras, for throughout his work "Apollonius IS 
represented as embodying in his life the precepts of 
that sage, \vho had conversed with the gods and had 
learnt from them what conduct in men pleased and 
what, again, grieved them. Now ,vhatever was taught 
by Pythagoras was observed as a la \v by his disci pIes, 
who reverenced him as a man come from J OVO, and 
silence respecting " the divinity ,,2 was pnjoined upon 
them, for In any divine and unspeakable things they 
heard which they could not retain and conlprehend 
without having first learnt that "silence is under- 
standing." Apollonills then devoted himself to the 
pursuit of wisdom with even a diviner impulse than 
Pythagoras: he vanquished tyrannies, and he lived in 


I Zeller, v. 135. 


2 lJ7rÈp TÔV (hlov, i. I. 
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tirnes neither renlote nor JIlodern, and yet he is not 
recognised by luen for that true wisdoIll which he 
cultivated. Some have admired this or that action 
of his, but others, knowing that he conversed \vith 
the l\Iagi of Baby lon, the Indian Brahmans, and the 
Egyptian Gyrnnosophists, irnpute to hi}}} the practice 
of lllagic. This they did not do in the case of Empe- 
docles, or Pythagoras, or Denlocritus, nor again in the 
case of Plato, 1l1uch as he borro," ed from Egyptian 
priests, arraying it in his o,vn artistic colours. Nor 
did luen ilnpute Inagic to Socrates or Anaxagoras on 
account of their foreknowledge. "I am then deter- 
nlined," says Philostratus, "to give accurately the history 
of the man, and the sort of wisdorn in virtue of which 
he reached to being considered not only as one led by 
a good genius but as divine. 
" ] [e was born in Tyana of Cappadocia, of an ancient 
fanIily, aboriginally Greek, with considerable fortune. 
Of the manner of his birth no one should be ignorant. 
As his mother was near the titne of her delivery, she 
was warned in a dreaul to go and gather flowers in a 
nleadow. 'Yhen she came there, while her maidens 
\vere disperf'ed up and down amuf'ing themselves with 
the flowers, she fell asleep on the grass. 'fhen a Hock 
of swans, which was feeding in the meadow, formed a 
chorus round her, and clapping their wings, as their 
Cl1stom is, sung in unison, while all the tirne the air 
was filled with a. gentle zephyr. Thp singing of the 
birds caused her to start out of sleep, and at that 
tl10ment she was delivered of a son. 'fhe natives of 
the place affirm that at the instant of her delivery a 
thunderbolt which seemed ready to fall on the ground 
rose aloft and suddenly disappeared. By this the 
gods prefigured, I think, the splendour of the child, his 
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superiority over earthly beings, his nearness to theln- 
selves, and the deeds which he was to do. 
" When he grew up and was capable of instruction 
he showed great strength of memory and persevering 
application. He used the Attic dialect, and never 
suffered his speech to be corrupted by the place of 
his birth. The eyes of all were attracted by his 
beauty. At fourteen years of age his father carried 
bim to Tarsus, and committed him to the care of 
Enthydemus the Phænician, a celebrated rhetorician. 
But though he liked his master he disapproved of 
the manners of the city, and obtained his father's 
permission to retire with his master to Ægæ, a neigh- 
bouring town, where he found a tranquillity more 
adapted to science, and studies more suitable to his 
years, as well as a temple of Æsculapius, who some- 
times showed himself to his votaries. Here he studied 
philosophy with tbe disciples of Plato, Chrysippus, 
and Aristotle. He beard also and did not reject 
the tenets of Epicnrus, but those of Phytbagoras he 
embraced with ineffabl.e zeal: and at sixteen, inlpelled 
by some superior power, he gave bimself up to the 
Pythagorean life. For his sister he obtained from his 
father a house with a garden and fountains belonging 
to it. I Here,' said he, 'live you in what manner you 
please, but I shall Ii ve after the manner of Pythagoras.' 
In accordance with this he declined to eat anything 
wbich had life, as being impure, and making dull the 
understanding. He lived on fruit and vegetables, 
esteenlÌng the productions of the earth alone to be 
pure. 'Vine, as a beverage proù uced from a tree 
good for men, he allowed to be pure, but thought it 
adverse to a settled state of n1ind, as disturbing the 
ethereal nature of the soul. HavIng thus purified 
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the appetite, he went barefoot and clothed himself in 
linen, and rejected the use of all garments tnade 
from living creatures. He let his hair grow, and 
lived in the temple, all the officers of which were 
astonished at his conduct., and Æsculapius himself 
once said to the priest how he had pleasure in per- 
forming cures of the sick before such a witness as 
Apollonius. Thus his fanle spread far and \vide. 
"In his twentieth year he lost his father, and has- 
tened to Tyana to bury hinl beside his mother with 
his own hands. lIe divided a splendid inheritance 
with his brother, and being still under age went back 
to Ægæ, where he nlnde the temple a shrine of the 
l>latonic and Peripatetic philosophy. When he came 
of full age he returned to Tyana, and ceded the half 
of his patrimonial portion to his brother, in the hope 
of reforming hin1, in which he succeeded. l\Iost of 
the rest of his property he gave to other relations who 
needed it, reserving but little for hilnself. The famous 
saying of Pythagoras, that a man should be strictly 
faithful to his wife, was intended, he observed, for 
others; for himself, he would never marry, nor indulge 
in the delights of love. And he practised the precept 
of silence for five whole years, though it was a great 
labour to hin1, having things to say \vhich he re- 
frained from saying, often provoked to anger, which 
he might not indulge, often wishing to censure, which 
he forbore. 
" Aftpr he had fulfilled the law of silence he visited 
Antioch the Great and the tern pIe of .Apollo at Daphnæ 
there. And his mode of ]ife in general is thus de- 
scribed: At sunrise he performed apart froBI all cer- 
tain rites \vhich be communicated only to such as had 
been prepared by a four years' silence. After this, if 
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it was a Greek city, and its worship known to him, he 
would call together the priests, and philosophise about 
the gods, and correct them if in anything they departed 
from the lawful rites. If the worship was foreign 
and peculiar, he would inquire who had established it, 
and for what purpose. Then having learnt how it was 
observed, and suggested anything which might appear 
to hirn an improvement, he would go to his followers, 
and bid therll ask him any questions which they wished 
to put. For it was his saying that they who practised 
wisdom as he did should at dawn con verse with the 
gods, as day advanced converse about them, and spend 
the following time in things that regarded men. 
vVhen he had answered all the questions proposed by 
his friends, atÎd satisfied his intercourse with them, he 
would address the general multitude, but not before 
noon. Then he would be anointed and rubbed, and 
take a cold bath, for he denounced hot baths as the 
old age of men. His language was neither swollen 
nor affectedly refined. He did not use elaborate divi- 
sions of discourse; he was never ironical or magnilo- 
quent: but he spoke as with absolute truth, in short 
and serried sentences, in proper terms, and his words 
had a sound as if they came from a sceptre of royalty. 
Once a subtle disputant asked him why he did not take 
a side in a question. 'So I did,' he replied, 'when 
I was a youth: but now, I do not investigate, 
rather I teach the result of my investigation.' And 
when the other rejoined, 'How will the wise man 
converse? ' 1 'As a legislator,' he replied; 'for the 
legislator will enjoin the multitude to do what be is 
convinced ought to be done.' And thus at Antioch 


1 Compare" He spoke as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes and Pharisees." 
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he converted to him people ,vho ,vere strangers to all 
knowledge." 1 
Such in brief is the birth, education, and manner 
of life which Philostratus assigns to Apollonius, whom 
he has thus conducted to the age of full Inanhood. 
He is in all this represented as the pure offspring of 
the Greek mind, having shown qualities such as Em- 
pedocles, Democritus, l)lato, and Anaxagoras had shown 
in ng-es long past, but especially he is as it were a 
resurrection of Pythagoras. In short, he is one whose 
culture and wisdom, as his language, are eminently 
and indigenously llellenic, while hp has the advantage 
of living exactly at the opening of the Christian era; 
for it is curious that his birth coincides as nearly as 
possible in time with that of Christ. "At this point of 
his life," says Philostratus, c, Apollonius determined that 
a young JllRn should travel, and go beyond the bound- 
aries of his own land. The object ,vhich he set before 
him!;elf was to visit th
 Indian ,vise lnen called Brah- 
man
, and on h is way to see likewise the .l\Iagians who 
inhabited Baby Ion and 
usa. This he proposed to his 
seven companions, but ""hen they attempted to divert 
him from his purpose, he told them, C r have consulted 
the gods and declared to yon their will, to make trial 
of your conrage, ,vhether you have strength for what 
I undertake. Now since you have not the resolution to 
go, I bid you farewell and desire you to study philo- 
sophy. I must go where wisdom and my good genius 
lead lne.' And so saying he set out froIn Antioch 
with two servants of his family, one remarkable for the 
speed, the other for the beauty, of his writing. In 
passing through the Syrian city of Ninus he met with 


1 I have drawn the preceding account from the "Life of Philo- 
Rtratus," Book 1. 1-16. 
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Damis, who offered to accompany him, and mentioned 
as a recommendatiun that he knew the Armenian, 
Persian, ]'fedian, and Cadousian languages. ' 
Iy 
friend,' said .A.pollonius, 'I know them all, though I 
have learnt none;' and when Damis stood in amaze, 
he continued: 'Do not wonder if I know all the lan- 
guages of men, for I know also their secret tboughts.' 1 
Upon this Damis adored him, considering him a deity, 
and henceforth followed him, remembering and storing 
up his wisdom." It does not, however, appear that in 
his travels Apollonius used this assumed gift of foreign 
tongues, for he is nearly always described as conversing 
either with foreigners who understood Greek, or by 
means of an interpreter. 
We have in the course of this journey a description 
of Babylon, as if it subsisted still in the grandeur 
which Herodotus saw; and of its king, who appears 
as a great l11onarch, and honours the philosopher. 
But of the ]'lagi we only hear that Apollonius saw 
and conversed with them, upon which he gives this 
judgment: "They are wise, though not in all things." 
After staying eight mo'nths with the King of Babylon, 
Bardanes, he is sent forward with great honour to the 
Indian king, Phraotes, and passing tbe Indus arrives 
at Taxila. He finds this sovereign a philosopher, 
living with the utmost simplicity, and prizing his 
friends more than his treasures. Like Apollonius, he 
ate only vegetables. He had also the advantage of 
speaking Greek perfectly, and loving Grecian litera- 
ture, After an interval of three days spent in philo- 
sophic conversations, Phraotes sends him forward with 
costly gifts of precious stones, and a letter to the 


1 Compare John ii. 25-" He needed not that any should bear 
witness about man, for He knew what was in man." 
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Indian wise men, in ,vhich he said, "Apollonius, the 
wisest of men, deems you ,viser tban himself, and is 
come to learn what you can tell hinl. Send hin1 forth, 
therefore, instructed in all your knowledge, for nothing 
of it will perish, since he speaks better than all other 
lueu, and reluembers what he knows." I pass over 
all the strange stories inserted in this journey from 
Antioch to thp land beyond the Ganges, in order to 
bring Apollonius at once to the object of his travel
, 
the seat of the wise men of India. ...ls after many 
days' journey, in a land teeming ,vit h wonders, he ap- 
proaches within a furlong of tbe hill where they dwelt, 
a very dark Indian youth appeared, bearing in his 
hand a golden anchor, the symbol of the herald's 
sacred office, and addressing A polloni us in Greek, 
,vhile he passed the others by, " Leave these," he said, 
c, here, but come thou as thou art, for it is Tll Y who 
comnland." In this A pollonius recognised the Pytha- 
gorean Ips" dixit, and followed rejoicing. 
The Indian sages are described as having a sort of 
enchanted dwelling upon a hill rising out of a plain to 
the height of the Acropolis of Athens, defended on all 
sides by rocks. Here they cover t.hen1selves with 
clouds, or disclose themselves at pleasure, open or shut 
the vessels of t.he winds and rains, which they dispense 
to India. Âpollonius approaching sees statues not 
only of the Indian and Egyptian gods, but likewise of 

Iinerva, Apollo, and Bacchus, and these too wor- 
shipped with J-Iel1enic rites. "I saw," he says, c. the 
Brabmans living upon the earth, and yet not on it, 
fortified without ,yalls, possessing nothing and yet 
possessing all things." larchas, the chief of the wise 
men, with his seventeen companions, receives Apol- 
lonius with great honour, saluting him in the Greek 
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tongue, and giving him forthwith an instance of his 
know ledge by stating that the letter of recommenda- 
tion which Apollonius had not yet shown was deficient 
in a delta. "\Vhile .Âpollonius is in amazement at 
this knowledge, larchas asks him, "What is your 
opinion of us?" "That," he replies, " is plain from my 
cOIning to see you, which no one of my countrymen 
hitherto has done. I esteem your knowledge greater 
and more divine than my own, and if I should learn 
nothing from you, I should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that yon have nothing to teach me." Upon 
this larchas in clear distinct order gives him the 
history of his family, of his past life, and his journey 
thither. And when Apollonius, in spite of his know- 
ledge of men's thoughts, is astonished at this, larcbas 
says, " You too are a sharer of this wisdom, but 
not yet in its cOInpleteness." " Teach me then," he 
replies, " all wisdom." "That I will," replies larchas, 
"without stint, for it is wiser to communicate than 
invidiously to conceal what ought to be known." 
In further conversatio
 larchas says, "Propose what 
question yon please, for you are come to men who know 
all things." "What," asks Å pollonius, " is your opinion 
of the soul? " cc The same," replied larchas, "which 
Pythagoras delivered to you, anò we to the Egyptians." 
And he proceeds to enforce and illustrate by his own 
pre-existence in the King Ganges, the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Thus it is plain that Philo- 
stratus represents his hero in the character of a Pytha- 
gorean as recurring to the Brahmans of India because 
he esteems theln the fountain-head of that wisdom 
which Pythagoras received immediately indeed from 
Egypt, but ultimately froID them through an Ethiopian 
colony. And the purpose of his visit is to cOlllpare 
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his own doctrine as a disciple of Pythagoras with 
theirs, and if necefo'sary to enlarge it, or at any rate 
to confirnl it bv conference with those \vho held it at 
01 
its original source. Now he is said to renlain four 
months \vith the wise BIen, and to hold innumerable 
conversations with them, and to be initiated in all the 
secrets of their science. The most itnportant Inatter 
that we learn frolD the thirty-five chapters in which 
Philostratus describes this intercourse, is the account 
of the constitution of the world. Apollonius, being 
bidden to ask any question, inquires h,)w the world 
was cOlnposed. They reply, " Of five elen1ents, the fifth 
being ether, whence the gods have their generation, 
for ,vhatever things breathe air are mortal, but what- 
ever breathe ether are imnlortal and divine." " ,,, hich 
element then existed first?" ".AJI together," replies 
larchas, " for that \vhich lives is not produced by parts." 
" Is then the world a livin
 thing?" " Yes, for it pro- 
duces all things alive." "Is it then feminine, or both 
Inale and female t " "It is both, for by an act of self- 
coalescence it performs the functions hoth of father 
and mother in t.he geupration of that which lives, and 
is more ardently fond of itself than other things having 
]ife of each other. This love it is ,vhich harnlonises 
and unites it. And as in a living thing its move- 
11lent and the l11ind which is in it, the source of its 
impulses, perform the work of hands and feet, so ,ve 
consider the parts of the world through its mind to be 
capable of providing what is needed for all its pro- 
ductions. And even the calamities arising from 
drought happen according to this mind, as punish- 
Inents for hUlnan depravity. And this living thing 
is ruled not by one hand but by hands which none 
can count or express, and in spite of its size is obe- 
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dient and docile. It may further be likened to a great 
Egyptian nlerchant ship, with nlany compartments, 
many pilots, under the command of one, the oldest and 
wisest, many skilful sailors and armed combatants. 
We may consider the world in the likeness of this 
ship. The chief and most conspicuous place is to be 
assigned to God, the progenitor of this living thing, 
and next under Him to the deities who direct its 
parts. And here we. assent to the poets when they tell 
us that there are many gods in heaven and in the sea 
and in the springs and rivers, and likewise about the 
earth, and some too under the earth. But that place 
under the earth, if such a place exists, which they de- 
scribe as full of horror and the abode of corruption, let 
us separate fronl our conception of the ordered world." 1 
Now we have been told that Apollonius in his diet 
avoided wine, as disturbing the ether of the sou1. 
Thus he viewed the human soul as sharing that fifth 
element which the Indians said that the gods breathed. 
Again, Apollonius especially loves to converse with 
Iarchas on the subject of foreknowledge. larchas 
highly praises him for. this, and says, "They who take 
pleasure in the art of divination become by it divine, 
and work for men's salvation. For I consider that 
man most happy and equal in power to the Delphic 
god who possesses in hinlself the power of foreknow- 
ing and foretelling to others ignorant of it what we 
learn by approaching the oracles. And since the art 
of divination enjoins all who consult the oracle to go 
thither with pure hearts, or orders thell1 to depart, it 
seems to IIle that he who wishes to know the secrets 
of futurity should keep himself pure, should have no 
stain upon his soul, no scars of sins upon his mind. 
I Book iii. 34, 35. 
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Thus he foresees the future through understanding 
hinlself and the tribunal of his own breast. And so 
his oracles will be more true and pure. Hence it is 
not surprising that you should possess thi
 kind of 
knowledge, who have so great a portion of ether in 
your soul," the ether, that is, which is the substance of 
the gods. It is in full accordance with this tenet as to 
the nature of the soul that when Apollonius asked the 
Indians 'VhOIll they esteenled theulselves to be, larchas 
replied, "Gods." "But for what reason?" " Be- 
cause ,ve are good tllen :" an answer which Apollonius 
thought so full of wisdom that he cited it afterwards 
to Don1Ïtian. "'Yhy," baid the accuser then to hinl, " do 
Iuell call thee god?" "ßecau
e," he replied, "every man 
that is deemed good is honoured with the naIne of god." 
,And when the InùÎans take leave of hill} they fissure 
him that he would be considered a god not only after 
his d
ath hut during his life.! 
In fact the passages we have thus cited concerning 
the constitution of the world, the gods, and the human 
sou], and its capacity of knowing the truth and future 
things, contain the kernel of the whole Neopythago- 
rean philosophy. In it the pre-existence and tran
- 
migration of souls, the inlnlortality of the soul's 
substance and it
 identity with the substance both 
of the supreme God and the particular gods, and the 
right therefore of the good nlan who lives according 
to this nature of the soul to be called god, cohere to- 
gether. " If 2 the essential nature of the divinity is 
imulortal and irllperishable being, it is especially in 
the inlnlortal essence of the human soul that the rela- 
tionship of the human nature with the divine is nH\ni- 


1 See Book i. 8; iii. 42; iii. 18; viii. 5; iii. 50. 
2 Banr, Apolloniu8 und Chrislus. 
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fested. Hence every human life has a certain share 
in the divine being. As, however, only the purest 
nature of light and an all-embracing knowledge in 
union with the highest clearness of conBciousness can 
be attributed to the deity itself, it follows in this 
philosophy that whoever is conscious to himself in a 
high degree of the inlmortal nature of the soul and of 
his ow n being before the present life, will 1ikewise in 
the same high degree participate in the divine being." 
This is the key to the whole life and character of 
Apollouins in the description of Philostratus, and the 
n10tive-power of that reforlll in heathendom which he 
is supposed to work. This too explains, if it does not 
justi(y, his syncretistic worship of all deities in all 
tenlples, " the 1 various forms of the gods in the poly- 
theistic religion being so many various symbols of the 
one divine being." 
But tbe Indian sages unite power with knowledge, 
and Apollonius, before he leaves, witnesses their 
miracles. Thus a mother comes to intercede for her 
son, who is possessed by a lying wicked demon. 
Thereu pon one of thè sages takes a letter from his 
bosom, which he gives to the mother, and tells her 
that it will command the spirit to relinquish his hold. 
Again, a lame 11lan recovers by tOllch the use of his 
lim b, and a blind man his sight. 
Finally, Apollonius baving had communicated to 
him all their public and their most secret knowledge, 
takes leave of larchas and the other sages. He sends 
back to them their camels, thanking them for the wisdom 
which they had bestowed on him in showing him the 
path to heaven, and prolnising to impart this to the 
Greeks, as if they were present with him. And so by 
1 Ba ur. 
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the Indus, Babylon, Ninus, and Antioch, after a visit to 
the I
le of Cyprus,,, here he instructs the priest in 
the temple of Venue, and explains the meaning of its 
sym bolical statue, he sets 
ail for Ionia, amid the 
applause and salutation of all who esteemed and valued 
wisdom. 
Here is completed the first stage of the public life 
of Apollonius, in which one, who is described as more 
devoted to wisdonl than even PvthaO'oras 'was, havin g 
'" 0 
forIlle!..l his youth UpOD the model of his master, visits 
the fountain-head of that knowledge whence the master 
drew. lIe treats the Indian wise men with a certain 
reverence, but he finds and they recognise his wisdom 
to be identical with their own. He does not then 
receive anything ne\v from then1, but is as it were 
confirmed in the know ledge of possessing t.he same 
wisdom with them. He is honoured by the kings of 
Babylon and India as the true representative of the 
highest civilisation, which belongs to Greece. And so 
he comes back to his native land to dispense wisdom 
to his countrymen as a public teacher, and with it 
everyw here to strengthen, correct, and encourage the 
public \vorship, as it is celebrated in the rites of the 
various gods, in all which he is a perfect master. 
'1'0 this public life of Apollonius as a teacher three 
books are given by Philostratus, ill which he is made 
to traverse the \vhole ROlnan Empire. The effects of 
his wisdolll are seen in pron10ting piety and worship 
everywhere in public life, in correcting and improving 
the private life of all whom he meets, in braving 
tyranny in the bad eTnperors, Nero and DOlnitian, in 
advising and preparing for sovereignty good emperors, 
such as ,r espasian, Titus, and N erva, in a continual 
foreknowledge of future events, whether concerning 
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the Roman State or his own life, and in working 
miracles, especially such as consist in detecting and 
expelling evil spirits. He is accompanied not only 
by Damis, who never leaves him, but by a number of 
disciples. 
He begins by residing at Ephesus for some time, 
where ambassadors from the surrounding cities wait 
upon hiln, esteeming him" the guide of life," and the 
ad viser in the erection of altars and statues. rfhe 
chief act which he performs at Ephesus is that when 
the plague has made its way there, he, being at 
Smyrna, transports himself in a moment thither. As 
soon as he arrived, 1 he collected all the people together 
and said to them, "Be not afraid, for I will this day 
put a stop to the disease." Saying this he carried the 
people of all ages to the theatre where now stands the 
statue of the Averter. Here they beheld an old man 
begging alms, who had a strange way of winking with 
his eyes. He had a ,vallet in his hand in which he 
carried crusts of bread. He was clad in rags and 
had a most squalid appearance. Apollonius bade the 
Ephesians surround him and pelt him with stones. 
They were shocked at the thought of'killing a stranger 
in so wretched a plight, for at this time the poor man 
appeared in the act of supplication, and doing all he 
could to excite their compassion. But Apollonius, 
unmoved by this, insisted that what he commanded 
should be executed, and bade them not let him escape. 
When some of the bystanders began to throw stones, 
he who lately appeared only capable of winking with 
his eyes, darted them flaming with fire and fury. 
Hence the Ephesians saw that he was a dewon, and 
continued pelting him with stones till they piled a 
1 Book iv. 10. 
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heap over his head. \Vhercupon, a pause ensuing, 
Apollonius ordered the stones to be renloved, that all 
might See the wild beast they had destroyed. ....\..nd 
10, what they thought was destroyed had Blade its 
escape, and a dog sin1Îlar to one of the 
[olossian 
breed, but as big a::; the In.rge
t lion, appeared when 
the stones were taken away, vomiting foam as Inad- 
Dlen do. No\v the statue of the Averter, Tlcrcules, 
,vas erected on the very spot where the spectre was 
stoned. 
Apollonius now travels into Greece, visiting on his 
way the tomb of Achilles, whose ghost appears to hinl 
a
 a shape of ineffable beauty, and tells hin1 a.nlong 
other charges to warn people against discontinuing 
religious cerernonies. .A.t Athens the philosophers 
weleolne hi[n with delight, and ten young Inen de- 
clare tbat they were just on the point of sailing to 
Ionia to Illeet hin). Finding the .Athenians Bluch 
given to religions worship, he rnade sacrifices tbe 
subject of his discourse, wherein he specified the kind 
of offering best suited to each god, and the precise 
hour of day or Dight when they should sacrifice, offer 
libations, or pray.l Here aUlong his auditors was a 
youth whom he sa\v to be possessed by a demon, 
though the youth knew it not. And when Apollonius 
fixed his eyes upon him, the spectre broke out into 
cries of fear and anger like those who are racked, and 
swore that be would depart out of the youth, and 
never again enter into another. Apollonius rebuked 
binl as a [naster does a cunning, saucy, insolent slave, 
and comnlanded him to come out, and give a visible 
sign of his departure. Upon this the demon said, "I 
will overthro,v a certain statue," to wbich he pointed. 
1 Book iv. 19. 
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people shouted with joy. The young man, havIng 
rubbed his eyes as if he recovered from a dream, 
turned to his right mind, and followed henceforth the 
rule and manner of life which Apollonius led. 
Apollonil1s visited all the temples of Greece, at- 
tended by his disci pIes, and the priests 'v horn he 
instructed, and his biographer says, "His ,vords were 
collected as in goblets, out of which all who would 
quenched their thirst." When at Olympia he stood 
upon the steps of the temple discoursing upon wÜ;dom 
and fortitude and temperance and all virtues, striking 
all men ,vith ,vonder Dot at his thoughts only, but at 
the forms of their expression.! At Corinth he meets 
with the famous Cynic philosopher, Demetrius, who 
felt for him the reverence which Antisthenes felt for 
Socrates, and be delivered l\.1enippus, a friend of 
Demetrins, from a ghoul, wbo appeared to be a 
beautiful wonlan. The youth was on the point of 
marrying ber, but Apollonius presenting himself at 
the marriage-feast, the gold and silver vessels, the 
cup-bearers and cooks vanished at his bidding into 
air, whereupon the phantom appeared [is in tears, and 
besought him not to torment bel', nor force her to 
confess who she was. But Apollonius was peremptory, 
and compelled her to confess tJlat she was a ghoul 
feeding on human bodies, and !fenippus, being de- 
livered from her, became his disciple, and followed in 
his train. 2 
From Sparta and Crete, which he visited, warned 


1 Compare " Never man f':poke as this 
Ian ;" and John vii. 57, 
" If any man thirst, let him come unto l\fe and drink." 
2 Book iv. p. 25. TÒ cþåup,a niLTo p'7] ßaUaJllI"HJI åVT6. Compare 
l\Iark v. 7-åpKII"w UE TÒJl eEÒJl, p''fJ p'E ßauaJlluTJ5: 
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by a dreatH, A pollonius proceeded to ltome, and tLis 
he did at the nlornent \vhen Nero was banishing the 
philosophers. The peril was so great that at Aricia 
Apollonius was met by a fugitive philosopher, who 
warned him not to go on. And here out of his thirty- 
fonr conlpanions aU but eight deserted LitH. ,Vith 
the rest he entered Itonle. And he remained there 
a considerable time, publicly practising and teaching 
philosophy in spite of N era, and visiting the ternples, 
,vhich the Consul rrelesinus, attracted and subdued by 
his conversation, anthorised him to do. In vain did 
rrigellinus attempt to daunt him; the evil minister of 
Nero was quelled in spite of himself by the divine 
knowledge of the philosopher, and not wishing to con- 
tend with God, "Go," he said, "where thou wilt, for 
thou art too great to be subject to me." rfhat he had 
reason to say this appears from ,vhat follows. A girl 
died on the eve of her marriage, and the intended 
bridegroom followed the bier weeping, and all Itame 
wept with him, for she was of a consular fanlily. Now 
.A.pol1onius happening to meet the funeral procession, 
" Set down," said he, " t he bier, for I will dry up the tears 
\vhich you are shedding for the Jnaid." Upon which 
he asked her name. N ow the spectators thought he 
,vas going to pronounce a funeral oration over her. 
But all he did was to touch her, and uttering some- 
thing in a low tone of voice wakened the maid froIn 
that seeming death. She immediately began to speak, 
and returned to her father's house, as Alcestis of old 
\vhen recalled to life by Hercules. Wben the relations 
offered A pollonius 150,000 drachmæ, he added this 
to her dowry. "Now whether he found in her a 
spark of life, which those \vho attended her did not 
see, or whether, when the soul had departed, he 
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kindled it afresh and brought it back, neither I nor 
the bystanders can tell." 1 
All this purports to have taken place j nst at the 
time when Nero was persecuting the Christians, before 
his visit to Greece. But when he pu blished an 
edict forbidding the philosophers to remain in Rome, 
Apollonius left it, and went, accompanied by his dis- 
ciples, into Spain. From Spain he went to Africa, 
rruscany, and Sicily. And here at Catana he asked 
his disciples," Is mythology any real thing? " And 
answering his own question he preferred to it the 
fables of LEsop as being nlore adapted to convey 
wisdom. For heroic fables, which make the matter 
of poetry, corrupt the hearers by introducing absurd 
aillours, incestuous marriages, blasphemies against the 
gods, devouring children, unbecoming stratagems and 
disputes. These being represented as realities, invite 
the lover, the jealous man, the miser and the ambitious, 
to carry them out in life. 2 From Sicily he passed over 
to Greece, and on the way having sailed prosperously 
in a certain vessel, he,said, " Let us leave the ship, for 
it is not good to sail in her to Achaia." Only those 
who knew him took note of his words, and followed 
him into another ship. The one he left presently 
afterwards foundered. He passed the winter in the 
various temples of Greece, visiting the several cities, 
and dispensing praise and blame as he saw them 
to be required. He pursued his journey into Egypt 
in the spring, where, says his biographer, as he dis- 
embarked from the ship at Alexandria, the people 
looked upon him as a god, and made way for him in 
the narrow streets, as is done for tbose who carry 


1 Book iv. 45. An have been struck with t
e imitation here of the 
raising the widow of Nairn's son. 2 Book v. 14. 
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sacred things. Hero hp feU in with Vespasian, and 
being consulted hy hinl, strongly advised him to 
assun1e the empire. Vespasian accepted his advice, 
treated hinl with great reverence, and wished to be 
accoD1panied by hinl; but he excused himself as 
having a great de
ire to compare the Egyptian wisdotTI 
with the Indian, and for this purpose to visit the 
Gymnosophist
, n.nd to drink of the source of the Nile. 
Leaving then twenty of his disciples at Alexandria, 
he took the other ten, after warning thetn that life is 
a contest for victory, as is shown in the Olympic, 
Delphic, and Corinthian ganles, and ascended the river 
with thenl. No city, or telnple, or sacred spot in 
Egypt was passed by unobserved, but in continual con- 
verf'ations on sacred 8U bjects an interchange of know- 
ledge took place, and the boat in which ApoUonius 
. sailed resembled a sacred galley carrying pilgrims to 
a sh rine. 
The interview of A pollonins with the Ethiopian 
Gymnosophists is described at great length. They 
Ii ved on a small rising ground not far fron1 the banks 
of the :K'ile, but were further surpassed in wisdoln 
by the Indians than they thetnselves surpassed the 
Egyptians. And the assurance of this, obtained by 
actual intercourse, seems to be the fruit which ,ve are 
intended to suppose that Apollonius sought after in 
his long journey to them. 'rhus their chief, Thes- 
pesion, in a. lengthy discour
e reconllllendec1 to him 
the independence and freedoln from care which their 
philosophy 
ecnred, and tried thereby to incline him 
to their simplicity and rude mode of 1ife. Apollonins 
in reply told them that being older than them all, 
except Thespesion, he had not conle thither to take 
thenl as counsellors of his life, having already chosen 
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his mode of life according to the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras, who in his unspeakable wisdonl knew not 
only what he was, but ,vhat he had been. They 
had fornlerly instructed Pythagoras in his philosophy, 
having themselves derived it from the lndians. Now 
he had seen it in its source, and han gone to the 
Indians rather than to them, "as l11en of sublimer 
genius, living in a purer atmosphere, and also as 
holding truer opinions respecting nature and the gods, 
by reason of being nearer heaven, and the fountain of 
an ethereal and vivifying substance." Such men best 
knew the nature of the soul, {( of whose generation 
that which is immortal and immutable is the source." 1 
" The Indians," he farther told them, " having instructed 
me in all those points of their wisdom which I thought 
of service to me, I do not forget my instructors. I 
go about teaching what I have heard from them, and 
I may be of service to you if you send me forth 
acquainted with all you know, for I should never 
cease in]parting it myself to the Greeks and writing 
it to the Indians." He then reproached them that 
while the Greeks represented their gods only in a 
noble and beautiful shape, they made then} ridiculous 
and unseemly by figuring thenl as beasts. Thespesion 
replied that the Egyptians dared not venture to give 
any forms to the gods, but represented them only 
in symbols and allegories, that they might be more 
venerable. A pollonius retorted by asking what there 
could be SYl11 bolical or venerable in a dog, an ibis, or 
a goat. 
Apollonius thus. quitted the Egyptian Gymnoso- 
phists in full assurance that the wisdom of Egypt 
possessed nothing which he as a Pythagorean had to 


1 Book vi. I I. 7)
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learn. rrhis was in the year 70, and on his return he 
had a correspondence with Titus, who had just taken 
J erusalelIl, and by his invitation visited him at Tarsus. 
lIe gave Titus lunch the same advice as to his govern- 
ment, and with the san1e assumption of superiority, as 
he had given to his father, Vespasian. 
"These," says the biographer, "were the countries 
which Apollonius visited in his ardour to give and 
receive instruction. lIe made no further journeys 
to nations unvisited before, but Le continued to visit 
I
h
nicians, Ionian::" and lta!ians, ever relnaining 
consistent ,vith himself. lIard as it is to know 
oneself, 1 esteem it harder for the wbe man to renlain 
always consistent with himself. For that man will 
make no inlprovel11ent on the corrupt minds of others 
who has not first so ordered hinlself by discipline as 
110t to change." Then, after giving certain anecdotes 
respecting his life at different tilnes, he concluded this 
,vhole period with saying, "Such ,vere the deeds of the 
man in behalf of temples and cities and peoples, the 
dead, or the sick; such his intercourse with the tvise 
and the foolish, and with emperors who ulade him 
their counsellor in virtue." 1 
rrhe seventh book of }Jltilostratus opens a new period 
in the life of .A pollonius. He had visited the Indian 
wise men in early manhood, and the Ethiopian wise 
men in the full maturity of age, only to find his doc- 
trine identical with that of the former and superior to 
that of the latter. 'fhe meaning of this obviously is, 
that the Greek wisdoln and culture \\Thich he carried 
in his person found nothing outside of Greece to sur- 
pass or compete with it. And he as representing it 
has traversed the l
oman Empire frOlll end to end, 
1 Book vi. 43. 
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blending philosophy with religion, and by his encour- 
agement of every rite and worship proclaiming and 
enforcing the practical identity of the one divine 
power which they expressed. He has everywhere 
been received with honour, as the mouthpiece of wis- 
dom and the restorer of religion. The priests crowd 
to hear his instructions; the young attend upon his 
steps; he rescues victims frorll evil spirits; he foresees 
dangers and avoids them. He braves Nero in his 
persecuting nlood, but departs unscathed. He selects, 
as it were, and places Vespasian and Titus upon the 
throne. One thing only remains. All things have 
hitherto prospered with him. He has not yet suffered. 
But his biographer recognises that, in order to be per- 
fect, suffering is necessary. He considers that the 
cond uct of philosophers under despotic governments is 
the truest touchstone of their character.! And the 
tyranny of Domitian is to furnish Apollonius ,vith the 
opportunity of bearing witness for his principles. 
Apollonius, then, having fallen under the suspicion 
of Domitian, when in the last years of his life he per- 
secuted the philosophers, is cited to Rome. But he 
goes at once, and his old friend the Cynic, Demetrius, 
whom he meets on the ,vay at Puteoli, in vain attempts 
to frighten him from appearing before the emperor to 
answer the charge of conspiring against him. Apol- 
lonius pursues his way, attended only by Damis, reaches 
Rome, and is put into prison, where, ,vith unbroken 
equanimity, he consoles the various fellow-prisoners. 
In due time he is brought before Domitian, at first 
privately. He answers fearlessly, but is treated with 
great contumely, has his beard and hair shaven, and 
is sent back to prison among the lowest malefactors. 
1 Book vii. I. 
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While thus in fetters, to show Damis that hE' can at 
any monJent deliver himself, be ,vithdraws his leg 
from t.he chain, saying, " You see the liberty which I 
enjoy." 
"hen, said Dall1is, he first understood tbat 
the nature of Apollonius was divine and superior to 
man; for without offering sacrifice-how could he in 
a prison ?-witbout praying, ,vithout uttering a word, 
he mocked at his fetters, and replacing the leg therein 
resunled the delneanonr of a prisoner. At length, 
his public trial being appointed, _lpollonius dismisses 
Damis, bidding him travel to Pnteoli by land, salute 
Demetrius, and tbere, he said, you will see me. "'Vhat! 
alive," said] Janlis, cc ör how?" A pollonius laughed and 
answered, "Alive in my opinion, hut in yours raised 
from the dead." Damis says that after this he set out 
nluch against his will, dOH btful between hope and fear, 
and not knowing whether Apollonius would be saved 
or perish. .Arriving at Puteoli on the third day he 
bea.rd of a violent storm at sea, which had sunk and 
dispersed vessels, and then he understood why Apol- 
lonius had told hirn to go by land. 
I n the lneantirne Apollonius meets the public trial 
without the least fear. The court is fitted np with 
the greatest solelunity, and the chief men of the State 
are present, on an occasion on which the emperor is 
bent upon convicting the prisoner. JJut the prisoner 
refuses even to cast a glance at the OIJ111ipotent judge. 
'Yhpn the accuser charges hill1 to look upon one 
w hU1n he terms "the goù of all lHen," A pollonius 
rai!Ses his eyes to the ceiling, showing by his gesture 
that they were turned to Jupiter, and that he con- 
sidered one ,vho admitted flattery so gross to be viler 
tban the flatterer himself. l-Ie defends himself with 
great moderation, and tbe emperor pronounces his 
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aeq uittal, but orders hilu to stay until he has had 
SOUle private conversation with him. Then .A,pol- 
lonius, bursting out, replies, " I thank you, 0 emperor, 
for this, but on account of the wicked informers by 
whom you are surrol1néled, your cities are ruined, your 
islands filled with exiles, the continent with groans, 
the arnlY with fears, the senate with suspicions. 
Listen, if you please, to me; if not, send to take my 
body, for my soul yon cannot take, or rather, even my 
body you cannot reach. Slay me thou wilt not, for I 
am not mortal." And, as he spoke, he vanished from 
the tribunal. This was before mid-day. In the even- 
ing he appeared to Demetrius and Damis at l>uteoli. 
They were at this moment sitting down by a cistern of 
white lnarble, and Daulis cried out, "0 ye gods, shall 
we npver see again 0111' good and virtuous friend?" 
Apollonius was already standing by, and replied, " You 
shall see him, or rather you see him now." "What, 
alive?" said Demetrius, " for if dead we shaH never have 
done lamenting you." Hereupon ApoUonius stretching 
out his hands, said he, "Feel me, and if I escape you, 
hold me as a shade just come from Proserpine, such as 
the terrestrial gods present to the afflicted; but if I 
abide your touch, persuade Dan1Ïs also that I am alive 
and have not lost my body." Doubting no longer the 
truth of what he said, they rose and ran to him and 
embraced him. They asked him about his defence, 
and how he had come to them in so short a time. 
" Ascribe it not," said Apollonins, "to the ranl of Phrixus, 
or the wings of Dedalus, but to God." Then he described 
his defence, and how he had disappeared at the words 
"Thou shalt not kill me." Demetrius upon this is full 
of fears respecting the persecution which Domitian 
will institute, but Apollonius is qùite tranquil, says 
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that he only requires sleep, and after a prayer to .i\pollo 
and the sun, casts hinlself on a couch, aud addressing 
sleep in the words of Homer, rests without anxiety. 
The next day he detel'luines to sail to Greece, aCCOlll- 
panied by ])anlis, and the remainder of the biography 
contains what we may call his triumphant life, after 
he has defied the utmost power and malice of Domi- 
tian, and escaped by n. sort of resurrectioD. 
In Greece he appears at Olynlpia, where he takes 
up his abode in the temple of Jupiter. Rumour had 
gone abroaù that Le had been burnt, or hung npon 
hooks, or cast into a pit, but when it was ascertained 
that he was there alive, all Greece Hocked to see birn 
with more eagerness than it had ever gone to the 
Olympian galnes. They almost worshipped him when 
they heard with what modesty he described so wonder- 
ful an escape. IIis life at this period may be thus 
sUlllnled up. lIe conver::;eù on 111atters of great illl- 
portance for forty days at Olympia. Then he said: 
"I will for the time to come converse with you, 0 
Greeks, from city to city in your public meetillgs, 
your processioDs, your mysteries, your sacrifices, your 
libations: 1 but now I go to see Trophonius." In the 
cave of Trophonius he remains seven days, putting to 
him the question, "'Vhich is tho nlost perfect and 
the purest philosophy?" and he issues forth in a strange 
manner bearing a book which contnins as an answer 
to his question the precepts of Pythagoras. And now 
we are told all his followers, "whom Hellas calls the 
Apollonians," come forth to meet him, fornling an 
admirable company from their numbers and their zeal. 
People ,vent in crowds to hear his philosophy, and as 
the ancient kings, Gyges and Cræsus, opened the doors 
1 Book yiii. 19. 
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of their treasury to those who wanted money, so did 
Apollonius impart his wisdom to those who were filled 
with the love of it, permitting them to ask him any 
questions they pleased. 
IIaving thus passed two years in Greece, he sailed 
to Ionia with all his conlpany, dwelling chiefly in 
Smyrna and Ephesus, but likewise visiting the other 
cities, and every,vhere welcomed with delight. It is 
at Ephesus that he has a vision of the murder of 
lJomitian as it is happening at Rome. lIe was con- 
versing in one of the groves, wben he paused in his 
discourse, lowered his voice, hesitated, looked on the 
ground, advanced three or four steps and cried out, 
" Strike the tyrant, strike!" as if the whole scene was 
passing before him. Thirty days afterwards a message 
from the new emperor, Nerva, reaches him, which 
said that he was reigning by the counsels of the 
gods and 
\..pollonius, and would be more secure if he 
had his presence and advice. Therefore Apollonins 
answered enigmatically, " vVe shall live together a very 
long time, in which we shall not command others, nor 
shall others command us." And presently he parts 
with Damis under pretext of charging him with a 
Jetter for the emperor, though in reality to carry out 
the word which ha
 been a1 ways in his mouth, 
"Conceal your life, but, if you cannot do that, con- 
ceal your death." Wishing then to separate from 
Damis, that he might bave no witnesses of his de- 
parture, he invented this letter with which to send 
him to Rome. Now Dan1Ïs said, that though he knew 
not what was coming, he was affected at leaving him. 
Apollonius, however, who knew it well, said nothing to 
him as if he should not see him any more, but had so 
full a conviction of living for ever as to charge him, 
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"Dan1Ìs, when you are alone and philosophise, keep 
me before you I' eyes." 
" K ow here," says l)hilostratus, cc the account of 
Damis ends, but I can find no certain account how 
Apollonius died, if indeed he did die. Some say he 
lived to be eighty, some ninety, sonle lllore than a 
hundred years old, sound in all his body, and more 
agreeable than in his youth." The story which 
Philostratus seelns to prefer is that he lived in Crete 
more honoured than ever, and used to frequent the 
tern pie of Diana, ,vhich was guarded by savage dogs, 
who however did not bark at him, but fawned upon 
hiln even when he approached at untimely hours. 
The priests who had the care of the temple seeing this 
seized hiIn and bonnd hin1, as if he were not only a 
magician but a robber, saying that he had given the 
dogs a sop to tame theln. About Inidnight he freed 
hinlself fron1 his chains, and caUed those who had bound 
hiIn, to show that he did nothing in secret. Then he 
ran to the p-ates of the teInple, which opened before 
him and closed after hirn, but the voice of virgins 
singing was heard, and their song was, "Leave the 
earth-Corne to heaven-Come:" as if they to1d hinl 
to ascend on high. 1 
Looking back on the life which has been thus 
epitomised, we find it divides itself into six periods. 
The first embraces the birth of ,..:\ pollonius, his educa- 
tion, and manner of life as a Pythagorean, or rather 
as a new Pythagoras, more than equal to the original. 
The second contains his visit to the Indian Brahmans, 
to test and confirm, as it were, his doctrinE', the doc- 
trine, that is, enlbodying the Greek ,visdom, and 
all the civilisation and glory which it has produced. 
1 Book viii. 30. 
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The thirJ takes in his life as a public teacher. Con1ing 
back as accredited by the Indian sages, yet as an equal, 
not as an inferior, he meets with universal acceptance 
throughout the whole realm which is the donlinion of 
the Greek mind. He teaches and instructs all orders 
from city to city, enlightens priests as to their duties, 
encourages and revives worship according to the several 
rites of the various divinities, admonishes enlperors, and 
finds by personal converse with the sages of Egypt-the 
rival of Hellas-that its wisdom is inferior to his own. 
In the fourth period ,ye pass to his suffering life, in 
which in the fulness of years he goes of his own accord 
in defiance of ,varnings to Rome in order to encounter 
the tyranny of Domitian. Philosophers cower before 
the emperor, and, it, may be added, Christians are put 
to death by him, the result being that Apollonius is 
treated by him with contumely, but escapes by n1Ïracle 
in the open court, and laughs his power to scorn. The 
fifth period carries us to the triumphant life of the sage, 
following upon this sort of resurrection. Greece in the 
very central point of its varied life, Olympia, is stirred 
at his presence, hangs 'upon his lips, follows his foot- 
steps with a crowd of disciples, the flower of the land, 
who are called after his name ApolJonians, while in aU 
this he is only reproducing the wisdom of Pythagoras, 
as he shows by emerging from the oracle of Trophonius 
with a book containing the precepts of the Samian sage. 
Thus in all his life he is but inheriting the heirloom 
of the Greek mind, is but the manifestation of the 
Greek spirit, what anyone may be who knows "both 
what he is and what he has been," that is, is conscious 
of the imperishable soul which has lived before and 
will Jive after him through a series of transmigrations. 
Thus ApolJonius, fairer in age tha.n in youth, uninl- 
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paired in senses, in mind only Iluttured and enriched, 
approaches a hundred years, the utn10st bound of 
human existence. Sixthly, and lastly, this long life 
is crowned with n death-if so it can be called- 
in keeping with it, for his tomb can nowhere be fonnd, 
though }>hilostratus searches for it. Itather as swans 
hynlned his entrance into life on the flowery llleadow, 
so the temple's gates open before hin1 and close be- 
hina hiln, and hf\ is seen no n10re, while the voice of 
virgins is heard welcon1Ïng the ascent to heaven of 
the man who is the representative of Greek wisdom, a 
god in fact because a good man, because he unfolds 
the deity ,vithin him; the veritable man-god, the 
highest conception of the heathen n1Ïnd. 
Now through the whole of this biography, which 
makes in the original a volume of 343 pages, rather 
larger than the four Gospels, there is not a 
ingle 
mention of the Christian religion, or that there had 
been any such person as Christ, or any people called 
after Iris nanle. Nevertheless, a
 to the tillle at which 
Apollonins is said to have lived, and tbe places in which 
his activity ,,,as chiefly exercised, there are some 
curious points to be noted which seem to indicate 
a hidden reference to all these. 
First, as to tinle, 
Philostratus Inakes him die at a very great age, 
after the accession and before the death of the 
Emperor Nerva. If he be given, as SOUle accounts 
according to Philostratus gave him, full a hundred 
years, this would bring his birth exactly to the date of 
the birth of our Lord. But at any rate his exit from 
the earthly scene coincides exactly in time with the 
death of the Evangelist St. John. Thus his life COln- 
prehends the whole period of our Lord and His 
Apostles. 
loreover, he is described to be traversing 
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the ROlllan Elupire from end to end as a public teacher 
precisely at the time tbat the Author of Christianity 
and His immediate disciples began to propagate the 
Christian religion. Then, as to place, his sojourn is 
dwelt upon at Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, and nome, at 
each of which cities he is said to work a notable nliracle. 
Dut there is something much more remarkable in the 
way in which he is said to visit Rome. There were 
two emperors who persecuted the Christians at Rome 
during the supposed duration of his life, and he visits 
Rome twice precisely at the time of these two perse- 
cutions, and expressly to rneasure hinlself, as it were, 
with the tyranny of Nero and Domitian. Apol1onius 
first goes to Rome just before Nero visits Greece, and 
boldly preacbes his philosoph X there at the moment 
other philosophers are flying fronl K ero, also at the 
time when the great Apostles Peter and Paul lay down 
their lives. But Apollonius after preaching without 
fear departs without llloiestation. The very Tigellinus, 
who is the instrunlent of Nero's cruelty to the Chris- 
tians, acknowledges and venerates his power. Thus 
A pol1onius departs unscathed out of the furnace 
which consumed the chief Christian teachers, pro- 
ceeding on his course to Spain with the tranquil 
superiority of a higher nature. Again, SOUle twenty- 
five years later he returns to Rome, and this time it 
is exactly at the moment that Domitian is putting 
to death his relation Flavius Clemens and other 
Christians. Domitian tries his hand likewise upon 
Apollonius, and brings him to a public trial on a 
charge of conspiracy and other accusations, among 
which is one of being a god. The emperor is con- 
strained to acquit him, when the philosopher, as if 
disdaining so to escape, and to accept a tyrant's 
VOL. III. Q 
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pardon, exercises his divine power, 11lakes hiInself 
invisible, and appears suddenly afterwards to his 
friends at Puteoli. Thus, as the Apostle St. John 
,vas delivered out. of the hands of Don1Ïtian j l1
t 
about this titne, after encountering the risk of lllar- 
tYTdoUl before the Latin gate, so the Greek teacher 
triunlphs over al1 the po'wer and nutlice of the 
tyrant in his ,,'orst time, but in a manner ,vhich 
would seeln to the \vriter of his life luuch nlore 
distinguished. ....\nd it Inay be noted that in the last 
period of his life he appears in Ionia, crowned as it 
\vere with glory, nnd attended by his wholfi COll1pany, 
" philosoph ising, it is said, 1l10st part of his time \vhilst 
there at Snlyrna and Ephesus, without overlooking the 
other towns, of \vhich there \\'as not one wherein he 
was not well received." 1 K O\V these were just those 
seven Churches of ....
sia to which the 
\postle directed 
his letters in the ..Apocalypse, and \vhere he taught in 
the . last years of his life. On the other hand, there 
are two places to which Apollonius shows a D1arked 
dislike. One is rrarsus, to which he is sent by his 
father at the age of fourteen, but which he quits 
becaus
 he finds cc the manners of the city absurd 
and Dot suited to philosophical pursuits, and the 
people insolent scoffers, addicted to pleasure, and Inore 
pa
sionateIy fond of fine clothes than the Athenians 
of \visdom." 2 This is that Tarsus, cc no mean city," 
of which the Apostle Paul declares himself to have 
been a citizen, and it should be noted that he would 
have been living there just at this time, as be was 
contemporary with the E\upposed ....\.pollonius. The 
other city is Antioch, "here Apollonius found the 
temple at Daphnæ "beautiful1y situated, but no zeal 
1 Book viii. 24. 2 Book i. 7. 
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in the worship there, the people semi-barba.rous and 
without education." 1 And ..Antioch, it must be re- 
nlelubered, was the place where tbe disciples were 
first called Christians, and the seat, when Philostratus 
wrote, of one of the largest and most distinguished 
Christian comlnunities. 
The result of all this will be that Philostratus, draw- 
ing as an artist the portraiture of his ideal teacher, 
makes him a positive and independent figure. ]ie is 
by no Ineans to appear in the world as a teacher of 
the highest Greek wisdom, and the supporter of Greek 
worship, because another wisdom and another worship 
had arisen to compete with these. On the contrary, 
he is a new Pythagoras, more than equal to the old. 
His wisdom is the. same as that of Pythagoras, and 
this is attested by the book containing his precepts 
with which in the last period of his life, as if to set 
the seal on all his teaching, he returns from the cave 
of Trophonius. It is then no npw thing, as might be 
objected by a Greek to the mission of Christ. On the 
other hand Apollonius is near enongh to the time of 
Philostratus to show that Greece possessed its original 
vigour in undiluinished force by producing such a 
man, and he tacitly appears when and where the 
Christian religion appears, but outbidding as it were 
its original Author and its first teachers, who are 
ignored while they are surpassed. 
Let us examine the chief features of the character 
which Philostratus thus presents to us in independent 
majesty as the pure and genuine offspring of the 
Greek wisdom. 
There is a certain unity of conception running 
throughout his book. From beginning to end it is 
1 Book i. 16. 
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knit together by one thought, which is that of a great 
religious and moral reformer and restorer. ....\pollonius 
is described as animated by such a zeal. All his 
actions are to illustrate and effect the purification and 
revival of the old religion. He is the bearer and 
establisher of this ulovement, which in his person as a. 
Greek by blood, and do\vn to the very niceties of his 
Attic diction, springs as it were out of t.he heart of 
the old belief, and appeals to all its customs. As 
parts of this one conception we Inay enumerate the 
following points. 
I. Ilis birth was miraculous. His mother when 
expecting his birth has an apparition of the Egyptian 
god I)roteus, who in reply to her question whom sh
 
would bear, tel1s her, u Thou shaJt bring forth me." 
..A..nd this god is ùe
criLed as taking all shapes, as 
knowing and foreknowing all things. In thi
 perhaps 
he is an irnage of that unity in n1ultiplicity of worship 
,vhich the conduct of A pollonius was to show, and of 
the ,visdom ascribed to hirn, one and yet l11ultiform, 
grasping all sacred rites, yet caught in none of them, 
because consisting of the doctrine which is the essence 
of them all. Proteus is the immutable substance 
under the ever-changing shape, which is the one thing 
Apollonius \vorships. 
2. Accordingly the knowledge of the divinity is 
from his youth forward the one kno\vledge to \vhich 
the mind of A pollonius is given up. IIaving tried all 
the schools of Greek wisdom-in which it is to be 
observed tbat he discovers no incom patibility with each 
other-he finds the complete truth in that of Pytha- 
goras. He devotes himf=elf for five years to the la\v 
of silence, and then visits the Indian sages, to verify 
and compare his wisdom with theirs. Returning 
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back, he begins an active life, of which he says, 
"I go about and teach." In fact, Philostratus would 
have us believe that during a period of sixty years he 
traverses all the parts of the Roman Empire, extending 
his action over all countries and all Inen, and with the 
purpose of making the wisdom which he possesses the 
common good of all whom he meets. While he is 
eminently Greek in n1Ìnd himself, yet he deems all 
men as possessors in various degrees of the same 
divine substance in their souls to be of one family, 
capable of improvement and correction. In his eyes 
all the rites of the various deities, however differing 
in circumstances, not aU of ,vhich he approves, are 
yet but as it were Protean shapes and symbols of the 
one divinity. In accordance with this view, though 
he has his own special religion, he frequents the 
various temples and confers with the priests. 
3. In this funct.ion of public teacher a know ledge 
not only of absent but of future things is ascribed to 
him. He possesses all the languages of men without 
having learnt them, 
ay, the things which they keep 
secret he knows. He quits a ship which is presently 
to founder; he anticipates future events by turning 
the conversation upon them. He has a vision at 
Ephesus of the tyrant's murder at Rome. He knows 
when persecuted what \vill happen and what will not 
happen to himself. 
4. His power corresponds to his wisdom. 'rhus 
he ,yorks miracles, and we are carefully told that 
this power does not arise from magic, but is 8 power 
inherent and working in him, as when without utter- 
ing a prayer he withdraws his foot fron1 the fetters. 
In particular the \vhole world of spirits is subject to 
him. lIe stones the plague at Ephesus in the shape 
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of an old luan; casts a devil out of a young man at 
Athens; forces at Corinth a ghoul to reveal herself, 
and give up her prey; and finally at l
olne raises a 
lloman maiden to life, the tlescription of which reads 
like a copy of the raising the widow of N aim's son. 
lIe passes instantaneously fron1 
myrna to Ephesus, 
and again frolll the judgment-court of Don1Ítian to 
Damis and Demetrius at Puteoli, where his appearance 
seems once more like a copy of our Lord's appearance 
to IIis ..c\.postles after IIis resurrection. 
5. But he is to be as great in practice as in 
doctrine, and if his wisdom as prophet and teacher 
collects all the scattered beams of light which pro- 
ceeù froln the ethereal substance ". herein consists the 
nature of the divinity, so his conduct is to correspond. 
lIe practises an ascetic life in food and drink, goes 
barefoot, wears linen vesture, since he must not out- 
rage the principle of life by wearing the skins of 
anilnals any Inore than by feeding on their flesh. 
lIe nlaintains absolute continence, surpassing herein 
the fidelity of Pythagoras to one wife, and throughout 
his life is superior to every blandishment of female 
love. 1[oft:>over, pos
essing himself the most astonish- 
ing beauty of person, he resists every attempt on his 
own virtue froln that perverted sin of his age and 
country to which this beauty exposed him. ,All 
virtues of self-control and temperance, all mastering 
of sensual tendencies and pa
sions, aU disregard of 
outward goods are ascribed to hiln. 
6. In a1l his relations with his fellow-men he is 
pre-en1Ïnently the 1 frierd of nUln, filled with the 
purest affection to the race. In his service to the 
divinity, ,vhose visible ill1age the perfect wise man 
1 
\.s Baur remarks, whose wurdd I Ilt.
re take. 
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should be, he consecrates himself wholly to tbe 
spiritual and bodily good of humanity. Thus the 
extraordinary gifts and powers which he possesses 
above all other men are only used by him for the 
noble purpose of lessening the sufferer's need, im- 
proving the condition of social life, and by the 
confidence thus won extending more widely his in- 
fluence as a religious and moral teacher. 
7. But the last and crowning trial of virtue is to 
encounter the fear and danger of death without quail- 
ing, and Apollonius, we are told, is betrayed by a 
former friend and follower from motives of jealousy 
and avarice, and is denounced to the emperor as 
plotting against him. Hereupon he might escape, 
but of his own choice proceeds to Rome, disregard- 
ing the entreaties of his disciples. There with im- 
perturbable serenity he consoles his fellow-prisoners, 
and exposes himself to the risk of every torment 
and of death itself with composure of spirit. He is 
insensible to all the power and threats of the emperor, 
and he defends himself from the accusation of being 
a god. 
8. Lastly, the death ascribed to him, if death it can 
be called, is n1Íraculous, is in correspondence with his 
birth and worthy of his life. 'Vithout pain and suffer- 
ing which other Ilien undergo, as he is welconled into 
life by the song of birds consecrated to tbe god of 
light, whose religion he practises, so he disappears 
from the earth and is invited to ascend to heaven 
by no choir of virgins, hymning froln the recesses of 
a temple. 
Now it is much to be noted that the whole pre- 
ceding picture of doctrine is conveyed to us in the 
forin of a biography. The career of Apollonius is 
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followed out from before his birth to after his death, 
and the narrative of his actions is the exhibition of 
his religion. But as the whole Greek and Roman 
history does not furnish us with a single instance 
of a 111an who spent his life in going about teaching 
and doing good, so the whole Greek anù l
oman 
literature before Philostratus does not furnish us 
with a single exanlple of an attempt to convey a 
system of religious teaching in the forn1 of biography. 
There are indeed two instances, one before and one 
after Christ, of men whose life furnishes a point of 
resein blance with the life here assigned to Apollonius. 
The one is Socrates, inquiring and discussing \vith all 
men at Athens; the other is Epictetus, who devotes 
hiu1self to philosophic teaching with a select circle 
of disciples. And in both these instances their 
friends and pupils have put together books which 
contain some of their conv.ersations. But neither 
the conversations of Socrates as recorded by Xenophon, 
nor those of Epictetus by Arrian, come up to the de- 
sign of Philostratus. That design, as it reveals itself 
by internal evidence, seeIllS to have been to supply to 
the IIellenic religion and ci vilisation a person as its 
bearer and representative in the same manner as the 
Christians had such a bearer and representative in 
Christ. Thus Philostratus, carefully abstaining from 
any nlention of Christ or the Christian Church, tacitly 
imitates what he ignores. But likewise his imitation is 
t\vofold. The first and very remarkable imitation is that 
b is book purports to set forth the life of a religious 
teacher, \vhose doctrine is unfolded by his acts. In this 
it has for its only adequate prototype the life of Chri
t 
contained in the four Gospels. rrhe second imitation 
is not less noteworthy. The character which be 
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ascribes to Apollonius is not a simple copy of the 
character of Christ, but a heathen reflection of it. It 
is so drawn as to be to the Greek and Roman heathens 
what Christ is to Christians. "YVe have an adequate 
reason for this double imitation in the fact that the 
Christian society was, at the moment he wrote, in the 
highest degree aggressive, advancing, and influential. 
He wished to show that his own heathenism could do 
as well or better. If Christ went about doing good 
for three years in one small country, Apollonius should 
do the same for sixty years through the whole region 
from Syria to Spain, from Rome to India and Ethiopia. 
If Christ worked miracles and cast out evil spirits, 
Apollonius should do as much. If Christ could despise 
external goods, practise continence, face betrayal, 
danger, and death, the heathen champion should match 
Him in this. Christ's birth even and disappearance 
from the earth should have their paralle], nay, be 
outdone, as his biographer might think, by those of 
Apollonius. And Apollonius should remain throughout 
true to his Hellenic r
ce, should stand throughout on 
his own ground. For, as we have said, it is not a 
simple copy which he sought to make. 
'Ve have just been specifying the very striking points 
of similarity ,vhich this pretended life of Apollonius 
offers to the life of Christ. Let us now glance at the 
points of contrast, which no less illustrate the design 
of Philostratus, and the state of the mental conflict 
then carried on. 
I. The doctrine which runs through the whole book 
is the relationship of the human soul with the divinity. 
The ethereal light-substance, which is the supreme 
God, is shared also by every buman soul. Apollonius 
thought it the highest wisdom of tbe Indian Brab mans 
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w hen they told hitn tbat they ,vere gods because they 
,vere good men. So in parting \vith hitli they told 
him that he would be considered a god not only after 
his death but during his life. 1 So, in the long defence 
which he is said to have composed but did not deliver 
before Dumitian, in ans\vering the accu
ation that he 
tnade himself a god, he eXplained in \vhat sense the 
title could be used of hiln by the oracle of ...\.pollo 
so calling Lycurgus. For the orac1e, first doubting 
,vhether it should address him as god or n1an, 
finally decreed to hinl tbe style and title of god, as 
being a good tnan. It is in this sense, as kindling 
into full Hayne that spark of the divine nature which is 
in him, that A pollonius is represented throughout his 
life to be wise, divine, and even a god. This is the 
source of his knowledge, his power, and his goodness. 
In virtue of this he ,vorks miracles, and passes instan- 
taneously from one place to another. 
2. In the s
une passage Apollonius describes the 
true doctrine, as he cOllcei ves, of the nature of God, 
,v}1Ïch is, he says, the doctrine both of the Indians 
and Egyptians. This doctrine recognises God as the 
Constructor, by whom all things have their genera- 
tion 2 and being, and his goodness is the cause of his 
devising t helli. SincE:', then, there is kindred in these 
things, he asserts that good nlen have something of 
God in then1. 
o\V, by that ordered universe which 
rests upon God its Constructor, we understand all 
things in heaven and earth and sea, of which all men 
equally partake, save as to difterences of fortune. But 
there is a \vorld of order in every good ulan's power 


1 Book iii. 50, 
2 Th sword ì'ÉI1HIU has in this philo
ophy a special meanin
, which 
I think Tzrchirnf-'r, p. 433, very well relHlerR, "Dieser Zusammell- 
hang der el1:,tehellden ulld yergehenJeu Dinge." 
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not surpassing the limits of his wisdom, and to attain 
this, as Domitian himself will admit, requires a man 
like unto God. \Vhat, then, is the appearance which 
this world wears? Souls in a state of disorder madly 
assume every sort of shape. Laws seelll to them 
obsolete, moderation is lost, the worship of the gods 
neglected, idle talking is in fashion, and dissipation, 
fronl which flows indolence, the counsellor of every 
evil deed. Souls thus besotted by inten1perance plunge 
into every excess, and nothing can restrain this wild 
irregularity, not if they were to swallow all those 
potions which Eke mandragora are medicined to sleep. 
But to regulate such a world of souls as thesp needs 
a man who shall come to them as a god in wisdonl. 
Such a man is able to recall them from loves to which 
they are devoted, and from avarice which is never 
sated by riches until choked. Perhaps such a man 
lllay restrain them beforehand from disorder, but when 
once committed, he adds, "n
ither I, nor God, who is 
the Constructor of all things,. can wash them fron1 its 
stain." 1 
Now in these words we have a picture of the whole 
action attributed to Apollonius throughout his life. 
Th is and no more he aspired to do in virtue of the 
innate power of the soul, as being a part of the divine 
ethereal nature. Such he conceived to be the true 
task of philosophy. So much, as it thought., required 
to be done, and so much it attempted to do. And as 
the soul, being a portion of the divine intelligence, is 
the source of all good to man, so the body, which is 
regarded as the prison of its higher nat.ure, must be 
the source of the disordered affections which gain 
Inastery over the soul. All the ascetic life of Apol- 
1 Book viii. 7, 7, pp. 311, 3 I 2. EJi t. KaJser. 
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lonius is therefore directed to subdue this tyranny of 
the body. His notion of evil is physical; the notion 
of the body overlnastering the high and pure nature 
of the soul. His notion of good is, the subduing the 
body to the control of the soul. Thus the ,york of 
the wise man in the", orld corresponds to the work of 
the Demiurge in chaos, to reduce everything to the 
order of reason. This he nlust do, first in himself, 
then in those around hin1, and finally in the co Inmon- 
wealth. It is this idea consistently carried out which 
llHtkes the Pythagorean philosophy. 
From all this ,ve see how far Philostratus and his 
hero are removed fron1 approaching the Christian 
notion of sin. They would not even understand the 
conception of a purely imlnaterial spirit who was in 
rebellion against God. The soul, according to them, 
became liable to evil by its contact with Inatter, becall1e 
evil so far as it ,vas ruled by the matter which con- 
cerned it, that is, its own body; ,vhilst in itself it was 
identical in q l1ality, not in quantity, with the one 
supreme nature. And when the soul exerted this, 
its original power, the man became wise, divine, or 
even god. rfhe doctrine of the pre-existence, post- 
existence, and transInigration of souls is evidently an 
essential part of such philosophy, which is as evidently 
at the bottoln pure pantheism. 
Thus the siluilarity between the picture of Apol- 
lonius, as drawn by Philostratus, and that of Christ in 
the Gospels, to which we have alluded, is merely ex- 
ternal. Beneath it lies the most absolute antagonism. 
This may be further illustrated by pointing out that 
the opposition to the tyranuy of Nero and Domitian 
occupies in the life of Apollonius the place which oppo- 
sition to the tyranny of sin takes in the life of Christ. 
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3. The biographer plainly conceives that he is 
exalting his hero to the utmost when he makes him 
teach philosophy at Ronle in spite of Nero's tyranny, 
to which, however, he gives way by retiring upon 
the definitive banishment of philosophers: and that 
he does this still more when he makes Apollonius go 
to Home to meet the accusations brought against him 
before Domitian, and take this occasion to rebuke his 
despotism. In fact, in the Pythagorean philosophy 
the tyranny of despotism would be tbat malady in the 
comlnonwealth corresponding to the malady in the 
individual whereby the unseemly passions of the body 
invade and subject the soul, both again being images 
of that chaos in the universe which existed in shape- 
less conflict before the divine reason reduced it to 
order. rfhe function of wisdom, which is tbe soul 
acting by the energy of its divine nature, is to restore 
harmony in the inner world of man and the outer 
world of human society. But Philostratus is far from 
going any deeper than this into the malady of human 
nature. Nay, he expressly declares that God Himself, 
the Constructor of the universe, cannot wash the soul 
from the guilt of blood once shed. 
4. We see, then, that Philostratus had caught and 
imitated that portion of our Lord's character which 
consisted in His being a public teacher, going about 
doing good: but he had not the least entered into 
His character as a Redeemer from sin, and a Victim. 
And the next contrast we shall note very curiously 
illustrates this defect in the heathen apprehension. 
Thus he gives his hero a miraculous birth and a mira- 
culous departure from the earth, and it is difficult to 
read them without at once thinking of our Lord's 
Nativity and Ascension. They are plainly heathen 
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counterparts of these, intended to Le l110re brilliant 
and more triumphant. But the circumstances of pain, 
\vhich belong to the real events, are ca.refully detached 
froIn their in1Ítation. There is nothing in the birth 
upon the flowery I11eadow, heralded by the song of 
swans, and foretold by the god l>roteus, to correspond 
to the Cave of Bethleheln and the Flight into Egypt. 
There is sirnilarity in the Jisappearance from a temple 
nlnid the songs of virgins calling upon ...\.pollonius to 
nlount to heaven, and the ..Ascent froul the 
[ollnt of 
Olives, but there is no G.ethsenlane and no Golgotha 
preceding it in the heathen life, for there was nothing 
in the heathen mind to call for these. There is, how- 
ever, the recognition that real greatness is not accom- 
plished withou.t suffering. Philostratns strives to 
make his hero confront the loss of goods, torment, 
iUlprisonnlent, and death. Rut it is only seenling. 
rfhe reality of suffering i
 away. rrhus A.pollonius on 
his way to 1
oD1e 
ays to his friends: "X either fire 
nor sword would terrify a wise nlan: none of these 
things prevail on hinl to Iuake hinl flinch or utter 
fa.l
ehooù." nut he nJds: "I know 1110re than all 
men, since I know all things: that I anl not con1P 
here on a fool's errand yon IIlay see by this. I run 
no risk as to my own body, nor can I n1eet .with nlY 
death from the tyrant's power even if I would." 1 
So a littie later he disll1Ïsses Damis, being perfectly 
sure as to his own escape. And all through the trial 
he is in no disquietuJe, knowing well that at the 
critical moment he will vanish from the tribunal and 
elude Domitian's grasp. rrhus, in the heathen's copy 
of Christ, while the ideal of suffering is admitted the 
reality is expunged. rfhe glory of endurance is ad- 
1 Book vii. 14. 
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mired; but its actual cross abominated. The only 
outrage which Apollonius is described as having really 
endured is the cutting off his hair and beard in deri- 
sion by order of Domitian, \vhich is the feeblest pos- 
sible imitation of the mocking nnd scourging of the 
Divine Original, while it is accompanied by the unfailing 
assurance of ultinlate and painless delivery. The sense 
of the reality of an actual hurnan life fails us through- 
out in the supposed biography. 
lost of aU is it want- 
ing in the attempt to n1ake the hero suffer, which is 
transparently counterfeit. I>hilostratus admitted that 
perfect virtue must be suffering virtue. Plato's anti- 
cipation, however, of the torments the perfectly good man 
would undergo in such an actual world as ours is far more 
vivid and lifelike than the feeble imitation of the real 
event on which Philostratus ventured. He never suc- 
ceeds in Inaking us think that his hero is not imaginary. 

Iost of all in the attempt to give him the glory with- 
out the reality of suffering the imposture is evident. 
TIut the heathen had nothing in his n1Ïnd to make the 
cross acceptable. It inflicted upon him the horror 
which St. Peter before his conversion felt 'when his 
l\laster declared that He would undergo it. It had 
not for him that meaning and that power which led 
St. Peter afterwards to embrace it for himself. 
5. This whole state of mind will become most clear 
when we consider that doctrine of the soul's immor- 
tality which Philostratus makes Apollonius teach after 
his death. For he represents him as appearing in 
vision to a young nlan who had disputed the soul's 
post-existence. This is the doctrine which the form 
of Ãpollonius returns to the earth to reveal to the 
dou bting disci pIe: "The soul is dev.thless, not thy 
property, but that of Providence, and when the body 
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is dissolved in corruption, like a nlettlesolne courser 
freed from all restraint, it mingles with thin air, 
casting off at length its long-endured anù hateful 
servitude." 1 The individual nlan then ceases to be: 
,,-hy should the body, which drops away and is never 
to be glorified, suffer crucifixion? Unless n1an need
 
redemption, there is no reason for the cros
. Unless 
body and soul live together for ever, there is no reward 
for it. Philostratus neither accepted the reason nor 
aspired after the reward. 
The SUill then of the contrast we have been noting 
is this. .A pollonius is the man-god, by virtue of the 
spark of divine intelligence, of which his soul is en- 
kindled, and his ideal task is to restore the order of 
the universp first in the individual Juan and then in 
the cOlumonwealth. In doing this the appearance of 
suffering and shaDle Inay re
t upon hinl, but IlOt its 
reality, and the soul ,vhich seems in its divine action 
like <1. god upon earth reaches its full power when 
delivered fro In the tran1n1els of the boùy. If the 
manifold resemblances before noted assure us that 
A pollonius was intended to be a heathen Christ, the 
contrast here shown goes to the very bottom of the 
fundamental antagonism between philosophic heathen- 
isnl in w!tat we may certainly call its highest form, 
and the Christian faith. 
'Ve now come to the question, \vhat was the attitude 
of l>hilostratus in this work towards the Christian 
religion? 'Ye have found him cOlnpletely ignoring- it, 
yet delineating a character which had no original in 
heathen history. The ]>ythagoras referred to is 80 
dressed up in the school to \vhich Philostratus belonged 
as to be a mer
 fiction. Yet it is a tacit imitation 
1 Book viii. 3 t . 
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of Christ so far as His exanlple of a public teacher 
extends. .Further, the peculiarity of the imitation lies 
in this, that while the supposed Apollonius is to be 
made at least equal to Christ in wisdom, wonder- 
working power, piety, and goodwill to all men, he is 
to be all this on a heathen basis, by the kindred, that 
is, which his soul possesses to the divinity. He is to 
call forth in a high degree the power which belongs 
to every human soul. lie is wise, wonder-working, 
pious, benevolent towards other men, yet all men may 
be such as he is, for he is only the representative of 
humanity. He is a man-god, but in no exclusive 
sense. Thus the outward sinÜlarity of the man-god 
reveals an intense inward antagonism to the God-man. 
Philostratus then is far removed from the position of 
Trajan a hundred years before condemning Christianity 
as a State offence. He is no less removed from the 
scoffing derision of Christ by Celsus, and the mocking 
spirit of Lucian, to which his piety is in the strongest 
contrast. In his whole conception of Apollonius we 
see the greatest proof of the force with which the 
Christian Church was acting on the world. It was a 
conquest of that Church that one outside of it should 
seek to give to a heathen personage a character and 
detailed life which should be to heathenism what th e 
character and life of Christ are to Christians. The 
degree of the resemblance measures the force with 
which the character of Christ ,vas influencing men 
who were not Christians. A heathen ideal is pro- 
duced which but for the life and actions of Christ 
would never have been conceived. But heathenism 
does not therefore abdicate its own right of existence. 
It is said of the Emperor Alexander Severns, who 
reigned just at the time that this bock was published, 
VOL. III. R 
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that he set up in his private chapel irnages of .A.hraharn, 
the father of the Jewish people, and of Christ, the 
founder of the Christian Faith, as well as of Orpheus, 
the institutor of the Hellenic mysteries, and of ...\pol- 
lonius, as the teacher of Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian 
wisdom. The sarne emperor, we are told, in his public 
government, "perrnitted the Christians to exist," and 
Chri
tian churches were in his days publicly frequented 
at Rome for the first time. It is this sort of liberal 
fusion of creeds which the book of }>}álostratus re- 
presents. A favourite of the l
nlpress Julia Don1na, 
\vriting under her commission, very naturally repro- 
duces the policy which was follo,ved by her son Cara- 
calla, as well as by her sister'H grandsons, Elagabalus 
and .ctlexander Severus. These emperors would have 
been content if all the worships of the Iloman l<:mpire 
could have been comprehended in a solar religion, 
which is exactly tbat of 
\pollonius. They were 
willing to adnlit Christ as a god into it, if the god so 
adn1Ïtted \vould acknowledge his brotherhood \vith the 
deities embraced by the 1ike conlprehension. This 
period lasted from the death of Septimius Severus in 
2 I I to the accession of Decius in 250. But from 
the time of Decius t})e Ronlan ernperors becalne aware 
of t\VO things, the one that Christ \vould accept no 
such brotherhood, and the other that IIis religion was 
contesting with them the possession of the ROlnan 
world. And a ne\v period ensued, which contains the 
great and what nlay be termed 
cientific persecutions 
of the Church. 
\Ve can no\v, then, SUIll np the results which we 
gain froin the work of Philostratus. 
Kothing is n10re afflicting to the student of history 
in the first three centuries than the want 01 anything 
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like a continuous record of events, and especially of 
the action which the Roman State exerted upon the 
Christian Church. 'fhus the brief reference of Pliny, 
as the governor of a province, to the Emperor Trajall, 
respecting the Christians with w h(Hl1 he had to deal, 
illuminates, as it were, a whole period which is dark 
fronl the absence of authentic information. But for 
this, modern scepticism would probably have denied 
that Trajan persecuted at all. In like manner the 
RODIance of Philostratus, entirely worthless as history, 
is of the utmost value as revealing to us the state of 
mind among learned and reflecting heathens in the 
first half of tbe third century, and how great was 
the change which had passed over society since the 
time of Seneca. All the preceding tendencies which 
we have been following since the rise of the Neopy- 
thagorean school are fully developed in the Apollonius 
of Philostratus. 'Vith regard to the bearing of philo- 
sophy upon religion, we may take as three stages, the 
several positions of Seneca, of Plutarch, and of Philo- 
stratus. Seneca's god, if we can say that he has any, 
is nature or reason. He utterly scorns the existing 
worshi p; he considers prayer useless, he has no notion 
of reconciling philosophy with the worship of the 
gods. His Stoic doctrine would be the complete sub- 
version of that worship, for not only does he reduce 
the multiplicity of its objects to unity, but his notion 
of the god within hitn is incompatible \vith piety or 
religion at all. A man cannot be pious to himself. 
Not such is the mind, and still less such the heart of 
Plutarch. He, too, holds a unity of the godhead, but 
one by which all the ancestral and traditional deities 
have sunk into subordinate parts of the chief God, 
while they retain their o\vn rites and worship. I)rayer 
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to him is of the utmost moment. Sacrifice and wor- 
ship are god-pleasing acts, and they are not only the 
bond of h urnan society, but the plea8ure and support 
of the individual soul. The whole existing worship, 
in all its multiplicity, is taken under the protection of 
the philosophic IninJ, and the restoration of piety in 
connection \vith it nlakes up the character of Plutarch. 
But how far does T)hilostratus go beyond Plutarch, 
l\Iaximus, Apuleius, Celsus, and the like? In his 
conception of God perhaps not at all. So far as this, 
his Apollonius is only a visible embodiment of such a 
belief and worship as these writers had. Over and 
beyond this he constructs an ideal of the philosophic life 
which is a heathen copy of Christ in birth, life, scope, 
knowledge, llliraclcs, and not death but ascension. 
Anù as in doing this Philostratus carefully ignores 
Christ and Christians, so if in all the works of Plutarch 
there is no hint that such a re1igion was existing, 
it cannot be taken as a conclusive proof either that 
}Jlutarch knew nothing about it, or that kno\ving it 
he did not think it worthy of notice. Ho\v vast is 
the difference beÌ\\ een the heathendom Seneca repre- 
sents, and that portrayed by Philostratus, is shown 
most of all in that spirit of piety with which his 
Apollonius fosters religious wor
hip wherever he 
goes. An active principle of belief has been sub- 
stituted for the principle of negation which prevailed 
in the century closed by Seneca. _Further, the value 
of the work of Philostratus to us consists in its being 
a full-length picture of the Neopythagorean systen1 of 
thourrht. It contains the best that cultured heathenism 
c- 
had to say for itself in the first half of the third 
century. It also indicates unmistakably the position 
which it took up in the face of the advancing Church. 
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The one is its absolute, the other its relative meaning. 
IIardly a learned man has studied this work without 
cominO' to the conclusion that its author was well 
o 
acquainted with the letter at least of the Gospels. 
The inference has 1ikewise been general that it was 
his intention to give a concrete exanlple of human 
life which should be to the religion and philosophy 
of the Greek mind-the object throughout which he 
seeks to exalt-what the example of Christ was to the 
Christian. However convinced the reader becomes 
that the pretended life is a pure fiction, this purpose 
retains its value. The work is anything but historical 
in its facts, yet its appearance at that time and its 
intention contain history. It is in this view that the 
points of similarity and the points of contrast between 
Christ in the Gospels and Apollonius as imagined by 
Philostratus are equally striking. He portrays a man 
devoting his life to the communication of religious 
truth, in whom knowledge and power were perfect 
and equal, and who used both only in going about 
and doing good. The fact that they had up to that 
tinle no sort of counterpart in actual heathen history, 
points unmistakably to the Original thus copied. On 
the other hand the agent so acting, that is, the divine 
particle in virtue of which the human soul is one with 
the supreme God, indicates as decisively the heathen 
standing-ground on which Philostratus rested. It is a 
counter-system ,vhich Philostratus thus set up. vVhile 
his imitation shows his knowledge of the great inimi- 
table life which he presumed to attempt to transfer to 
another, it also shows that the counter-systelll which 
he tried to set up had a special reference to the 
Christian original. Th us his work is the answer ot 
philosophic heathenism to the Christian Church and 
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its doctrine. It gathers up the elements of the 
preceding progress which had taken place in this 
direction, and hardly anticipates in time the full 
development of the N eoplatonic philosophy which we 
have next to consider. 



LECTURE XX 


THE NEOPLATON IC PHILOSOPHY AND EPOCH 


I 


IN the character of A poUonius, as delineated by Philo- 
stratus in his pretended biography, ,ve find a complete 
union of philosophy and religion. It is not the 
abstract pursuit of know ledge. The philosopher's 
motive is shown to be the government and direction 
of other lives by the principles of divine wisdom. 
So, again, he is represented as living in the temples, 
as consulting the oracles, and especially that of 
Trophonius, from which he receives a sort of authenti- 
cation of his doctrine in the book of Pythagoras. 
'rhus he acknowledges the need of a revelation for the 
acquisition of truth. Philostratus likewise has invested 
his creature with the power to work miracles, and this 
power is assigned to him as a result of his piety, and in 
order to accredit his teaching. It is, moreover, an in- 
herent power, belonging to the soul as identical in its 
nature with the one divine ethereal essence which Apol- 
lonius worships underneath aU the various manifesta- 
tions of Hellenic or Indian or Egyptian deities. For 
the author is careful to express by the practice of his 
hero the notion that the unity of this god is unim- 
paired by the variety of rites with which these several 
deities are worshipped. And, further, union with this 
godhead is the end after which Apollonius strives, 
26 3 
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and he is supposed to return after death for the pur- 
pose of convincing a doubting youth that it has been 
accon1plished in the soul as soon as set free frolll the 
bondage of its imprisonlnent in Blatter, that is to say, 
from the body borne about by it on earth. Thus in 
-lpoHonius the union of philosophy \vith religion is 
associated with another union, in which the multi- 
tudinous deities of Hellenic, Indian, 
nd Egyptian 
worship are taken up and absorbed. They become 
in a luanner which is nowhere defined, manifestations 
of one power. In it, as the producer of all things, 
the source of that generation ,,
hose evolutions are 
countless, the whole universe is lying. 
This is one side of the biography by Philostratus. 
It is its aspect viewed absolutely. If we look at it 
relatively, the latest historian 1 of Greek philosophy is 
only sUlluning up what is the concurrent judgment of 
alrllost all who have studied the work, where he says: 
"Th(1r delineation of Apollonius as a whole and in 
Inany particular traits is so ren1arkable a counterpart 
to the representation of Christ in the Gospels, that we 
have every ground for assuming the purpose of its 
author to bave real1y been to set an equally dis- 
tinguished representative of the old religion over 
against the "onder-working })rophet of the new 
one." Thus both the knowledge of the Gospels and 
the imitation of 
hrist by 1 )llÌlostratus are indis- 
putable, although both Christ and Christians are con1- 
pletely ignored by him, nnd although his systell1 has 
its own po
itiv(1r and entirely heathen standing-ground. 
For the thorough contrast ()f his doctrine with the 
Christian is as remarkable as the covert imitation of 
Christ. Kor is this, as has been already observed, a 
] Zeller, v. 135. 
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sinlple and direct inlitation, but a heathen rendering 
of his features. Apollonius is to be to the heathen 
what Christ is to the Christian, with a view to show 
that the religion which produced Apollonius was at 
least equal to the religion set up by Christ, The fact 
of a tacit reference to Christ throughout the supposed 
character of Apollonius would not be overthrown, nay, 
would not be impaired in force, by showing that the 
principles from which the two characters spring, as 
well as the results in which they terminate, are quite 
different. Rather the imitation and the contrast illus- 
trate each other. 
In all the points above mentioned the doctrine 
which Philostratus was exhibiting under the form of 
a biography was about the same time put forth in the 
schools of Alexandria in a system of philosophic teach- 
ing. The)'" agreed in the com plete union of philosophy 
and religion, in acknowledging the need of revelation 
in order to attain that truth which is the object of both, 
in claiming the power to work miracles as a result of 
piety and in order tò accredit teaching, in maintaining 
the absolute unity of the Godhead, and the relationship 
of the human soul to it, and consequently in proposing 
union with that Godhead as the end of man's life, and 
further in the close alliance of this religious philosophy, 
notwithstanding its tenet of the divine unity, with the 
existing polytheistic worship. Ammonius Sakkas, the 
reputed founder of the N eoplatonic school, was indeed 
the exact conteIuporary of Philostratus, as the lives of 
both ran from about A.D. 180 to 250. Porphyrius 
declares that Ammonius 1 was of Christian parents, 
and brought up a Christian; but asserts that when he 
began to think and philosophise, he changed to the 
1 Quoted by Eusebius, Hist. yi. 19. 
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established religion. 
'his is denied by Eusebius, 
who says that he remained a Christian to the last. 
The pupils of Ammonius considered his doctrine as 
the revelation of a higher wisdonl, which should not 
be communicated to the uninitiated. Porphyrius 
asserts Plotinus to have derived his system from the 
oral teaching of Ânllllonius. But as no writing by 
A mmonius is extant, it is from the treatises of the 
disciple that ,ve learn the N eoplatonic systenl. This 
very eminent philosopher 1 was born A. D. 205, at 
Lykopolis in Egypt. In his twenty-eighth year, A.D. 
232, he gave hilnself up to the study of philosophy. 
.\fter frequenting the schools of various teachers he 
CallJe to that of .L\nlIllonius, and the doctrine and 
demeanour of this teacher so attracted him, that he 
exclailned, " 'fhat is the nlan for me," alid he remained 
in faithful aHa devoted attendance on him for eleven 
years. lIe then attenl pted to visit the East in order 
to learn tbe wisdom of the l
ersians and Indians, anù 
for this purpose accompanied the army of the Emperor 
Gordian. But this expedition did not succeed, and 
thereupon l}lotinus betook hinlself to B.orne in the year 
244. In this place h
 gave philosophical lectures 
which were n1uch frequented by the higher classes. 
He ,yon great applause, not merely by the originality 
of his thoughts and by the skilful and attractive 
manner of his instruction, but likewise 11Y the dignity 
of his person, his intense earnestness, and the purity 
of his nloral character. lIe practised the Pythagorean 
life in all the severity of its abstinence. His whole 
heart was in the ,vork of teaching. So highly was he 
esteemed, that a great many friends chose him for 
guardian of tbeir children of both sexe
. Those who 
I See Zeller, v. 4 1 3. 
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were in closest intercourse with him looked up to hÜn 
with veneration. His disciple Porphyrius, in his Life, 
attributes to him a gift of working miracles and of 
prophecy, such as that assigned to Apollonius by 
.Philostratus. The great ladies of Rome hung upon 
his lips. His extant treatises 'vere composed at Rome 
from his fiftieth to his sixty-fifth year, A.D. 254-269. 
The next year he died of a sickness in Canlpania. 
Philostratus had given, in the form of a pretended 
biography, the principles of the N eopythagorean philo- 
sophy as they had been more or less prevalent from 
the time of Plutarch. The system of Plotinus pro- 
ceeds from the same principles, but is drawn out with 
greater philosophic accuracy, with a more defined pur- 
pose, with clearer knowledge of the ultimate issues. 
If the character of ApoHonius was fictitious, the real 
Plotinus appears to have been as devoted to his work 
of teaching as tbe philosopher imagined by Philo- 
stratus. His whole life, from the time that he gave 
himself up to study in the school of Amrnonius to his 
death in Campania; was noble and blan1eless upon the 
heathen model. He is described as searching for 
truth through all the systems of philosophy; and after 
his attendance of eleven years upon Ammonius, he 
endeavours to visit the Persian and the Indian wise 
men, exactly after the manner and with the motive 
which Philostratus attributes to Äpollonius. It cannot 
be pretended that a man so devoted to inquiry in 
religious systenJs was ignorant of Christianity. Not 
only was his master Ammonius originally a Christian, 
whether or not he afterwards became a heathen, as 
I->orphyrius, the traducer of Christians, maintains, and 
Eusebius, the Church historian, denies, but in the 
twenty-five years which Plotinus spent at Rome, he 
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witnessed the great per
ecutiollS of l'ecius, of <lallus, 
and of ,r alerian, the martyrdoms .of at least two 
Pontiffs, St. Stephen and St. Sixtus, with that of St. 
Laurence. The tilne of his greatest mental activity 
,va
 exactly that of which St. Cyprian said that the 
enlperor would rather endure a competitor for his 
throne than a successor to the Chair of Peter. Thus 
during the fifteen years in which Plotinus ,vas con}- 
mitting to paper the philosophy which in the previous 
decade of years he had delivered orally to the Illost 
distinguished circles of l{ome, the Christian Church, 
teaching and suffering, was visibly contesting with 
heathenism the possession of society, and was recog- 
nised by the emperors as the foe they had to dread 
and were resolved to extern1Ïnate. The truce under 
,vhich Origen had spent so large a part of his life had 
been rudely broken, and if in his answer to Celsus he 
had remarked that the number of martyrs up to that 
time had been conlparatively fe\v, he lived 
ong enough 
to enter upon a period in which it would be largely 
increased. It is a fact that the appearance of the 
N eoplatonic philosophy, as set forth by Plotinus, syn- 
chronised ,vith the great persecutions which assaulted 
the Church, \vhen in all the donlain of thought the 
Christian doctrine was the burning question of the 
day, and in the daily life of men Christian conduct 
,vas the spectacle of all beholders. If the systems of 
Philostratus and Plotinus are in their positive tenets 
identical, it will not be surprising to find that they 
take up a similar position towards the Cbristian 
Church. It will hereafter he shown that the same 
reference \vhich the person and character of the 
invented Apollonius as a teacher bear to the person 
and character of Christ is found in the religious 
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system of Plotinus when considered over against 
Christian doctrin
. As in the one a complete heathen 
standing-ground did not exclude a tacit imitation of 
Christ, so in the other the summing up, classifying, 
and rearranging heathen elements derived from Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics, will not exclude that force 
of Christian thought permeating the lettered world, 
which caused heathenism to collect its whole strength 
against an advancing enemy. 
The system of Plotinus is nothing 1 but a methodical 
description of the gradations by which the procession 
of the world from the divinity and the return of man 
to the divinity is brought about. Its motive 2 may be 
said to be a yearning after perfect union with the divi- 
nity. It may be divided objectively into three main 
parts.: his view of the world above the senses, that is, 
the intellectual and invisible \vorld; and,. springing 
out of this, his view of the world which meets the 
senses, and specially of man its chief denizen; and 
thirdly, the raising of the n1Índ to the invisible world 
and its return thither, which it is the proper function 
of philosophy to direct and effectuate. 
I. As to the first point, Plato had 3 distinguished 
the world of ideas from the world of appearance, and 
placed the soul in the mean between them. Though 
he had set the Idea of the Good above all the rest, yet 
it was only the first of then1. And he had attempted 
to explain the world of appearance by the existence 
of 
latter, which he made independent of Ideas. In 
these respects Plotin us differed from him. Plato had 
two original principles, one positive, the Ideas, and 
one negative, l\latter. Plotinus distinguished, as Plato 
ha<l done, between the world beyond tbe senses and 
1 Zeller, v. 37 0 . 2 Ibid. V. 4 20 . 3 Ibid. v. 4 22 . 
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the world of which they are cognisant, matter being its 
general foundation. l\.t the same titHe he did away 
\vith that original duality of principles, and deduced 
in the last resort everything frotH one supretne cause. 
But his invisible world ,vas triply graduated. .First 
there was the Prirnal Being, exa.lt
d above all existence 
and thought: secondly, there ,yaq Àlind, cOlnprehending 
the pure thoughts into which it parts itself: thirdly, 
there ,vas Soul, the supersensuous being which has a 
propensity to 
latter. In these three principles he 
included all the powers of the invisible ,vorld. 
As to the conception of the Primal Being by 1>10- 
tinus it ll1ay be 1 8umlned np in the triple description 
of the Infinite, the One and Good, and tho ..Absolute 
Canse of all thing
. ....\.nd in this he seelns to have 
employed in fact the three philosophical methods for 
reaching tho knowledge of God, though he never 
natnes then1, the way of negation, the way of en1Ï- 
nence, aud the way of causality, which afterwards 
canle, through the so-called Oionysius Areopagites, into 
usage in the Christian schools. The conception of 
the Infinite belongs to the first \vay, that of the One 
and the Good to the second way, tLat of Absolute 
Causality to the third way. It 2 is especially in 
tbe last that his conception becomes intelligible: as 
when Le says, that only the conclusion from eflect to 
cause leads us to the l}rimal Dein g. As the Good is 
not seldolli described as tho cause of all things, so it 
is called infinite power, the power from which every- 
thing is derived. It is this 3 point of view ,vhich 
especially rules in l)lotinus the relation of the finite to 
the infinite. As 4 the Primal Being is conceived to be 
efHcient power, it necessarily produces another down 
1 Zeller, v. 4 2 9. 2 Ibid. v. 439. 3 Ibid. v. 4";0. 4 Ibid. v.441. 
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to the furthest limit of the possible: and this proùuc- 
tion is not one of reflection and free-will, ,vhich have 
no place in the First One, but simple necessity of 
nature. As every complete being strives to produce 
another, the nlost perfect and the nlost powerful rnust 
above all work producingly, the best communicate 
itself ungrudgingly. The First One overflows, and in 
overflowing produces another. But in this he would 
not only exclude all thought of generation in time; he 
would likewise expressly guard against the thought of 
emanation by remarking that the inferior must not be 
conceived as an efflux of the superior. The First One 
remains in itself unmoved and unlessened, while the 
stream of being goes forth from it; the Derived is in 
It, but not It in the Derived. He uses other images 
expressly to show the immanence of this relation. 
The First One is the Root; the Derived, the Plant: 
that the Sun, and tbis its Light-atmosphere. The 
Derived stands to the First One not as a part to the 
whole, but as the effect to its cause. It is not taken 
from the substance of the First One, but without lessen- 
ing or change of this substance is established and sup- 
ported by its power. In fact these images serve to 
conceal want of precision in the-conception. There is 
a contradiction to be covered by them, and it consists 
in this, that the First One is the cause of the Derived, 
but yet is required to be enclosed in itself, and to need 
no completion. Now, cause as such cannot be con- 
ceived without effect, nor power without its result. 
11e1'e, on the contrary, a cause is maintained which is 
essentially outside its effect, and does not need it for 
the completion of its being. 
That which is produced 1 is en t ,irely deppndent upon 
1 Zeller, v. 444. 
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that from ,vhich it is originated, that is, not merely 
receives its condition in its origin, but only subsists in 
dependence on it, is borne and supported by it. The 
po\ver which goes forth from the First One diffuses 
itself into every being, without, however, dividing itself 
from its origin. The First One is therefore present 
to each being with its whole undivided infinite power: 
it is one life which issuing fron1 it pervades all and 
confers on each its proper being. Plotinus expresses 
this bY' a Dletaphor. The whole is enlightened by the 
bealHs of the Priolal Being. This is the Sun, which 
pours forth the universe, as a circle of light, around : 
the Centre, which rules by its power the whole circllnl- 
ference of existence. rrhus everything is essentially 
related to the First One in its being and activity: has 
in it the end of its operation: the centre about which 
it turns. 
No\v 1 so far as the }"irst One reveals itself in the 
Derived, the Derived stands to it in a relation of iden- 
tity, partakes of it: but so far as this revelation is 
only appearance in another, the representation of the 
supreme cause in its effects, the two stand negatively 
to each other. The Original can only cOlllnlunicate 
itself imperfectly to ilie Derived. In proportion as 
the chain of heings is retnov
d from its origin its com- 
pleteness dilnini
hes. Plotinus dwells on both these 
Bides of his doctrine. The One is preseut to every- 
thing ,vhich is, as penetrating it with its power. All 
is an in1Ìtation, or more accurately, a shadowed or 
mirrored image of the First: that is, is not merely 
similar, but produced as a copy hy tbe continuous 
effect of the Prinlf1.1 Being. To Be comes to a being 
only so far as it is onp. anrl the cOllJplf'teness of its 
1 Zeller, v. 447. 
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being is in proportion to its unity. But everything is 
one only so far as it imitates the original unity. So 
likewise everything has the end of its effort and the 
measure of its activity in the Primal Being as the 
absolute Good: or, as Plotinus represents this, every- 
thing seeks to contemplate the Good, and what it does 
or produces is only an attempt to reach this contem- 
plation. But., ho\vever near the relationship of that 
which is After to that which is Before may be, it is 
far removed from actual sameness. That which has 
become can never be of the same being as that out 
of which it has become. The Cause is of necessity 
Inore complete and powerful than the Effect: the 
origin more one than the Derived. Thus the further 
that we descend the chain of causes and effects, the 
more intern1ediate causes separate a thing from the 
first cause, the more imperfect it is. The sum of 
being forms a graduated scale, or a series of concentric 
circles, in which perfectness of being decreases in pro- 
portion to distance froln the First One, Unity passes 
into l\Iultiplicity, and the light radiated from the 
Primal Being pales until it is at length extinguished 
in the darkness of non-being. On 1 the other hand, 
the Primal Being is cOInplete and content in itself, 
and by no means goes out of itself in producing the 
finite. It receives thereby no increase in perfection, 
not even any object for its activity. The Derived 
only is inwardly drawn to the First, not the First to 
the Derived. The Second is derived only from the 
overflowing of the First, but is something superfluous 
to it. 
Here, however, we Jnust note two things. The first 
is, 2 that this procession from the First One to the Finite 


1 Zeller, v. 45 0 . 
VOL. III. 


2 Ibid. v. 451. 
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takes place neither by an act of Thought or \V ill , nor 
by a logical necessity, but by a purely physical effect, 
being moreover n procession which ever diminishes in 
completeness, though this \veakening is only the effect, 
not the substance of the Original Being. And ,ve 
must note secondly, that in the relation thus D1ain- 
tained between the Divine and the }"inite, the Finite 
has no being of its own, is U1ere accident, mere 
appearance of the Divine. Everything which is De- 
rived is upborne by the powers which streanl forth 
from the !)rin1al Being. These are not separated froln 
their origin, 80 that one operation embraces, pene- 
trates, determines all things. 
This presence 1 of the ]jivine is ahvays brought into 
act for the lower degrees of being by the higher. 
The part works first upon the part, then the whole 
through the part. The corporeal world is in the 
Soul; the Soul in the 11ind; the 
Iind in the One. 
Or, again, of the unfolding spheres, the Innermost, or 

Iind, is enlightened by the Centre; the Second, or 
Soul, by the 
Iind; the Third, or Corporeal, by the 
Soul. IIence the Corporeal moves itself first towards 
the Soul; the Soul towards the Mind; and both only 
in this gradation towards the First One. 
The l)rirnaJ Deing,2 the Original Unity, the One 
which is likewise Good, being above reason and the 
knowledge of reason, out of the superabundance uf its 
po,ver causes an image of itself to go forth, 8S the sun 
sends forth its bean1s. The likeness of necessity turns 
itself to its original, in order to conten1plate it, and 
thereby becomes 
lind. The Ideas are inlOlanent in 
the ::\Iind, but not a
 mere thoughts, rather as portions 
of itself substantially existing in it. They n1ake in 
1 Zeller, v. 453. 2 U 
berweg, i. 244. 
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their unity the 
Iind, as theorenls in their unity make 
a science. Plato's Ideas 1 become to Plotinus, as to 
Philo, intelligences which are en1braced by the 
Iind 
as universal intelligence. These the :1Iind works out 
in itself, and of these it consists: spiritual powers, 
thinking spirits, which are contained in it and under 
it, as species in genus, or as particular' sciences in 
science as a whole. Thus the conception of ltIind, 
inasmuch as it contains in itself a multiplicity of 
forms and powers, broadens into that of the intel- 
ligible world. It is the very Living Being which 
contains the archetypes of all living beings in itself. 
In it the nlultifold intelligible powers are one power, 
the nlany gods one god. 
As the Second proceeds from the First, 2 so by the 
same necessity a Third proceeds from the Second, which 
stands in the san1e relation to it as it to the First, and 
its generation is no more in the one case than in the 
other a work of intention or purpose, or connected 
with change in the Producer. This production of the 
1Iind is the Soul. 
The conception of the Soul is determined in general 
by its being the next to the 
Iind. The mean between 
it and the world of appearance, being on the one side 
filled, moved, and illumined by the :ßIind, on the other 
side touching the corporeal which is produced by 
it. It stands, however, nearer to the Intelligible, 
and with it is reckoned to belong to "the Divine." 
In its essence it is N urn ber and Form, like the Idea, 
Life, and Activity, like the 
Iind: the outernlost 
of the light-circles ,vhich surround the Prirual Light. 
Beyond it darkness begins. In its nature it is eternal 
and outside of time, though it proc1uces time. Pro- 
t Zeller. v. 471, 473. åVTOS
OV, 475. 2 Zeller, v. 476. 
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ceeding 1 forth from the 
[ind it stretches itself out 
into bodies, as a point extends itself to a line. Thus 
it has an ideal indivisible elelnent, and likewise a 
divisible eleIuent ,vhich enters into the corporeal world. 
The indivisible element 2 belongs to it as totality, or 
world-soul. That which proceeds immediately from 
the Second Principle is only the universal Soul. Par- 
ticular souls spring from this. They are only opera- 
tions of the universal Soul, different manifestations of 
the one life ,vhich streams through all. Therefore, 
though individually different, they are yet one and 
the saIlle, as science in its different parts is one, 
as there is one light which illumines the most various 
places. The Soul of the universe renlains undivided, 
but each several being takes from it what it can 
holù, 
At this point we reach the boundary of the intelli- 
gible world, and if the universal Soul does not pass 
out of it, yet in its division alllong particular souls we 
enter upon tbe world of appearance. 
2. As the invisible divine world proceeds forth 
by necessity from the Priolal Being, first in the 
lind 
and then in the Soul, so the whole visible world which 
meets the senses proceeds forth from the Soul by the 
sanle necessity. The Soul,3 standing at the limit of 
these two worlds, illuIninates, in accordance with the 
system of nature, that which is beneath it, namely, 
:ßfatter. It enters into )Iatter with a portion of its 
powers, becomes in its operation bound up with it, anù 
advances out of the eternal and intelligible into the life 
of time. It is only through this connection of the 
Soul's powers with :àIatter that the visible world comes 
into existence. Without it, 
[atter, as being devoid of 


1 Uebt:rweg i. 253. 


2 Zeller, v. 480, 484. 


3 Ibid. v. 49 1 . 
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quality, and of body, would be no object of perception. 
So far Plotinus/ following Plato and .....-\.ristotle, con- 
siders J\fatter as the basis of everything which meets 
the senses, and distinguishes it from the Intelligible. 
It is a univerEal Substratum of that which has body, 
distinct from every particular body. It is the mere 
possibility of being. Only by the accession of Form 
to it, it becomes definite. 
By this coming down of the Soul upon 
Iatter, the 
whole visible world starts into being,2 not by an act of 
thought and will, but by simple natural necessity, for 
the Soul could do no otherwise than give shape to the 
l\Iatter which needed shaping, no otherwisp than en- 
1ighten that which lay beneath it. And since this 
necessity ever equally existed and will ever equally 
exist, Plotinus absolutely contradicts any temporal 
beginning and any temporal end of the world. But 
though this operation of the Soul in forming the 
world is necessary, yet its connection with 
Iatter is a 
sinking down into an unfitting state, a fall of the 
Soul. For Plotinus,3 passing herein beyond Plato, 
places the cause of evil in the connection of the Soul 
with l\Iatter. The Soul, in virtue of its higher nature, 
is of itself free fronl evil. Evil can only arise to it 
frolll the polluting connection with something in itself 
evil. For, if evil is the absence of good, J\Iatter is 
the original and absolute privation, pure want. If 
evil consists in motion without rest, in absence of 
limit, in want of form, proportion, and definiteness, 
of 1\latter alone these properties are not only predi- 
cated, but make up its essence. Hence :ßlatter is the 
Primal Evil; corporeality is a secondary evil; and 
only in the third degree can the Soul, in so far as it 
1 Zeller, v. 486. 2 Ibid. v. 493. 3 Ibid. v.4 8 9. 
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gives itself up to an evil \vLich is foreign to it, Le 
termed evil. 
This doctrine,1 that the nature of evil consists In 
tbe connection of the soul with mattf'r, is the special 
characteristic of N eoplatonisnl, and, it must be added, 
a special contradiction in itse1f, and one which leads 
to a disarrangernen t and confusion in the '\'" bole view 
of hunlan nature. The contradiction consists in this, 
that Plotinus nlakes everything, ,vithout exception, 
including 'latter itself, proceed forth in order]y se- 
q uence froul the Prirnal Being, the absolute One and 
Good. But :\Iatter is evil, as being privation and pure 
,vant. Thus, that which in quality is the absolute 
contradiction of the One, the Good, and the Spiritual, 
is Inade to arise out of it by the quantitative ,yay of 
a progressive weakening or deterioration. The whole 
visible UIÚ\yerse, \vhich I>lotinus otherwise marks as a 
work of transcendent \"isdorn and power, is produced 
by the connection of the Soul with )fatter. 'j'his very 
connection is at the sanle tinle stignlatised as evil. 
'
et to this predicatnent Plotinus was reduced, Fince 
from his point of view he could neither derive 
Iatter 
from the Divinity as a positive condition of the Divine 
being carried into act, nor place it as a seconù original 
principle beside the Divinity. 
nut t his conception of )[ atter as evil is neither 
that of the natural philosopher nor that of the 
rnetaphysician; it arises clearly from the moralist's 
vie\v of the effect of a bodily nature on the hurnan 
subject. Let us proceed then from it to the doctrine 
of nlan, as set forth hy Plotinus. 
'rhis divides itself into three parts: the first will 
concern the condition of th
 hUlllan soul in it
 state 
1 Zeller, \". 490, 4 22 . 
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before this life; the second, its condition during this 
life; the third, its condition after this life. 
As to the pre-existence of the soul, Plotinus says, 1 
"Before this generation had taken place (that is, 
before our entrance into this life), we were there as 
other men, and some as gods, pure souls, mind bound 
up with the universal substance, being portions of 
the intelligible not parted off nor detached from it, 
but being of the vVhole." As long as souls 2 con- 
tin ue in this state they are free from an sufferings, 
and as portions of the 'V orld-soul rule with it the 
world, without being in it. They are outside the 
world, since in that which is beyond the senses there 
is neither time nor change. There is in tbem neither 
the faculty of discursive thought, nor self-conscious- 
ness, nor remembrance, for they do not need to seek 
knowledge, which they either do not yet or no longer 
possess, but as they are perfectly transparent to each 
other, they see imlnediately in themselves the ],Jind, 
and all Essence, and t.he superessential Good. Yet 
souls cannot contiriue in this their original state. 
ÅS the original unity produces multiplicity, so by the 
same necessity the Soul must produce something else, 
and communicate itself to that which is beneath it. 
And thus individual souls by a necessity, which is at 
the same time called a fall and a fault, pass by an 
eternal law into a body suited to their quality and 
will. This descent 3 is at once by an internal impulse, 
by the power of the absolute cause, and for the adorn- 
ment of the corporeal world. Souls pass into a body 
because the Soul of the universe, according to the 


1 Bnnead, vi. 4, 14. Quoted by Zeller, v. 512. 2 Ibid. v. 5 1 3, 
3 Ennead, iv. 8, 5. p07r"û aåTE
ovullf' Kaì atTl{1 ÒVVåJ..tfW<;, Kaì TÔV poET' 
åUTr}JI KOUfJ.ý]un wòì lpXfTat, Quoted by Zener, v, 515. 
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conception of it in the systenl, is the point of union 
between the intelligible and the sensible world. 
"r e must bear in tnind this previous state of the 
soul in considering man as he is in this life. By its 
connection with the body sOll1ething strange and foreign 
has been attached to the soul, which is in its nature 
incorporeal, and likewise V\ a
 once without a body. 
Another being of opposite qualities has now hung 
on to the pure being of man. The soul has been 
transferred frOll] its natural eleUlent into a new one, 
and has been subjected to the necessity of a double 
life. " 'Vel are twofold, as we take into account the 
wild beast, or that "hich is above it. The body is 
a wild beast animated, but the true man is another 
,vho is pure of these things, and pos
esses the intel- 
lectual virtues, ,vhich have their seat in the soul as 
it is apart." But the genuine substance of the Ulan, 
the real man, is our higher nature only. Through it 
our soul is related to the Soul of the 1\.11, and of like 
quality. It is the pure foro1 which is not touched by 
that ,vhich is of the senses. It has the divine reason 
Dot Inerely above it, but also to its 'whole extent within 
it. " In what relation," 2 he asks, "does the soul stand 
to the 
lind? or have we this above us? 'Ve have 
it either as common to all, or as peculiar to ourselves, 
or, and this last is plainly the rneaning of Plotinus, 
both as corunlon to all, and peculiar to ourselves. It 
is common, because indivisible and one and every- 
,vhere the saD1e: it is our o,vn, because everyone 
has it entire in the First Soul." But this want of 
clearness affects the whole Platinic system, in that 
the ::\Iind is 11lade at once our reason and a being 


1 Enncad, i. I, 10. Quoted by Zeller, \". 516. 
2 Quoted by Zeller, v. 5 1 7. 
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superior to us, and that the Houl is made equivalent 
to the human I, at one time as distinguished from 
the 1\find, at another as identified with it. 
The result is that in the Plotinic theory, soul and 
body do not n1ake up one nature of man. l Bu t if 
there is no real unity in the parts ,vhich compose 
him during his life on earth, with the end of this 
life these parts separate again, and tbe return of the 
soul from the world of sense to the world \vhich is 
above the senses follows. This is a sinl pIe conse- 
quence of what precedes. If the soul before this life 
,vas bodiless, it can be so 1ikewise after it. If the 
present life is n1erely a disturbing of its original 
state, we shall consider the leaving it only a return 
to a higher and nlore natural being. Further, 
Plotinus points to the soul's relationship with "the 
Divine." If any soul, for instance, the W orId-sou], 
be imnlortaI, our soul must be so likewise, since it 
is of the like essence. Yet as it is of the soul's 
essence to be immortal, so a restoration of the body 
is not to be thought of, since it would be a perpetua- 
tion of the prison in which the soul now finds itself. 
" The true waking up," says Plotinus,2 "is a resurrec- 
tion not together with the body, but away from it: 
to wake up with the body would be only a change 
as it were of bed from one sleep to another. To 
wake up absolutely without bodies is the real waking." 
Plotinus, 1ike the whole Greek philosophy, abhors the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. But he 
embraces the old Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. As souls were originally 


1 The difficulties and inconsistencies of the theory in this respect are 
dwelt upon by Zeller, v. 519-527. 
2 Ennead, iii. 6, 6. Quoted by Zeller, v. 5 28 . 
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drawn do\vn into bodies by the attraction of the sell
es, 
so at their issue frOlll the body the souls which have 
not freed theulselves from this attraction will pass 
into ne'" bodies, whether of beasts or of Tnen, corre- 
sponding to their quality, and thus each shall receIve 
a retribution for what it has here deserved. rrhe 
purest souls rise above the world of sense altogether, 
and return to their original country. 
It may be remarked, that according to this doctrine 
the conception of personality, as belonging to the soul, 
is wanting in the perioLl before its earthly existence 
and in the period after it. In its original state its 
condition is clt'arly inlpersonal altogether. The words 
above quoted expt'e
s this. In such a state souls are 
"pure," that is, clisencu m bered from matter, "nlÏnd 
bound up with the universal sub:::;tance." To this 
state the cOTnpletely - purifieù souls return. They 
behold the nniverse. As 1 in the intelligible world 
there is no clwnge and no time, upon entering into 
it life in time, and with it rememhrancè, is ex- 
tinguished in an ab
olutely uniform thought of the 
supersensuous world. Thus the soul proceeds into 
the body, as into a prison, out of an impersonal state; 
and when it is best and purest it returns out of that 
prison into an inl personal state. Rut. what is it in 
the interval? '''"hat in this life constitutes the 
human being? The soul alone is said to be the 
real Inan. It is of its own nature free fronl error 
and free fron1 fault. It is only by connection with 
a body that it can beconle involved in either. Sensu- 
a1ity, which is the source of all evil, belongs to the 
boJy only, yet the soul alone is punished for it in 
the retriLution which follows aftet" death. According 
1 Zeller. v. 53 2 . 
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to the ùoctrine of transmigration, to which imperfectly 
purified souls are subject, the body in which they did 
well or ill is neither rewarded nor punished. rfhe 
soul is punished by passing into another body, of 
man or beast, corresponding to the quality which it 
has acquired by its transitory union with the former 
body. It is plainly regarded as the only principle 
of identity in the n1an, but its reward consists in 
becon1Ïng again impersonal, as its punishment lies 
in being again connected 'with a body. Nor is 
this all. Even during its irnprisonment in the body 
it has no substantial existence of its own, but is a 
portion cut off from the '-IV orId-soul. It follows that 
in Neoplatonic doctrine there is no such union bet\\een 
soul and body as to constitute a personality made up 
of the two. If"\\e regard the soul's own nature, it 
is divine; if we regard its connection with the body, 
it is an inlprisonnlent of the divine in matter; if we 
regard the body, it is a portion of matter, which by 
its connection with the soul becomes to it the intrinsic 
seat of evil. The man, in whom these two antagonistic 
elements co-exist, indeed, without coalescing, is literally 
" half dust, half deity," but he is not a whole at all. 
According to this system of thought, the unity of 
body and soul, which constitutes a proper hU1l1an 
personality, does not exist. 
3. The soul 1 has come into its present condition 
only by a darkening of its original being, and during 
its c0nnection with the body can never cease to look 
upon it as something foreign and disturbing. Thus, if 
it can hope for a return to its original state only by ab- 
solute freedom from the dominion of sense, its proper 
task is to work for this deliverance and so to reach the 


1 Zeller, v. 533. 
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end of its nature. Accordingly this elevation of the 
lnind above the world of sense forms the third portion 
of the Plotinic system. 
As to the end at which lnan should aim, his doc- 
trine is Stoic. Perfect life must be life in accordance 
with nature, nature however so understood as that 
which is highest in man, and nlost proper to hirD, and 
this is thought, the activity of the thinking mind. 
All the rest is but accessory. External circumstances 
are merely the shell, the mind the kernel. IIappiness 
consists in the bearing of tbe llHtn towards this real 
in ward self. 
The doctrine respecting n10ral good and evil which 
follow
 upon this is of the highest Inoment in the 
systerrJ. 
As 1 it is not an inward perversion of the spiritual 
being, but only the connection of the soul with the 
body frorn which the inlperfection of its present life 
springs, no more than the dissolution of this connection 
is required to get rid of this in1perfection. So far as 
it is affected bv the soul's own inclination to sensuous- 
01 
ness, the mere cessation of this external bia
, not a 
change of its in ward cha.racter, will be required to 
take back the soul to its purity and perfectness. The 
soul has no 010re to do than to turn itself away from 
what is foreign to it, and to confine itself to its own 
original activity. A change in this activity, as such, 
is neither possible nor necessary, since the proper 
being of the soul, its real self, bas remained without 
fault and without error. The decision in nlan's moral 
condition consists in the turning a way from sensuous- 
ness. The turning towards that which is above the 
senses follows immediately, as a natural consequence, 
1 Zeller, v. 537. 
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and requires 110 special working of the will upon itself, 
no further inward process, to bring it about. The 
sensuous inclination may prove an impediment to the 
soul's natural activity. As soon as this is removed, 
the soul pursues its course to that which is above the 
senses as surely and directly as a balloon mounts into 
the' air when the ropes binding it down are cut. Thus 
the notion of purification understood as a deliverance 
from the body forms the basis of this n10ral system. 
That, at least, is the negative side; the positive is, 
that conversion to the invisible world, that becoming 
like to God, which follows inln1ediately from it. As 
the' soul's badness consists in its mixture with the 
body, and its dependence on the body, its goodness 
can only consist in its detaching itself from the body, 
and working for itself alone. All virtues are nothing 
more than a purifying, and this purifying does not 
touch the soul as such, \vhich in itself has no stain, 
but only its relation to the body. Accordingly, the 
becoming like to God is contained in the purifying. 
As soon as the . in1pure elements are r{lIDoved, the 
soul appears again in its original being. As the 
sculptor only needs to cut away a portion of the 
marble to bring out the divine image, so the man 
working upon himself only needs to remove the 
superfluity in order to stand revealed in his pure beauty. 
N or only this, but at the same time he will see 
the Divine above him, for kith only can discern kin. 
On w bich Plotinus 1 remarks, " For never did eye gaze 
on the sun without being of sun-like nature, nor the 
soul behold beauty, without already being beautiful." 
All moral activity, then, in its last resort, leads back 
to the delivery of the soul from the body. 
1 Ennead, i. 6, 9. Quoted by Zeller. 
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But 1 highly as Plutinus ploizes the activity of dis- 
cursi\Te thought, it is not to him the highe
t thing of 
all. It presupposes an immediate knowledge of that 
which is above the senses. The soul of itself is 
lilllited to merp retlection; it can only Lorrow frolll 
1 he l\lind the principles of a higher kno\vleùg-e. 
Spirit only can reveal itself to spirit; kin only 'can 
know kin; Inind only can understand the l\linù. 
'fhis higher knowing is an in1mediate possession of 
what is kno\vn. In the contelnplation which thus 
takes place the distinction between the divine and the 
hunlan )Iind cease
. Tho human thought, retiring 
into the purity of its being, thereby unites itself with 
the divine thought of which it is a part. In the 
words of Plotinus: 2 "If he who ha
 Blind is him:,olf 
such as to be all things, when he conceives self he 
conceives an things with it; 80 that such an one with 
energetic inworking, beholding bilI1self, holds all things 
as contained in hill1self, and himself as containing all 
things." 'fhe highest degree of this state is that doc- 
trine of l
 ;:,tasy which is in contradiction to the whole 
original direction of Græco-Rolnan thought. Plotinus 
makes the ult.imate end of philosophy to consist in a 
beholding of the divinity, in which all definitenes
 of 
thought and all self-consciousness disappear in mystic 
trance. 'Vhen 3 God appears suddenly in the soul, 
there is nothing more between him and it; they are 
no longer two, but an indistinguishable unity. 'fbe 
soul becolnes in thi
 cor..tenlplation of the divinity Dot 
only one with itself, in that the opposition bet,veen 
n1ind 4 and soul disappears, but one with the divinity. 


1 Zeller, v. 547. 
2 Flwead, iv. 4, 2. Quoted by Zeller, v. 548. 
8 Zeller, v. 55 I. .J I.e., VÔl'S anù ý;uX7]. 
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The Prilnal Being unites itself with its being. 'fhe 
Soul has no part which it does not touch; it fans 
into one point with it. It can then no longer be 
called a contemplation of God, but a being God. The 
soul beconles pure light, free fron) all gravity; becoInes 
God, or, yet more rightly, knows that it is God. In 
this unconditional unity with the highest, how could 
self-consciousness or conscious thought remain? Se1f- 
consciousness is only where the subject can distinguish 
itself from the object; thought only where these are 
detern1Ïnate conceptions; whereas here we have gone 
beyond everything determinate and conceivable. If 1 
we ask ho,v the soul can reach this state, the reply 
is, through absolute abstraction from external things, 
through complete sinking into itself. If the soul re- 
moves every inclination and every image of what is 
outside it, if it draws back into itself from everything 
which is not itself, then it is at once iIl1mediately in 
the divinity, being entirely in itself. This higher 
light lnay not be pursued, but lTIUst be waited for till 
it appear. It dawns on the soul without Aleans or 
preparation, by a sudden enlightening. The soul can- 
not say whence it comes, from within or froln without. 
Indeed, strictly speaking, it does not come, but is there, 
nnd fills us with delight and blessing. 
vVe lllay suppose that with a character so inward 
and concentrated as that of Plotinus, and with a systelll 
the culn1Ïnating point of which is the identification of 
the soul with the Divinity, his philosophy would be 
also his religion: the two would be to him convertible 
terms. We have seen this to have been a n}arked 
feature in the character of Apoll.onius as imagined hy 
Philostratus. No doubt it became a reality in the 
1 Zeller, v. 553. 
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living Plotinus. ì et the iruagined Apollonius was 
likewise devoted to the worship of tIle gods: and the 
apparently absolute monotheism of Plotinus found room 
in his system for an unlin1Ìteù 11 nIl) bel' of deities, in 
which he could comprehend the ancestral gods of 
the popular worship, and the visible gods, the stars 
and heavenly bodies. 'fhe \lind, the Second God, the 
11108t imlnediate revelation of the Inconceivable, pro.. 
duces all the Ideas, an the invisible gods. They are 
portions of his substance, and so make up collectively 
thp supersensuous ',orld. Th
 divine 
[ind COllI pre- 
henùs these several n1Ïnds. They are personified into 
gods, and gifted with the contenlplative kno\vledge 
of the intellectual world. Then again their separate 
personality vanishes away into identity with the divine 

Iind. Tbey are indescribably beautiful and venerable, 
but only through the 
Iind which works in them. 
,,, They are nut," 1 he says, " at on
 tinlo intelligent, at 
another time unintelligent. They are always wise in 
the irnpassible, stable, pure 2\Iind, and know al1 things, 
Dnd are acquainted not with human affairs, but their 
own, and all things ,yhich the mind beholds." Ilere, 
then, }l
 can find roonl for all the deities of the Greek 
or any other mythology. By interpreting the nlyth 
freely used by philosoph)"', and by using tbe interpreta- 
tion of the l11yth which had become cornnlon in philo- 
sophy, his PriJnal 2 Deing can become U ran os, the 
father of the gods, and I(ronos, who swallows his own 
children, whilst that Being is also the :\lind, in that 
he encloses in himself his offspring which is the intelli- 
gible world. If Zeus is said to escape fronl that destiny, 
the real meaning here indicated is the production of the 


1 Bnnead, v. 8, 3. Quoted by Zeller, v. 558. 
2 Zeller, v. 5 60 . 
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\V orld-soul, the Third IJeity, out of the l\lind. This 
World-soul is Jupiter. A polIo is the One, as the 
negation of the nJultiple. Hermes is intelligible 
Form, the Logos. The most degrading sym bol of 
Greek worship represents the productive power of the 
Logos, and the mother of the gods is the abstract 
conception of :\Iatter, as the general substratum of 
Forms. In fact, just as the Stoic J\fonotheism with 
its one all-embracing god did not scruple to recognise 
innumerable particular gods under various apparent 
shapes, so Plotinu
,l laying down one great King of 
whom all t.hings are the production, did not hesitate 
to assert that His greatness was shown by the multi- 
tude of the gods who were ranged beneath Him and 
dependent on him, and that t hose who knew His power 
would not contract God into one, but declare Him to 
be many. 
Nor was it 2 only the whole range of mythology 
which Plotinus defended by philosophical argument. 
He extended this defence to the concrete worship 
carried on in thousands of temples and paid to the 
statues of the gods who represented the qualities which 
he interpreted after the manner we have just indicated. 
For inasmuch as the whole universe is bound together 
by sYlllpathy, the higher powers conlnlunicate them- 
selves in preference to that which is like them. Now 
as the statue is formed after the idea of a particular 
definite god, it is through this idea connected with 
that god, in the same manner as the world of sense is 
connected with the intelligible world by the InediulTI 
of the Soul. Thus, though he did not admit that the 
godhead descended into the statue, yet the power 
in1parted from the godhead to the visible ,vorld has in 


1 Plotinn!'l. ii, 9,9. Qn()tprt hy Ze]Jer, \'. 557. 
VOL. II I. 


2 Zeller, v. 5 62 . 
'f 
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a special manner its seat in it.. The statue is, a!i it 
were, a tuirror reflecting a portion of t.he divine radi- 
ance, which the worshipper thus catches up. 
Row iu all this system of religiou
 philosophy, 
which was cornmitted to writing at l{ome between 
the years 254-270, and which has heen arranged for 
llS by Porphyrins, the chief disciple of Plotinus, there 
is no Inention of the Christian religion. 'Ve have 
seen that there ,vas none in the life of Apollonius by 
Philostratus. }'lotinus presents his systelIl as the 
result of ancient Greek thought: the harmony of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. But the 1l1aster of 
Plotinus, that AUllllonius Sakkas on whom he had 
sedulously and reverently attended for eleven years, 
and frolll whose oral teaching Porphyrius, who worships 
his own master, declares that he drew his inspiration, 
,vas a Christian. 1\foreover, the character of the mind 
of Plotinus, as well as the time and circuIllstances of 
his life, leave scarcely a pos
iLility that he was not 
informed in Christian doctrine. Nor must we fail to 
remelnber that thp actual arranger of his writings, his 
chief di!-iciple Porphyrius, was a Inall very well ac- 
quainted with Christianity, who \vrote an elaborate 
attack upon it, an attack which the chief defenders of 
the Church thought worthy of refutation. Into the 
bearing of thE' Plotinic philosophy npon Oh ristian 
doctrine we shall enter presently. IIere it is sufficient 
to say that it cannot with any show of probability be 
doubted that the author of it was acquainted with thp 
Christian belief, as he was beyond question a witness 
of a time of unp
raneled snffpring undergone by the 
Church while he was resident at ROlne. The man 
who philosophised in the very city and at the very 
time ,vhen the Illartyrdom of St. Lawrence thrilled 
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in belief and in action. 
And here a worù must be said about Porphyrius. 
It need not be more than a ,vord, because he did 
not hÏ1nself 1 add to the Plotinic philosophy, which he 
expounded and popnlarised, and wbich he laboured to 
n1ake clear and intelligible. That philosophy already 
stood under its founder in tbe closest relation to 
religion, having a practical scope. Now in Porphyrius 
it is the main object to work a reform of religion by 
philosophy, to cultivate piety in connection with the 
beathen gods. Some Christian writers state that he 
was originally a Christian, but on account of some 
ill-treatment which he experienced feU off to beathen- 
ism. This, however, seems contrary to the language 
of St. ....'\.ugl1stine,2 who laments over him that pride, 
and especially his disgust at the doctrine that God 
assumed a boòy, prevented him from beconling a 
Christian. Still it is beyond question that the man 
who laboured above all others to arrange and make 
clear the Plotinic system of philosophy was himself 
imbued with many Christian sentiments. }"loreover 
he was at once well acquainted with tbe Christian 
religion and its bitterest enenlY. But he did not 
add anything material to that philosophy. Such 
as Plotinus made it it continued to be during the 
whole period in which heathenism carried on the 
struggle with the Christian Church. From Plo- 
tin us to ,T ulian, who carried out wit.h the power 
of the ROlnan Empire the principles of that philo- 
sophy, the .great opponents and persecutors of the 
Christian Faith were heathens of this fashion. From 
Julian to Proclus, during which the power of perseou- 
1 Zeller, v. 580. 2 De Oivitate Dei, x. 29. 
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tion ,vas taken froln thenl, they Iltaintained exactly 
tbe same principles respecting the supreme God, His 
relation to the world, and respecting man and his 
place in the world, as Plotinu
. They Inaintained 
likewise the same intense aLhorrence of the Christian 
Fait h. Thpy united devotion to thA heathen worship 
and defence of its god
, itR fables, and its practices 
with 
uch tin exoteric belief as that of Plotinus. To 
lne('t the Chri
tiall ohjpction against plurality in the 
godhead. they were IIlonothpists in thp bense of Plo- 
tinus; while on the part of all tho..;e who Illaintainerl 
the deity of Jupiter, Juno, and \Tenus, and the rest, 
thpy defended the wor
hip and all the tT1anifold prac- 
tices which belonged to that worship with such an 
interpretation as we havt' seen above. 
\rhat has been f:aid of Porphyrius,! that he took np 
philosophy nlainly on its religious und practical side, 
is yet tHOre applicable to Ian1blichu
. If the forlner 
had found the help of religion and the assistance of 
the gods necessary to enable philosophy to discharge 
its ,vork, much stronger was this feeling in the latter, 
since he still more distrusted the strength of human 
nature, and was stiB more- convinced of his own help- 
lessness. IIow the gods produce what is finite we 
cannot tell; enough for us the conviction that all is 
done by them. The first condition of a true know- 
ledge of God is the belief that nothing is impossible 
to the gods. lIe who has this belief will betake 
himself to a theology which allows him to assume 
everything that is taught about the gods. To a 
philosopher who proceeded from these principles no 
popular belief could appear absurd, no blending of 
tenets in a systenl of tnixed philosophy and religion 
1 Zeller. v. 61 9. 
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be extravagant. The wider the grasp ,vith which he 
embraced in his speculation the religions of all peoples, 
the more perfectly he ill ust have thought hinlse1f to 
have reached the end at which his philosophy aimed. 
It is needless to enter into more detail as to the 
particular views of Porphyrius and lam blichus, or of 
Proclus, the last exponent of this philosophy. Such 
as it appears in Plotinus, it continues in its nlaln 
principles and conclusions to the end. 
There can be no doubt that this Philosophy, as it 
is the last production of the Greek nlind, so it is the 
issue and the outcome of a long preceding train of 
thought. We are told that Plotinus, like his great 
predecessors who were the objects of his professed 
veneration, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, ,vas a 
Inan of the most curious nlind. He had, in fact, 
followed up with a sort of devotion the lives of the 
philosophers who preceded hin) , and examined their 
several tenets. He composed a system which was 
the working out and arrangen1ent of certain funda- 
mental ideas inheritèd from Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the Stoics on the one hand, from Philo and the Alex- 
andrine school of thought on the other. The work 
so accomplished was the logical issue of the whole 
Neopythagorean movement, a nlovement which in the 
days of Cicero and Seneca, as we have seen them 
declare, did not exist, but which we have found so 
strong in the time of Plutarch. Plotinus, indeed, 
may be said to be his interpreter, to give a logical 
and connected expression to that which was at the 
bottom of Plutarch's mind. What was the cause 
of all this nlovement? 'Vhat resuscitated, with a 
force it had never before possessed, a train of thought 
which had apparently come to an end in Seneca's time? 
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l}lotinus, like Philostratus, was fully aware of the new 
power which was stirring the world, and he searched 
the whole arsenal of Greek thought for a counter force. 
Iris philosophy is the ultimate ground taken up by 
IIellenislu, on which to fight its last and desperate 
battle with the advancing Christian Church. 
N or is it only the last chosen ground of conflict, 
but likewise the development of a cOlnplete antagonism 
in ,vhich heathendolll gathers itself up to produce on 
its own donlain and from its own principles all those 
effects which it saw the Christian Church in the train 
of acconlplishing. It aillled at 
atisfying the luind 
and heart of DIaD ,vith regard to the same objects 
which the Christian Church had nlade of prilllary 
interest in the ,vorld. At the moment 1 when Am- 
monius Sakkas and Plotinus founded their school, the 
search after the Absolute was the capital problenl 
which agitated and troubled Ininds. 'Vbat the Philo- 
sopher calls the Absolute, the Christian calls God. 
But to prod lice such a state of things had been the 
work of the Christian ChurcL. In Seneca's time such 
a question would have been otiose, a COIn plaint which 
he makes in fact, when he says that so fe,v regard 
philosophy. I>lotinus felt that th
 unity of the God- 
head had assaulted the polytheistic worship ,vith a 
prodigious force, and he set up a counter unit)T to it 
,vith which he wished to satisfy the reason on one 
side, and spread an ægis over the ,vhole pantheon of 
Greek and Oriental gods on the other. 
For, further, his systeu1 is a heathen analogon of 
Christianity, to ,vhich it stands just as the pretended 
Apollonius stands to Christ. Apollonius was the 
ulan-god, in that, possessing in his soul a portion of 


1 Jnl('s Simon, .Alc.{'rmdrine Philosophy, Preface, p. i. 
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the divine reason, in virtue of it he possessed an 
knowledge and the power of working miracles. As 
such, he was set over against the God-man. As a 
speciu1en of hurnan nature in its highest condition, 
he was to bear a comparison with human nature as 
assumed by a Divine Person, in which fact the whole 
Christian revelation is summed up. rrhe force of the 
silunltaneous connection and contrast lies precisely 
in this, that Apollonius not only stood entirely on 
heathen ground, but represented unassisted human 
nature. Such as be ,vas, Pythagoras had been and 
others might be. On this ground he was to rival, 
encounter, and, as Philostratus thought, to prevail 
over Christ. Just so the systen1 of Plotinus was 
intended on a heathen basis to meet and encounter 
the Christian Church at all points, wage war with it 
for the possession of human hearts, satisfy the yearn- 
"ings which it had called forth, and all this in virtue 
of a force belonging to hUlnan nature itself. 
rrhis triple thesis, that the Philosophy which we 
have above contemplated in its chief features was the 
last production and outcome of Hellenic thought, that 
it was the development of a complete antagonism with 
the Christian mind, and at the same tirne a heathen 
analogon of it, I shall now proceed tu illustrate. 


II 


). 


This will be done sufficiently, I think, if we consider 
under three heads the opposition between the N eo- 
platonic system and the Christian Creed. The first 
opposition ,vill be between the Primal Being as con- 
ceived in the system, and God as He is in Himselt 
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according to the Creed, between the Ilnpersonal and 
the Personal God. The problelll of God and the 
\V orld, a
 stated by the one and the other, makes thp 
second opposition. The relation between God and 
Ulan, issuing out of these two several conceptions of 
this problem, forms the third. 
The Pl'ilual Being of Plotinus appears to be rorlned 
by logical abstraction after this wise. All which meets 
the senses he generalisps under the conception of 

Iatter; all which thinks he generalises under the con- 
ception of :\Iind, as Spinoza did after him. 1 Further- 
1110re, beyond both :\Iind and ::\fatter lies the conception 
of Heing. Not content, however, with this, he tries 
to invent sonlething beyoud not only l\Iind but Being, 
which he terms the Ab
olute Unity. He personifies 2 
the result of his abstraction, holds it for the principle 
of that frolH \vhich it is ab
tracted, and identifies it 
accordingly with what he calls the Godhead. Then, 
following the inver
e process, and descending from 
the abstraction to which be had lllounted, he luakes 
the first production of the Absolute Unity to be .l\lind, 
that is, the conception of Intellect as distinct froln 

[atter. 'rhð second, according to hi In, is Sou], which 
he considers already to touch upon the corporeal \vorld, 
or :\latter. Then tlu'ough the connection of the Soul 
with 
[atter he supposes the whole visible world to 
roll itself out into existence. 
The procession of all t}Jing
 from this so conceived 
Unity is necessary and eternal: not of thought or 
purpose. And all tllat which 50 proceeds has no real 
substance of its own. It is Tuere accident, an appear- 
ance of the Divine: for it is one operation which 


1 S
e note at the 
nd uf the chapter. 
:.: U
bt:'rw
g, P.251. 
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em braces, penetrates through, and determines all 
things. 1 
If we attelnpt to reach the meaning of all this, it 
,vonld seem to be that the Unity which is called the 
Deity has no real existence. It is merely the su b- 
stitution of the highest logical abstraction for the 
really Absolute. It substitutes the emptiness of all 
being, which may become anything, which exists only 
in our thought, and nowhere in reality, instead of the 
fulness of Being, 
Iilld, and Life. 
Such a conception of the Primal Being is logical 
Pantheism; and its relation with the universe that of 
dynatnical Pantheism. 
But it was frolTI a physical view of the world and 
a desire to reduce it to a physical unity, that Greek 
philosophy took its start; and the confusion of God 
with the world, as it was involved in its beginning, 
so remains its great error during the course of nine 
hundred years from Thales to Plotinus. In the 
seventh century before Christ, the wise men of Greece 
all proceeded from the expressed or the tacit assump- 
tion of one world-forming force, \vhether they con- 
sidered this as bound up with matter, or as severed 
from it, whether tb
y called it Nature, or the Divine, 
or by any other name. 2 This conception forms the 
common basis of the mechanical doctrine of nature 
on the one hand, and of the dynamical doctrine of 
nature on the other. All the various schools of 
materialistic Pantheism, of which the Ionic is the 
first, spring froln the former; all the various schools 
of idealistic Pantheism, of which the Eleatic is the 


I The appearance of thi"! thonght almost at the beginnin
 of Greek 
philosophy is noted. by Kleutgen, Philnsol'ltie de1' rorzeit, i1. 204, 
s{'c, 64q. See note at the end of the chapter. 
2 Zeller's Vorträ!Je, p. 9. 
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first, spring from the latter. In tbe former the con- 
fusion of God with the world consi:sts in makin {Y' hinl 
o 
its nlaterial cause; in the latter it consists in luaking 
hilll its formal cause: in both the relation of all 
existing things to hin1 is that of the Appearance to 
the Essence, that of the Part to the "\Vhole. 
In the first stirrings of Greek philosophic thought 
,ratter and 1\[ind were not distinguished, but Auaxa- 
goras clearly brought out the concept.ion of 
lind as 
distinct from 
Iatter, of olle ulliver
al )find as the 
disposer and controller of all things. rfhis concep- 
tion appeared to Ari
totle t50 ilnportant, that he called 
Anaxagoras, in CO III parison with those who precedeù 
hin1, a sober n1an anlong drunkards. And in truth 
this conception was the highest reached, whether Ly 
1>lato or by hin1self. Brought up in the belief of a 
multitude of gods, and \vith the material figures which 
represented the functions of those gods continually 
before their eyes from childhood, their nlerit was that 
they conceived one suprelne God distinct fronl 
fatter, 
pure :ßlind. Yet in considering the relation of this 
God, who ,va
 pure Jlind, to 
fatter, of \vhich the 
endless manifestations in the universe Illay be suulmed 
up in the word Nature, Plato did not reach beyond the 
conclusion that this filatter had always existed. It 
,vas in some undefined way over against the supreme 
:ßlind, who \vorked upon it iudeed, and reduced it to 
order, but who found it there, a something to be 
counted with, and not wholly to be subdued. This 
:\lind, distinct from all contact with 
Iatter, was 
eternal, the first 111 over, and the cause of motion, but 
himself pure Act, and incapahle of change. Thus far 
Aristotle carried out the conception of Anaxagoras. 
Yet in dealing with the problem of 
Iatter, and its 
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relation to this l\Iind, he held that the universe was 
eternal. Thus the two princes of Greek thought, 
while not Pantheists, so far as they conceived one 
Supreme )Iind, entirely detached from 1\Iatter, yet 
failed to solve the problem of the relation of this 
:àIind to the universe in such a manner as would 
escape the error of Pantheism. For not only was 
1\fatter conceived by them as ever existing over 
against 1Iind, but their conception of 1Iind itself 
appears to have been only an abstraction from the 
human mind; a generalising of Intellect parallel to 
the conception of .Alate1'ia þ1'ima as the substratum of 
all body. At least the result in those who followed 
them was that the one Supreme 1r.Iind and the human 
mind fell under the same genus with only a quanti- 
tative difference. And so they n1ade this mind not 
indeed the material but yet the forinal cause of the 
world: the formal cause inasmuch as the 'world sub- 
sisted as it does because .1\Iind was in it arranging and 
ordering it, as the soul is in the body. And if the 
notion of creation out of nothing is excluded, then 
this arranging and ordering must be by the substance 
of the arranging and ordering power being likewise 
the substance of things. This in philosophic language 
is to make God the forrnal cause of the world. 
Now, excepting the Epicurean school, which was 
materialistic, that is, placed in 
Iatter itself the force 
which made the world, it seems to have been the uni- 
versal doctrine of Greek philosophy after Plato and 
Aristotle that the Logos in man is part of the one 
divine Logos. We have seen this run through Stoi- 
cisln as its generating and characteristic doctrine, the 
basis of such moral teaching as it possessed. Cicero 
represented this not only as his own conclusion, the 
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result of reasoning and dil5cu
5ion, but likewise accepted 
it on thp authority of the highest philosophers. Pytha- 
goras and his school had never doubted that our u1Ïnds 
are drops of the universal divine 
[ind. The human 
spirit having been severed off froIn the divine l\lind 
can be compared ,vith nothing else, if this nlay bp 
reverentially spoken, but with God llimself. Else- 
where he affirms that "there is one infinite nature 
and power of mind, separate frolH these natures usual 
and known to us. And so, whatever that is which 
feels, which understand
, which wills, which ener- 
gises, it is heavenly and divine, and therefore must be 
eternaL Nor, indeed, can God Him
e1f, who is con- 
ceived by U
, Le otherwise conceived than as 
lind, 
pure and free, distinct and apart froln all [Hortal 
conlposition, feeling and lnoving all things, and itself 
endowed with eternal illotion. Of this kind and of 
the same nature is the hUllUlll mind." The view is 
cOJupleted by the parallel between the soul in the body 
and God in the world, which he puts in the mouth 
of the elder Scipio, addressing the younger with a 
sort of revelation fronl the supernal region in which 
his soul as a part of the universal soul ,vas dwelling. 
"Kno\\ then thyself to be God, if, indeed, lIe is God 
\vho energises, feels, remembers, provides: who as 
HI Hch rules and directs and moves that body over 
which he presides as the suprenle God does with 
regard to thiH universe. And as God, who is IIilnself 
eternal, Inoves the universe which is in one part of it 
subject to death, so the everlasting ntÏnd Dloves a cor- 
ruptible body." 
Cicero 1 may be said to be here expressing the out- 


1 Cicero, De Senc('tute, 21; 'l'IlSC. Disp. v. 13, i. 27. 
omniuUl 
Scipionis from De Republica. 
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corne of the l->ythagorean, Platonic, and Peripatetic 
philosophy as to the inlportant point of the relation of 
God to the universe. 
rrhus the highest reach of pre-Christian philosophic 
thought in the Græco-Roman world Illay amount to 
this, the admission of one Supreme God who is a purely 
itnmaterial intelligence without beginning and without 
end; the belief that the soul of lHan is an iUlmaterial 
intelligence of the same nature, and related to it as a 
part to the whole. By an image familiarly used it 
is in regard to the universal 
ind as a drop of the 
ocean, as a spiration of the breath, as a spark of the 
fire. And the God so conceived is to the universe as 
the hUlnan soul is to its body. 
In the three centuries which elapse between Cicero 
and Plotinus, Greek philosophy does not shift its 
standing-ground a.s to the relation between the sub- 
stance of what it terms by a neuter and abstract 
noun" the Divine," and the intellectual part in man. 
We have seen how this kinship, or rather, identity, 
of nature between - the divine and human mind runs 
through the doctrine of Epictetus and 
larcns Aure- 
lius; how it no less rules the opposite school of 
Plutarch, Dio, aud Maximus Tyrius; how it rnakes 
up as it were the whole philosophy of the pretended 
ApoHonius, as drawn by Philostratus. 
Confusion between the su bstance of God and the 
substance of the world, in one shape or another, and 
making something which is denominated God either 
the material or formal cause of the visible and in- 
telligible universe, runs in various degrees through 
all the philosophic thought of the nine hundred 
years before Plotinus. So the doctrine of Plotinus 
may be considered one in which Pantheism obtains a 
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cOlÌlplete sway. The universe is the evolution of th
 
One. The Absolute Unity is immanent in the world, 
\vhich is its eternal and necessary development, not 
merely the hurnan soul but n1atter itself being part 
of this procession. In it there is one life, one being, 
one substance. And as to the important point on 
which we have been treating, the assertion of a merely 
quantitative difference between the human and the 
universal soul, no 1110re conclusive proof of the belief 
of Plotinus can be given than the words of the dying 
philosopher as recorded by his friend, adlnirer, and 
disciple, l)orphyrius: cc I anI going to leatI Lack the 
God that is in me to the God of the universe." 'rhat 
tTIOVeluent of thought which is apparent at the start- 
ing of Greek philosophy, to reduce all things to a 
physical unity, receives its cOlupletion in the systenl 
of l
lotinus. But in two hundred years which elapse 
from Seneca to that philosopher there had been a 
further effort which shows itself equally in the N eostoic 
and the :N eopythagorean school, an effort to reconcile 
thE' gods of Polytheisnl and the \vorship of them with 
this one power or cause. In l
lotinus we find this 
reconciliation carried out with the greatest cOlnplete- 
ness. Hi
 Absolute Unity admits into its capacious 
bosom all gods, for the gods so admitted are simply 
parts of one universal power, which is the substance of 
all things. Pantheistn and PolytheÜ
In share the sanle 
error 1 of giving the incommunicable Nanle to stocks 
and stones; for if the being of God is the being of all 
things, it is as true to say a stone is God, as to say a 
'3tone is a. being. If God be at once the matter and 
the soul of the world, and in both, in spite of his 


1 See St. Thomas, Contra Gentües, i. 26, and Kleutgen, Philosophie 
der Vorzeit, ii. 418. 
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eternity and unchangeableness, be subject to every 
change in tinIe, idolat,ers were not to be blamed for 
honouring with divine worship the air, or the fire, 
or irrational animals. Rather the only blame they 
deserved was that they did not worship everything. 
Plotinus was only faithful to the whole course of 
Greek philosophy from its rise in rejecting the doc- 
trine of creation. Even Plato and Aristotle had never 
risen above the conception of a 
lind who arranged 
and ordered Il1atter, an architect of the universe, who 
built fronl pre-existent materials. The creation of 
matter and mind equally out of nothing was not 
reached by them; or we may rather say it was op- 
posed to certain principles which were the basis of an 
their thought. That out of nothing nothing comes, 
was an axiom with all Greek thinkers. It was the 
Stoic conception òf utmost impossibility that anything 
should conle ont of nothing. And that anything 
should happen without a cause they said was similar. 
Their view of the order of the world was this: "The 
universe is a unity governed by a living, reasonable, 
and intelligent nature, in which all things proceed by 
an eternal series linked and strung together; so that 
in this process of becoming, every antecedent has its 
result necessarily suspended from it as a cause. No- 
thing therefore in the universe is, or becomes, without 
a cause, inasm ueh as there is nothing in it unattached 
or severed from all the constituent.s preceding it. For 
the universe would be distracted, divided, and no longer 
retain its unity, nor the one order and series of its 
distribution, if a single uncaused nl0vernent could be 
introduced." Again, the conception is brought out by 
Cicero with aU the lucidity of the master of Roman 
diction. " Fate I caB the order and series of causes 
, 
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in which cause linked to cause generates froIlI itself 
th
 real. That I is everlasting truth flowing out of 
tlH
 abyss of eternity. According to this nothing has 
taken place which \vould not have taken place; and 
in Jike nHtnner nothing will take place of which nature 
does not contain within her the exactly efficient 
causes. ]
y which we n1ay understand that fate is 
not a f:ìuperstitious but a physical expre!'sion, the 
eternal cause of things, why all that is past has taken 
effect, all \\ hich i
 instant is taking effect, an which 
follows shall take eRect." 2 
No words could Ulore eÀactly expre,s the procession 
of all things froln the Absolute lTnity as conceived 
b) Plotin us. And as herein he exactly followed his 
Stoic predeces
or8, so as he anticipated his Inodern 
successors; for this is tbe very kernel (If Pantheisn). 
This proces
ion was the deity of Plotinns, and is 
the only deity which his modern successors admit. 
"God, through the activity of thought determining 
IIis origina.lly nndetertllined being, produces thing
. 
The nleaning of which is, that He generates thin}!s 
according to their proper ant1 real being out of His 
own 
ssel1ce, and that accordingly this, Iris essence, is 
in thing
 under tllanifold forrns; a metamorphosis of 
t he A bsol ute 'v hich Hegel could not characterise 1110re 
sharply than by naming God the eternal processiou." 3 
And in this re
pect Plotinus and Iiegel are exact ly a.t 
one. 
"T e have, then, now before UH the N eoplatonic 
conception of God and of IIis relation to the world, 
in which"it is clear that lie has neither unity nor per- 


1 cc Ea e
t ex omni æternitate flut::ns verita.s sempiterna." 
2 Alexander, De Palo, p. 70, and Cicero, De Divinatiulle. Î. 55. 
Referred to hy Zeller, iv. 149. 
3 KJeutgen. Philos()rhie dfr Vor!rit, i. 48. 
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sonality, nor even any being of his own apart fronl the 
world and independent of it. He is, in fact, merely a 
logical conception, drawn from abstraction and assulned 
to be real. A nù the world is his eternal and necessary 
procession, under an infinite variety of appearance. 
The antagonism in the teaching of the Christian 
Church respecting the being of God and His relation 
to the world with the N eoplatonic system may be 
summed up under four heads. The first will be the 
unity and unicity of God; the second, the Trinity of 
Personal Relations in God; the third, the doctrine of 
Creation; and the fourth, the infinite gulf between 
the being of God and the being of creatures which 
that doctrine establishes. 
I. The Church proclaimed belief in one God, who 
was not the abstract conception of unity or being 
formed by the mind, the highest generality which 
arises in the thought when it considers the universe, 
a thing of logic, not real nor actual. God is the Being 
apart from all other being, subsisting in Himself, con- 
scious and free. His -Being is concrete, not abstract; 
peculiar, not general; not the possible basis of all being, 
which is nothing and Illay be anything, but the fulness 
of being, infinite on all sides, incapable of 1l1ixture, in- 
capable of addition, incapable of hecoming, that is, of 
change; determined in Hirnself, and divided from aU 
other beings because no addition can be made to fIin1. 1 
Such is the One God viewed as over against the 
Absolute Unity. 
2. In this One God the Christian Church proclaimed 
a Trinit.y of Personal Relations, eternal as God Hi,n- 
self, the F
ther eternally generating, the Son eternally 
generated, the Holy Ghost eterna]]y proceeding, but 
1 Rpe Kleutgt>n, 'l'hcologie dcr Vorzeit, i. 364: i. 208. 
YOLo III, U 
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having one eternity, inlmensity, infinity, ilnmutahility ; 
one on1nipresence, one omniscience, one goodness, one 
sanctity. Now in the Plotinic Trinity the first proces- 
sion of the .A.b
ol ute IT nity "
as the Universal ::\Iind, 
and the second procession from the Universal 
Iind 
was the Universal Soul, both being successive weaken- 
ings of the First Oue, and the latter touching already 
on the world of Inatter. There wa
, therefore, no real 
re
el11blance between the two. The Plotinic Trinity 
is as relnote froIn the Christian as the Plotinic Unity 
i
 fronl the OnH God. It stands, however, to that 
Unity as the Christian Trinity stands to the Christian 
IJnity. For the Plotinic rrrinity is an attempt to explain 
the orig-in of thingR, and is produced in furtherance of 
that attenlpt; whereas the Christian TI'illity is a revela- 
tion of the ever-blessed 1
t-
ing of God, ITiq inner Life 
and 13lessedness in ]Iim
eIf, independent of creature
. 
3. But the force of th
 Plotinic conception lay in 
the relation which it estoblished between the world 
and God; and here the antagonisn1 with the Chris- 
tian Faith conIes into yet fuller light. The procession 
of all things froln the Absolute Unity through the 
)[ind and the Sonl, down to the last part.icle of 

latter, was as eternal and neces
ary as t.he procpssion 
of "the Divine" itself; a procession devoid of will, in 
which there was one only substance, and one only 
operation, under eyery variety of appearance. But 
the 
'rinne Christian C
od creates all things out of 
nothing', and this in a threefold sense. Out of 

 
nothing, because there is no pre-existent tnatter; 
again, ont of nothing, hpcause non-being precedes in 
nature; and, once more, out of nothing, because non- 
beiIl
 precedes in time. 1 And hence is seen the truth 
1 
t'e Stöckl, Philosophie des M ittelalta
, ii. 542, from ::;t. Tholl1a
. 
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and reality of that being wbich God confers. "\Vbat 
tbus arises out of nothing is not an appearance of 
something else, but a being consisting in itself. 
Again, it is not drawn out of any other substance, but 
made out of notbing. E
qually, wbether 1fatter Dr 
1find, it is a simple creation out of nothing. And 
lastly, which is not the least important point of the 
contrast, w bat thus arises springs from the free-will 
and cboice of tbe Creator. Being perfect in Himself, 
He chooses to create, as He might have chosen to 
remain without creatures. There is no necessity in His 
Being for tbis choice, for w bich there is no other cause 
conceivable than the divine Will. 
4. We bave seen how the Absolute Unity of Plo- 
tinus took into itself tbe Polytbeisll1 with which its 
author was surrounded. This ,vas part of its use. 
The multitude of the manifestations of tbe one force, 
as conceived by Plotinus, might be endless: it only 
needed to personify each manifestation with the name 
of a god, as the Stoics had done before him. Also, 
if there is only one substance, this abstract god of 
Plotinus may be a stone as well as Jupiter. But the 
One God who creates 
Iind and 1Iatter alike out of 
nothing, excludes all other beings from approaching 
HÍ1n by an infinite chasm. Their being and His do 
not fall under one genus. And so tbe gods of heathen- 
dom dropped away before Him. In His presence they 
were siJuply nowhere: vanity, non-entity. This was 
the meaning of the reproach of "godless" addressed 
to tbe ancient Cbristians; and this too was at the 
bottom of the profound hatred with which N eopla- 
tonists, when in power) persecuted the Christians. 
They saw and felt the full force of the antagonism 
between their pantheistic unity and the One God of 
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the Christians: between a necessary force proceeding 
through all nature to its utlnost lin1Ït, and the Lord 
of ] [osts, surrounded by hierarchies of spirits, who are 
called into existence, and maintainl-'d in it, Ly 1-lis 
oillnipotent Fiat: between a universe in which man 
is the product of a nature eternally unfolding itself 
,vithout will, and luan the creature of (iod. 
rrhis brings us to the third point of contrast which 
\VC had to consider, the being, position, duties, and 
hopes of man in X eoplatonism and in Christianity. 
The God of Plotinus does not create, but evolves 
itself in an eternal hecon1Îng; and the human spirit 
is a portion of the divine U Diversal 
lind. This latter 
pantheistic doctrine SeetHS to date frotn Pythagoras, 
and con1ing down through l)]ato and the Stoics, to 
form the basis of th
 conception of human nature in 
all the course of Greek philosophy, and in its last 
effort shows itself as part of a con1plete pantheistic 
systeln. If such he. the nature of the hUIHan spirit, 
its conjunction with matter would seem of itself to be 
th
 cause of evil, and so, as we have seen, it is reckoned 
by Plotinus to be. ìYet that the will is free/ that 
virtue is without a master, that everyone bears the 
fault of his own actions, all this, he says, is a fact 
which is grounded so immediately in the being of 
man, that without free-will we should be no men, but 
luere portions of the universe, moved from without. 
1
 et he totally fails, or rather does not endeavour, to 
reconcile these statements with that necessary chain 
of cause and effect according' to which the univ
rse 
goes forth without any viII or choice of ß contriver, 
and in which man's actions are bound as part of the 
lnachine. I-Iuman nature in fact has no unity nnder 
1 heller, v. 5 2 5. 
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his hand. The soul, as such, in virtue of its divine 
origin and nature, is incapable of error, while matter, 
as such, is incapable of good; and so far as concerns 
the whole question of moral evil and the freedom 
of hun1an actions, its two parts, mind and 111atter, 
start asunder, and we are left in an insuperable 
contradiction. 
This contradiction indeed had beset Greek philo- 
sophy even in the hands of Aristotle. Strongly as he 
maintained that man is the rnaster of his own actions,! 
and has it in his own power to be good or bad, yet he 
could find no place for true freedonl of the will between 
the movement which proceeds froill sensuons desire, 
and the other which proceeds from the divine mind 
dwelling in the t:;oul. Necessity broke in on both 
sides, from the action of things on the sensuous soul, 
and from the divine intelligence. 
At least so much as this is plain. In the system 
of Plotinus man is not bound to God as a creature 
to the Creator. He has not that dependence ,vhich 
one whose whole being is made by another owes to 
that other. 1'hus in this, as in the Stoic system, tbe 
spring of virtue lay in the pride engendered by the 
belief that the soul is of the same nature as God. 
This God is not self-conscious, not free, but a blind 
force of nature, Power without ""ViII. Somehow or 
another the soul, a portion of this God, has been 
joined with a portion of matter, and human life is the 
result. 
But in the practical scope at which it aims is seen 
the closest point of connection and at the same time 
the fundamental opposition between this system and 
the Christian Faith. The divine intelligence d weIl- 
l Döllinger, Tleidcnthum und Jude:ntlwm, p. 3 1 I. 
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ing in man Blust according to it
 nature seek for a 
restoration of order, first in the little univer
e of the 
individual, secondly in the larger one of the COllllllon- 
wealth. This is put forth in the person of an ideal 
Pythagoras, \vhich lamblichus dressed up in a pre- 
tended life of that sage, at the beginning of the 
fourth century. In it he attributed to his hero three 
things.! 
First he cOllllllunicateù to Inell a higher religious 
and speculative knowledge. Secondly, he sought to 
bring thern by the religious and moral principles 
he set up for their everyday life into a relation 
with the deity which should correspond to their 
kinship with it. Thirdly, the idea of order \vas the 
central point and main substance of the religious and 
philosophical knowledge which he cOJunlunicated. To 
realise this in human society ,vas his purpose, and the 
union of disciples which Pythagoras set up was the 
means thereto. As the Christian Church was to pre- 
sent a visible appearance of the kingdolll of heaven, 
so the Fyt hagor
all union was to have an organisation 
which 
hould incorporate its founder's idea of order. 
Its Inern bel's had certain reciprocal engageJnents. to 
each other, and all ,vere in su bjection to the founùer, 
who
e person was so sacred that no one uttered his 
name. During his life they ternled hiln " the Divine," 
and after his death I5poke only of (( him," or "that 
luan." Thus the influence exercised by Pythagoras 
was not only religious and III oral, but political. By 
it he sought to banish the t\VO greatest evils, 
anarchy and tyr:1nny, and to give a con
titution to 
ci viI society in which law alone, as the expression of 


1 I take these remarks on the Pythagoras of lamblichus from Baur'R 
review of the LIft, of Ap olio n ius by }>hilostratu::;. 
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order, should bear swa:y, and Pythagoras is praised 
by lamblichus as the discoverer of all political educa- 
tion. 
In this work the N eopythagorean conception of 
friendship appears as the exact counterpart of the 
Christian charity. The one is based upon the natural 
cognation of the soul with the deity, as the other is 
founded on supernatural union with Christ by His 
Spirit. An instance w here both the language is 
sirnilar and the thought is parallel may be seen in 
the words of lan1blichus. c, All that is con1manded 
to be done or left undone aims at intercourse with th e 
deity; and this is the principle. 1Ioreover the whole 
life is ordered so as to be an imitation of God: this 
is the function of philosophy." Here philosophy cor- 
responds to religion, and friendship to charity. 
As the N eopythagorean good was the carrying out 
order, that is, the Kosmos, through the whole body 
of the universe including man, so to its thought the 
first germ of sin lay in the connection of the soul with 
the material body. By this connection alone man was 
in his birth impure, besides the guilt of a previous life 
which lay upon him. 
Thus, in this system, the conception of good was 
the acting of the soul according to its divine nature; 
the conception of evil was physical, as resulting from 
the imprisonment of mind in matter. The conception 
of the revolt of the soul itself fron1 God was entire]y 
wanting. A disorder was indeed recognised, and it 
was sometimes called "sin," or " a fall of the soul," or 
c, guilt," but the root of it was placed in the union of 
the soul with a body, not in the destruction of the 
union of the soul with God. 'rhe notion of moral per- 
versity in the soul itself, as the intellectual principle of 
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man, was an absolute contradict ion to its belief that 
t he soul was a particle of the divine intelligence. 
These notions run through the whole 1l10Velnent of 
Greek thought froIH Seneca to J>lotin us, and akin to 
them, one Inay say their corollary, is a theory of iln- 
tnortality. 'Vhile the re:,toratioll of the !{OSlllOS in 
tJlan and human society is the good ainleJ at for this 
life, a
 to anything heyond it is tIlt"' union \Vii h "the 
Di\"ine" by the return of the spirit freed from matter 
to that of which it was a portion, and fronl which it 
was severeù at its entrance into bodily life. The 
Pythagorean and Platonic pre-existence and post- 
existence of the soul, wit h the doctrillP of tranRtui- 
gration which attends upon it, and the obscure and 
confuf'cd view of retribution hovering over that doc- 
trine, is part and pal'cel of the Panthci::;tic conception 
that the soul is a particle of the divine reason. Such 
po
t-existence is not a living on of the hunw.n being, 
a perpetuation of the human idpntity. Cicero, when 
platonising, Iuakes the rnind of Scipio speak to his 
descendant as one living indeed nn inlnlortal life, but 
identified with the universal 
Iind, and without an 
existence of his own. The Stoic raptures of Seneca 
as to the future condition of the nlind when purified 
froln contact with Inatter, alnount to a philosophic 
Nirvana. The same thought inspires the proud excla- 
Ination of the dying Plotinus above mentioned, that he 
was leading back tbe god that was in him to the god 
of the universe. Such a notion of the post-existence 
of the soul offers exactly the sanle contrast to the 
Christian doctrine of eternal life as the Primal Being 
offers to the one living God. It is, indeed, but reason- 
able that, if the universe is the eternal procession of 
one impersonal substance, mind also, though for a 
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few years intercepted by the bars of its tieshly prison, 
should presently rejoin the universal 
liDd. It is but 
just and logical that a god who has no being of his 
own should be incapable of creating. 
The culminating point in such a system is, as we 
have seen, such a conception as the imaginary Apol- 
lonius or the ideal Pythagora
. Every good man is 
god: specially such nleD as these in w hOIll the soul 
asserts its original and inherent power, lives according 
to its nature, restores harmony in the being over which 
it presides, and works for the restoration of the sallIe 
harmony in the commonwealth of man, and in the 
whole universe. We have seen in the romance of 
Apollonius how far a tacit imitation of the life and 
conduct of Christ could be carried upon this entirely 
natural basis. Upon it likewise Iamblichus attri- 
buted to his Pythagoras the formation of a society 
which was the exact counterpart of the Christian 
Church. In both these instances we may trace the 
workings of nJÌnds which saw the Christian Church in 
operation before them, profoundly admired the work, 
but wished to transfer it to their own hereditary 
standing-ground. 
Both these authors can speak, as Stoics had spoken 
before them, of the unity of the human race, of the 
brotherhood of man with man, even how man, as E pic- 
tetus had said, is a "son of God," how all gradations 
of hUlllan rank vanish before that divine equality, how 
an emperor is legs than a wise man. All this unity 
of the human race rested upon the common possession 
of the divine intelligence within it. 
But if in a few choice minds such as Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, Marcus Aurelius, or Plotinus, such a conception 
served for the basis of many kindly thoughts con- 
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cerning universal brotherhood and benevolence, ho\v 
very far was it fro 111 taking root in society! The 
brotherhood they extolled renlainerl for the ma
s an 
unknown thing. It did not pass the lirnit of their 
school; it touched only refined and contemplative 
minds. The whole heathen society ,vas affected by 
the absence of be1ief in the relation between God 
and Inan as Creator and creature, and by what was 
an inevitable seq nence, the absence eq uaIly of be- 
lief in the relation between man and Jnan as fellow- 
creatures of one God. 'fhc inner life of each hUlnan 
being, his dOJnestic life, his social life, his political 
life, all ,vere touched in all their springs by that 
opposing doctrine of philosophy according to which the 
Absolute Unity, the PrÏtnal Being, the Divine, was 
either the material or the forIllal cause working in and 
through all things. This is best seen by concisely 
stating the antagonistic truths which the Christian 
Church set forth not to the select votaries of a school, 
not to the learned, the rich, and the refined alone, but 
to the poor, to the slave, to the enthralled fenlale sex. 
It poured them forth as the light of the sun to gladden 
every human eye, and ennoble every human affection. 
I. Instead of the notion that the hUlllan mind,. 
being a portion of the divine intelligence, had become 
in SOllle unexplaine<1 Dlanner connected for a titne 
with a body, and that the man was this mind, the 
Church taught that it was an entirely free act uf God 
which called every lllan into E'Àistence. This act of 
the divine volition created the soul out of nothing, 
and infu
ed it into a body derÏ\ ed ilumediately from 
the parents but ultimately made likewise out of 
nothing. It thus constituted the one man, the human 
being, by a union most unsearchable in its inner 
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nature, most clear in its results, in which the soul is 
the forDl of the body. The tie between the creature 
thus 111ade and the Creator is so stringent, the depen- 
dence of the Olle on the other so absolute, that nature 
through its whole realm offers no parallel. 
"or in 
every operation of nature that which is produced is 
produced out of something pre-existing. So far and 
no farther experience carries us, a.nd an observation 
proceeding only from experience and limited to physi- 
cal appearances had left the Greek philosophic mind 
short of the idea itself of creation. The parental 
relation led up the nearest to that between the 
Creator and the creature. But the parent communi- 
cates only a part of his nature to the child, and that 
part the less noble. The distance which remains 
between the function of the natural parent and the 
act of creation transcends altogether the conception of 
such fathership. The exercise of illimitable power 
on one side finds adequate correspondence only in 
absolute dependence on the other. Such a depen- 
dence was the foundation of all that the Church taught 
respecting the duties and the hopes of man. 
2. The philosophy, proceeding from its false notion 
as to the nature of the human soul, gave a physical 
notion of evil as inherent in the junction of mind and 
matter. rrhe notion of evil which the Church asserted 
was one purely spiritual, that is, rebellion against the 
eternal law in thought, word, or deed. The eternal 
law is the sanctity of God exhibited in His com- 
mands. These commands were sUlllllied up in the 
first and second tables of the law. The rebellion of 
nlan against his Creator was therefore the radical 
notion of sin, and this rebellion would extend through 
the \vhole of his nature, beginning from the spirit, 
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and stretching out to the body as informed by the 
spirit. ..A.nd though the conjunction of body with 
spirit afforded a large nw,tter anù occasion for sin by 
the body being subject to one class of desires, whil
 
the spirit was Hloved by another, yet the seat of the 
rebellion would be in the spirit alone. FroIn it 
alone infringement of the Creator's comn1and In 
thoug-ht, word, or rleed could proceed. 
3. In the N eoplatonic systeln, a
 in the Stoic, we 
find tit perpetual a
sel'tion of IHan's free-will couuter- 
worked and contradicted by the whole theory of the 
production of the" orld. According to thelll that pro- 
duction wa
 not the result of will but the necessary 
going forth of an absolute power, in which a physical 
concatenation of cause and effect could not fo;uffer the 
slightest break. Conseq uently they were cOIupelled to 
consider that the action
 of n1all, as part of this 
nlachine, were bonnd by this nece,
ity. ::\lost pointed 
is the opposition of the Church's doctrine here, and on 
Lot.h sides. 1 n the ineffable inner life of God, that 
Pathership, Sonship, and Procession of the Spirit, con1- 
posing the IIoly Trinitv, the greatllesH and n1ajesty of 
the Creator are specially seen in His will to create. 
..And thp freedom of the reasonable creature so 111ade 
is the. image. of the Creator's freedon) in nlaking. 
"The reasonable creature indeed cannot create, that 
is, call out of nothing into eÅistence, but it can pro- 
duce changes in itself, and in something outside 
itself, which by God's will is there. And so as the 
freedonl of the Creator consists in that His will is 
the last ground of the being of creatures, the fre
- 
donI of the creature con
ists in that the last ground 
of such changes lies in its will. This is to say that 
in the sphere which God has assigned to our freedom 
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the operations ,yhich we can produce are but possible 
through the nature of things, through the will of God, 
and our own constitution: to make them actual de- 
pends on our will. We determine whether they shall 
be, which of them shaH be, how long and in what 
circu mstances they shall be." 1 
As a world evolved by necessity cannot admit a 
freedom of will in a subordinate part of itself, so a 
God free to create makes a creature free in the choice 
of his actions. This created dignity in man answers 
to that uncreated dignity of will in God, which is the 
source of all beings outside of Himself. 
4. The evil which the philosophy saw was that the 
lnind should not act according to its nature as an 
effluence of the divine mind, being drawn down by 
the contact with matter. The good was such a resto- 
ration of order that everything in man and in society 
should be done according to this nature. But the 
Church taught that the malady of human nature con- 
sisted in an inward rebellion of the spirit itself against 
its l\faker. Its good was the removal of that rebeUion 
by the sanctification of man. Th us the word "sin" 
was used in the philosophy in a sense eutirely opposed 
to that which belonged to it in the Christian teaching. 
In the philosophy it was the soul missing its aim, 
falling short of its intrinsic dignity as a portion of 
"the Divine," and the body with which it was encum- 
bered was the perpetual cause of such a fall. In the 
Christian sense Sin was the disobedience of the creature 
to the will of the Creator. If in the actual state of 
man the body perpetually solicited the will to such a 
disobedience, yet the n)ind likewise was liable to classes 
of sins more dangerous and more tlifficult to overcome 
1 Kleutgen, Theologie der V01'zeit, Î. Sq. 
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than those cause<1 by the body. Again, and III the 
will itself, that is, in an erring use of the liberty 
which made its dignity, lay the seat of all sin. Of 
Redenlption it is clear that the philosophy kne,v and 
could know nothing, and in like Inanner of Sanctifica- 
tion. Both were repugnant to its conception of the 
hUlnan mind. But these two ideas were the spring of 
Christian ethic
 and of Christian politics. FrotH thenl 
::;tarted the whole (lloraI order to the individual and to 
the body politic. 
s. The difference in the end after life corresponded 
to the difference in the view of the nature of goud 
during life. In the philobophy the Illind freed fro In 
matter returned to that from which it had been 
severed. lndiviùual identity was lost. The body, 
prison of the Inind, was for ever dissolved. The Iniud, 
after a longer or shorter sojourn in some new prison, 
was absorbed again in the universal tnind. Instead 
of this shadowy dream of innnortality the Church 
taught th
 everlasting union of the human perõon 
with the Triune God, the GÍ\
er of that personality 
which is the highest completion of the creature's 
being. But in this union tbe per
onal being was 
for ever nlaintained by the preservation of identity 
in the whole lnan, body and soul. .A.s truly as in this 
,vorld each 1Dan haù been "the individual substance 
of a rational nature," so in that world ill which man 
wQuld find his true end the full luall and the same 
man should exult in the glory of body and soul under 
the divine light of a vision unfolding to hinl the 
divine essence. If to be a person, enjoying free-will, 
is the natural òignity bestowed upon man by God in 
creating him, so, when he attained his true end, he 
,vas not to lose that dignity, but retain it ineffably 
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exalted. If the use of free-will on earth constituted 
his trial, and made up the quality of his virtue, th
 
reward of both would not consist in the suppression 
of the gift, but in such a union of the will with God 
as left it free and lI1ade it blessed. The sight of God 
is the acconlplishment of this. "\ 
6. It is in the doctrin
 on which the Christian 
belief is founded that the most thorough antagonism 
between the N eoplatonist system and the Church was 
rooted. To the N eoplatonist the union of mind with 
matter was the fall of the soul: the encumbrance, the 
imposition, so to sa
, of the body upon the mind, in 
which lay the ever-present cause of evil. Nothing 
therefore could be more abhorrent from his principles 
than the assunlption of a human body by the Divine 
Word. rrhus what to the Christian was the greatest, 
the most nlagnificent, the tenderest work of God, was 
to the N eoplatonist a scandal, a degradation, a blas- 
phemy. That God should take to Him a material 
body, and work through that body the sanctification of 
nlatter, that His body should become the tree of life 
to every generation of His people, was to overthrow 
from its very foundation the philosophy we have been 
considering, for it was a denial equally of its two 
parts, its doctrine as to Illind and its doctrine as to 
matter. The hunlan n1Índ was not a particle of the 
divine mind, for God assumed a human soul in order 
to destroy the rebellion of every human soul against 
its 1\laker. 1'he union of the body with the mind 
was not the cause of evil in nlan, for God assumed a 
body in order to give eternal life to every human 
body. Thus the Incarnation carried in itself the cure 
for a11 those erroneous notions r
specting both mind 
and Lody which had travelled down to Plotinus, if 
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not from the teaching of Pythagoras, at any rate froln 
his titne, through the strf'a.1l1 of Greek philosophy. 
St. Augustine, \vho was alnlost the contemporary of 
Porpbyriu
, reproached him with having been deterred 
frol11 becolning a Christian by this very doctrine,1 for 
he could not give up his cardinal tenet thaL all con- 
tact with thE' body was to be shunned, in order that 
the sonl nlay dwell blessed with God. 
7. This error no doubt was radical in the philo- 
sophy. The unity of the whole human race, as 
possessing reason, which was the ground of Stoic 
and N eoplatonic doctrine as to fraternity and equality, 
was falsely exalted by it into a divine unity by the 
assertion that reason was part of the divine n1Înd. It 
was only hy this fiction that it could be set against 
the Christian unity founded on the gift of the I10ly 
Ghost, which was bestowed upon the nlelnbers of 
Christ as the fruit of the Incarnation. This deifica- 
tion of reason i::; the completion of the contrast which 
\\"e have been noting between the philosophy and the 
faith. It sets up nature against grace, ac:; by assert- 
ing a natural affinity and identity of essence between 
the human mind and the divine it attempts to give to 
nlan in his natural condition all that union with Goll 
\vhich in the supernatural order is conferred upon him 
as a gratuitous gift, the effect of an unspeakable love 
on the part of God in becoming man. 
8. 'fhe summing up of the \vhole is this. In the 
philosophy the PrÌ111al Being is the cause of things by 
their being produced out of him, though not voluntarily, 


1 Dc Oit"itat Oei, x. 28. .e COlllellluis enim emu propter corpns 
ex fo'mina acceplulll." 29. " Ideo vilnit superb is Deus ille magister. 
quia Y..rbum earo factum est, et habita.vit in nobis: ut parnm sit 
miseris quo(l ægrotant, ni8i 8e in ipsa etiaU1 <cgritudine extullant, et 
de mcdicina (pIa. 
anari potpra.nt, pruues('ant. " 


. 
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but by a natural necessity. In the faith, God is the 
cause of all things by creating them out of nothing, 
by creating them according to an idea which is in 
lIinlself, by creating them for IIimself. He is the 
Power which works, the Exemplar which guides, the 
End to which all things tend. Being in these three 
relations the cause of the world, lIe is its sole author, 
yet absolutely independent of it, for it is not His 
Being and Substance which are the being and sub- 
stance of the world. He is as little the form of the 
world as lIe is its matter, for lIe created both out 
of nothing, and with them called into existence the 
universe in its all but infinite variety.l 
It is in IIis character of Creator that God is the 
Revealer of His will, the Giver of law, the Governor 
of mankind, the Rewarder and the Punisher of man. 
It is part of natural religion to believe in Him as all 
these. In the poets and historians of Greece, griev- 
ously as Polytheisln had lowered the conception of 
divine things, yet a divine power was recognised to 
which tbese attributes "belonged. And a like recogni- 
tion lay at the basis of the religious rites. In the popu- 
lar mind and feeling such a po\ver was still appealed 
to, often with a singular and personal appellation, as 
God, or Father, especially in times of emotion, amid 
the trou bles and sorrow of public and private life. 
It is in the philosophical teaching from Thales to 
Plotinus that we find this conception of God most 
obscured and least recognised. .And the reason seems 
to be that such a conception springs out of that 
Creatorship which this philosophy from beginning to 
end denied, and in the most empbatic denial of it., 
the Neoplatonic systenl, expired. 
1 Sée Kléutgen, Philosophic dcr Vor.:cit, it 865. 866. 
VOL. ] II. X 


, 
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Greek thought in its best representatives was ever 
inclined to a pantheistic origin of things, which farnled 
the very core of its latest system. It is incompatible 
with a God who is independent of the world, with any 
free ruling of the world by the power directing it, 
with moral freedonl on the part of nUìn, with all 
moral dignity, \vith any real immortality of reasonable 
natureR, ,vith retribution after death to nlan as a 
personal being. There is neither moral freedonl nor 
moral dignity without the freedorn of the ,vill. On 
the otller hand, the God, who gives their wholo being 
to things, can never desert the universe so l11ade. 
1\find no less than nlatter is IIis mere creatnr
; 
Inatter lie moulds at Ilis pleasure. His InOf't 
finished 'york is endowing the creature with personalit.y, 
as a self-conscious moral being, its own, and not 
another's, and as such, an image of the divine imlnor- 
talitr and self-subsistence. .A.nd the signs of Ili
 
presence are that He communicates Ilis will, and in 
so doing establishes law, that lIe governs, rewards, 
and punishes. And if His governlnent here is mani- 
festly not complote, because reward and punishment 
by no llleans always follow according to Ilis own la,v, 
yet Ilis own being, the inviolable Sanctity which is 
Iris nature, forbids that they should not follow h
re- 
after. .L\mong 1l1en the evil oftf'n triumph in this life, 
and the good F;uf1i
r, of which the crucifixion (If our 
Lord is the great exall1ple. Rut in this, the world's 
utter condeInnation, is contained also its in1periE'haLle 
hope, the 'well-head of Christian ]ife, since the failure 
of justice here makes certain that her
after in which 
it \vill be fully attained. All these conceptions, that 
is, the revelation of God's \vill as a rul
 to Ilis crea- 
tnreR, the ]a,v thus established, th
 government of them 
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which thence ensues, their permanent reward for the 
good exercise of their will, or their pernla.nent punish- 
nlent for the bad exercise of it, are in fact conlponent 
parts of the idea of Creator. Almighty God is at 
once tbe I>ower creating all things, the Itule guiding 
then1, the End for which they are made. 


C()
NEOTION OF ANOIENT 'VITH JHODETlN 
P ANT II EISl\I 



J 


Note to p. 296. 
That the wholC' contest lies between a Personal awl an I nl}wr- 
sonal God, between a God who hecause lIe has created and 
maintains aU things and all beings is their Lord, and a force 
which by an iunate necessity aevelops itse1f in the universe, seems 
to he proveù by the history of philosophy from its earliest tin1e 
to the present day. Of the seventh century A.C. Kleutgen, 
Theologie der Vorz
it, vol. ii. pp. 204, 205, sect. 649, 650, ob- 
serves : 
" Over against these systems of the Ionian school a pantheistic 
view of the world was formed in the Eleatic school, in which 
the pantheism of our own 'days itself recognises its beginning. 
'Vhilst the Ionians searched for the substantial foundatioll of 
all heings in the endless nnlltiplicity of atoms, the Eleaties, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno, clecJared the 1\J any to he 
mere appearance, since tl1ere can he only One that is real. That 
which i
, they inferred, is Being, and that whidl is not Being, iR 
not. Things therefore can only be, in so far as they are the 
Being. This Being, which is the AU, can neither be originated, 
nor pa
s away: therefore as the :Many and the distinctions of 
t hil1g
, so likcwise all Origination .and Passing away, which the 
Rcnses perceive, lJclong to tl1e worIel of appearance. Thus we 
find already here that interchange of the Logical and the Real, 
of the ( :eneri.\l and the Ahsolute, which lies at the botton1 of an 
idealiðtic and logical Pantheism. 'Vhat the highest conception 
eoutainR, tha.t is, Being in general, is put as something actual; 
and since everytl1Ïllg which iR certainly falls under that concep- 
tion, it is made to coincide with this Being. Further, since 
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Being, :t
 C'mhra('c<<l in thc conception, is without (li
tinrtion hc- 
cau
c uf the coneeptiun's in<lctcrminatcnes
,1'o the di
tinctions of 
things arc made to di1'appcal' hy mcans of the unity which they 
hayc in this Being. But the root of logical Panthei
ln comes out Jet 
morc definitely, inasluueh a
 thc EIl'atirs al
o explaillcli this 
OUP, which they made to he the _\.11, as the Heason, or the 
Thought, which perllleates amI holds t<<.gether the Uniycl'sal 
"'hole of things as their proper anI} true c
sence. This concep- 
t ion, which is the All, is t heir God. . 
"The two opposing schools of the Ionians and Eleatics wcre 
yet accordant in two err()r
. K either the onc nor the other con- 
sidere<<l Ood as a Being c.listinct frOlu the world, nor did they 
recoglli
e su11f'tantial distinctions.in the thing::; of naturc. Accord- 
ing to the Eleatics there i
 only one 
ubstancc, and aU multipli- 
city of thing
, which appem's to the Benses, di
appears hefore the 
thinking rlaSOll. According to the Ionialls there are inllced as 
many Suh,tance
 as there are elements 01' atom
, hut things are 
only distinct through the mult ifol,} composition of this material 
which i:-.; COlnmon to all. Thus likewise in nature nothing 
ub- 
stantial is produced or destroyed." 

pinola.'s doctrine is thus bummed up by Zeller, r:e,
chidtle (h r 
J )elltsdt It Philosophic, p. 62 :- 
"The unity of all Bein
, to which the whole deyelopment of 
Cartesianislll tended, wa:; the :--pring of Spinoza's 
y:-tem, and 1 he 
point on which it all turned. There can only ùe one Being, 
which is of it
elf, the all-clllhrating infinite Being, since eaeh 
particu1ar Being is limitcd, and therefore al
o conditioned, is not 
of itself. God is the one only Suhstance which is thinkahle. In 
thiH infinite Substance aU finite tllings must be contained as to 
their bcing and e

Cl1ce, awl IllU
t spring out of it hy virtue of 
the unalterahle necessity of their nature: for we cannot ascribe 
a proper hcillg to them, nor ought we to represent it to us in itR 
lll'o,lucing after the analogy of imperfect causes, whi<<'h do not 
operate with uncouditional regula, ity. .Al'cordingly all t]Jings 
are ouly tlIodification
, all which tal
es place only operatiun!;; of 
the one Suh.:1allce. GOtl and the 'Yorhl, the producing anù the 
pr( dnced nature, are one and thc same, only conr--idered under dis- 
tinct points of yiew. 'Ylmt as uuity we call God, as the 
rany, 
as the Totality of all its particular Inanife
tation
, we call the 
'V orld. ,rhat pn:
ents itself to onr imagination undcr the fOl'lll 
of time, our thought recognises ul:dcr the fonn of ctCl"nity, as 
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one undivideù, unchangeaùle, intìnite Being: which for that very 
reason we must not change into a single Being, nor endow with 
(llIalities which can only ùelong to finite ùeings, such as under- 
standing and will. In virtue of the infiniteness of this Being 
there are in it infinitely many realities; it exists under innu- 
merahle attributes, of which however we can only know two, 
E"\:tel1sion and Thought, ùecause these only are gh'en u::; in our' 
own nature. But the real in ùoth i
 only the divine Substance. 
The corporeal world is Substance as it presents itself under the 
form, or attrilHlte, of Extension; the totality of souls or spirits io 
Suhstance as it presents itself under the attribute of Thought. 
But as it is one and the same Substance which is discerned under 
ùoth these forms, hoth ha,'e in the whole and in the particular 
the like contents, . . . 
r an, as much as every other being, is a 
portion of nature, mid nothing can llappen in his life which does 
not proceed with strict necessity from natural reasons. lIence 
the human will, as onr philosopher expressly declares, i
 nut a 
free ùut a compelled cause, The actions of men are to be re- 
garded just as any other appearance of nature, and their passions 
likewise are just as much in agreement with nature as their 
virtues. For the philosopher they are not an object of blame 
and aùhorrence, but of scientific explanation." 
In all this Sl'inoza seems to have simply reproducea and 
carried out to its furthest consequences a thought which lay at 
the root uf the oldest Greek philosophy, and was proLably trans- 
mitted to it from the Iudian ; which forIlled the core of Stuicism, 
and which Plotinus also lnade the centre of his system. 
I()re- 
o\"el', an modern systems of the intì,lel philosophy appear to he 
merely yariations played upon the samc thought. Professor 
Tyndall's lecture at Belfast is the last exhiLition of it, 
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THE HESPEUTI\rE })O'YEU OF THE UUEEK PIlILOSOrUY Al"D 
TUB ClIlU
TIAN CU[1{CII TO CO
STJ{(;C'f A ::;OCIETY 


" 'Vho then and what is this Christ, who has filleù the whole wurld 
with His teaching Y . . . 'Yhen and in whom of men that havc Leen Lorn 
has the teaching pre' ailed everywhere from enù to end of the earth one 
alH.l the same, so tha.t His wor:;hip found itself wings to traverse the 
world?U 
St. Athanasius on the assumptiun of human nature by the 'V ord, and 
on His appearance to u
 in a body. 'Yritten about A.D. 318, sect. 4 8 ,49. 


Ix n forlner lecture, I traced from the tinle of rrhales 
to the accession of the EUlperor Claudius the effect 
of philosophy in the way of fOflning a society which 
should be ruled by its doctrine. I had occasion to 
reluark its utter impotence to unite together belief, 
morality, and worship, and b) such union to satisfy 
the needs of the hunlau heart and conscience in the 
individual, or to construct a conlmonwealth. Ilaving 
now in the last five lectures dwelt upon the teaching 
of philosophy a.s it concerned the most Ï1nportant prob- 
lems of human life, and deduced the logical issue of 
that teaching as set forth in the N eoplatonic system, it 
remains briefly to consider the power which philosophy 
showed to organise society during this same period, 
froln Claudius to Constantine. As to doctrine, I have 
spoken successively of Seneca, :Thlusonius, Epictetus, 
a.nd l\farcus Aurelius, who give us the spirit of the 
Neostoic school for the first one hundred and forty 
3 26 
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year::; of this perioù. rrhen, again, I have described 
another movement which was affected by IJhilo, anù 
represented by Plutarch, Dio Chrysostomus, 1tIaximus 
Tyrius, Apuleius, and Celsus. In so doing I touched 
upon the functions which philosophy attenlpted to 
execute in the private life of the Itornans and by the 
teaching of its professorial chairs in the great centres 
of Athens, Alexandria, aud Rome itself. Before the 
end of the secoud century this latter school of thought 
had obtained a cOlnplete predominance. In the romance 
of Philostratus we have seen it exhibited at full length 
in an ideal portrait of .A.pollonius. With it another 
life of an imaginary Pythagoras by Ialnblichus, which 
seelns to have Leen published in the reign of Con- 
stantine,! is identical in spirit. But the movement 
is alreaùy complete and final, and the last standing- 
ground of defence taken up when, two hundred 
years after Seneca, Plotinus, in a series of lectures 
at llome, unfolds to the cultured classes of the great 
metropolis of heathendom the system by which he 
hopes to stem the progress of the Christian religion. 
It is the system \vhich gathers up for a final effort 
the whole force of pagan philosophy, and fights for 
the multitude of gods with the arms of the pantheistic 
unity. I have just considered the three oppositions 
presented by that system to the Christian Faith, the 
first and second in its conception of God, and of His 
connection with the world, and the third as shown in 
that whole relation between God and man which may 
be termed the collective result of the former two 
principles. Having then dealt with the development 
of heathen doctrine over against the doctrine of the 


1 Zeller, v. 613, n. 2, remarks that the death of lamblichus may be 
set about 330. 
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UhurcL, it is full time to consider the respective 
po" er to forn} society exerci5eJ by the ont' and Ly 
the other. 


I 
First of a.1I, in orJer to see this society in its trup 
light, let us trace back to it
 source not Jllerely thf\ 
G neco-l{olllall civilisation, Lut this great 8treal11 of 
nations of ,,'hich it formed the most cultivated part. 
\Ve tnay leap over the intervening period since its 
origin stands out to us in clear light. Its starting- 
point is definitely fixed for all Chl"istian believers, and 
the direction given which it was intended to take. 
"God spake unto Noah, saying, Go fOI"th from the 
ark, thou, anù thy wife, thy sons, and thy sons' wives 
with thee. 'Yalk abroad upon the earth, increase 
and tnultiply upon it. Noah therefore went forth, 
and his SOllS, and his wife, and his sons' wives with 
him. IJut Noah built an altar to the Lord, and took 
of all clean cattle and Lit"ds, and offered holocausts 
11 pon the altar. . . . AHd the Lord blessed Noah anù 
his sons, and said to thein, Increase and nluIt-iply, and 
replenish the earth. . . . \Vhosoever hath shed man's 
blood, his blood shall be shed; for man is tnaJe after 
the image of God. . . . rrhus also said God to Noah 
and to his sons with hiln, Behold I will establish 
ly 
covenant with you, and \vith your seed after you. 
. . . And the sons of Noah who caine out of the ark 
\Vere SheIn, Cham, and J aphet. These three are the 
sons of Noah, and from these was all nl3.nkilld spread 
over the whole earth." 
Thus Inllnan society was planted on the soil of the 
earth wet with the Flooù, and belief, conduct, and 
\vorship had une root at the cr<.ldle of the race. !i'or 
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this saeritice to the One God was the witness of belief 
in Jfim, and the actions of men rested on their belief, 
which was mirrored in their worship. So strong, so 
perfect, so self-supporting was the triple cord by 
which God bonnd in one the new society of rescued 
nlan. And let us well note that He joined together 
the civil and the divine society. rrhe new father of 
the race was its priest. rfhe covenant for perpetual 
generations was lnade with sacrifice, and so rested 
upon a positive right of the deepest signification. The 
fatnily from which nations should spring was thus con- 
secrated, and the State sanctified in its birth by its 
haIllage to God its :Founder. And this connection 
was the ideal relation between the conll11onwealth and 
religion for the whole race. 
Again, it is to be noted that at the head of the 
civil and religious society of luan thus founded there 
stood one who had seen all the glory and civilisation 
of the old world before the Flood, and had 1110reOVer 
been a "preacher of j nstice" to that "world of the 
impious" in its corruption. It is not from Jnan luak- 
ing the tentative efforts of an inexperienced childhood, 
and far less from man as he grovelled on tbe penal 
descent of savagery, that the second society of HIe 
hUll1an race took its rise; but it was set up in the 
fathership and headship of a Patriarch renowned for 
long-tried wisdom and eminent sanctity.l Thus his 
first step npon the recovered earth is to offer sacri- 
fice; in which is contained potentially the whole of 
tHan's religion to God; and the inlportance of the act 
is signified by the words following it: "And God 


1 l
zech. xiv. 14. "And if these three men, Koah, Daniel, and 
Job, shall be in it, they shall deli ver their own souls Ly their justice 
saith the Lord of lIo
t
." 
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slllelt an odour of sweet sIne}}, anù saiù, 1 will no 
longer curse tho earth on account of nlen." l\lore- 
over, beside X oall stood his sons, likewise of fu1l1nan- 
hood, and likewise witnesses of what the olù worlll 
had been and ho" it had perished. Thus hunlan 
society was based at it.s second rise upon belief in the 
unity of God aud upon a perpetual covenant ulade 
with IIil11 in the rite of sacrifice, which was a conf
s- 
sion of that belief. rrhus it ,vas at the same tinle 
based. upon the cunj unction of belief in IIiul and wor- 
ship of llirll with the first springs of hUlllan action 
as a corporat
 body. At that 1l10lnent, big with the 
ùestiny of a "orld, the race was in the fan1Ïly, and 
the ,vord of the father became tbe constituent law of 
his descendants. A whole Blass of belief as to the 
future of nlan ,vas contained in this rite of sacrifice, 
which was a prophecy and pronlise of redelnption and 
restoration, malle perpetually visible to the eyes anù 
nl inds of men by recurring acts of daily life. 
A part of sacrifice ,vas the public institution of 
prayer, so that with the offering of it the daily wants 
of nlan were presented before God, the daily praise 
and thanksgiving of Ulan to God as the Author of 
his being was Inade, and the daily confession of man's 
guilt and re(l nest for pardon a
sociated ,vith the blood 
of the victinl. 'rhus the essential parts of nlan's 
inner life with God were connected with the out- 
ward religious rite, and the whole conduct of man 
inseparably bound up with his belief and worship. 
The sacrifice carries with it the priest, and the rite 
of sacrifice everywhere established anlong the children 
of Noah brought with it likewise altars and tenlples, 
festivals and proce::;sions. Let us consider these things 
for the Inoment as they existed \vithout corruption 
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anù before that process haJ set in; as they existed in 
all the portions of the human family, which had now 
run out into tribes and nations. All these things are 
legitimately contained at least in genll in that account 
which we have cited of Noah, as he emerged from the 
ark and set foot upon the earth. If we reflect upon 
theIn, we shall find that the union of the religious 
worship ,vith the civil society was a conllllon good 
bestowed by God on all the descendants of Noah. 
I t was not a developnlent of hUDlan civilisation; not 
3. work of human craft; but the signet of divine care 
and providence stamped upon the forehead of the race, 
and guarded by every device with \vhich reverence 
for a prinleval institution and the natural feelings of 
family affection could surround it. 
The depth of the faU and the multiplicity of the 
corruption which we are afterwards to witness ought 
not to blind us to the tenderness of the divine pro- 
vidence in bestowing this original good on the race. 
In order to assurè its continuance, God surrounded it 
with every care conipatible with man's free will. The 
beneficent action of civil society depended on tbe 
maintenance and purity of God's worship in His un- 
approachable unity. 
If we look upon the nations of the world as pre- 
sented to us when history first opens on thenl, ,ve 
find that all of them were communities in which the 
civil power and the religious worship are in close 
alliance. Nay, this alliance is one of the " un written 
laws," more powerful and influential than any positive 
enactment of which the date can be given; for these 
laws are the life of the community, the blood \vhich 
runs in its veins. Assyria and Egypt, 
ledea and 
Persia, Hellenic tribe!:;, first monarchies and then 
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repuLlic
, Etruria and Ilolne, and no less the great 
realUl of India, and China stretching through all tilues 
in her vast peopled isolation, bear alike witness to 
this alliance. Not only the house has its household 
god, but the city and its ,vorship are blended together, 
and sacrilege is likewise treason. That in itself is 
the legitin1ate carrying out of Noah's first sacrifice: 
the normal state of hUnl3.n life according to the divinp 
ide.l given in the fathership of Noah, wherein belief, 
action, and worship are harrHoniolJsly joined together 
for the Inan, the fan1Ïly, and the. cOllllnonwealth. 
It is hard to calculate the enorlnous disturbance 
of this triple union produced by the denial of God's 
unity. By such denial man's cù:lception of God was 
essentially corrupted. As soon as God ,vas Jnultiplied, 
lIe ceased to be inl1nense and infinite, all-powerful 
and all-wise: lIe ceased likewise to be the God of 
the ,vItole earth, and of the whole race of nlan. 'rhe 
conception of the One Goù corrupted by tbe division 
of IIis Being ran speedily out into all the abon1Ïna- 
tions of false worship, as seen in its tllloee main lines, 
worship of dead men exalted into heroes, worship of 
inferior spirits, worship of the powers of nature. TIle 
various false gods thus set up becalne national gods, 
and were nlade after the irnagination of those whom 
they were supposed to protect. \\T e are led to con- 
clude fronl the passage of Scripture recording the 
confusion of languages that it was a punisLlnent for 
SOUle great act of pride and rebellion on Jtlan's part. 
It lnay be conjectured that the earth ceased to be' of 
one tongue at the sallIe tilne that it ceased to ,vor::5hip 
one God, and it is certain that the variety of lan- 
guages ensuing upon tbe dispersion of .1Hen over the 
earth ,vas rivalled by the variety of gods w hOln the 
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dispersed peoples began to worship. In fact, when 
the corruption had gone on for some centuries, it 
would have seemed as difficult to reduce to that ori- 
ginal worship of one God the worship offered by men 
to their various deities, in which they had even sunk 
to the conception of male and female gods, as to 
reòuce all the speeches which man in his dispersion 
had produced to his original language. Thero is 
indeed a singular and mysterious parallel as well as 
synchronislll between the two, between the deflection 
of the hU1l1an speech fronl the original language, and 
the deflection of polytheistic worship fronl the worship 
offered to Goc1 by Noah. 
Dut the union of worship with the civil authority, 
which bad been the foundation-stone of hlllnan society 
as laid by God its architect, and would have ensured a 
solid and beautiful structure, fitted for a11 the needs 
of man, was deeply and fatally affected by the rise 
of Poh-theis1l1. The fissure thus introduced struck 
01 
down to tLe very foundations of the house. For 
whilst the union indeed did not cease, its blessing 
was impaired. In cases where the corruption was 
extreme it might seem to be almo
t changed into a 
curse. Thus every act of human life, both domestic 
and civil, being connected with religious rites and 
worship, that worship, when falsified in its object
, 
might lend itself to tbe desecration of most sacred 
things, and turn religion into a weapon against 
morality, as in the case not on1y of Babylonian and 
other Asiatic deities, but of Greek and Ron1an. And 
the Grecian gods generaIly had come to be immortal 
men of human passions and superhuman power. Yet 
they were in the thought of the people tbe guardians 
of the Acropolis, the defenders of the lanel, the givers 
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of the harvef't, and to them the original rite of sacri- 
fice was 
till offered, and to them the rncntal sacrifice 
of prayer still ascenùed. Now pI'ayer and Racrific{) 
were the priluary goods of human nature, the heir-- 
Iooln of Noah's fathership, which his chilt1ren in the 
depth of their rlloral ùescent haù retained, but so 
strangely degraded. And for prayer and sacrific
 
t.he 1Horal nature of JHan, still possessing froBt agp, to 
age sound reason and upright natural sense, and 
o 
perRi sting to be the ,vitness of the one true nod in 
Jlis fallell world, continued to yearn aUIid all tho 
corruptions with which they had been tainted. 
\Vhen philosophy first rai
ed its head in f:repcC' 
th
 corruption of the public worship had proceeded 
very far: yet the union between t ht"\ city and its 
,vorship was still unbroken. .L\loreover the great 
1ineament
 of an original revelation from God to lnan 
were preserved in the popular lliind. The Jnonarchy 
of Jupiter, a witness in1perfect indeed and faltering, 
but f:till a witness to the original doctrinp of the 
divine unity, was impaired by a multitude of deities 
hi
 as:sessors. Then again the support which the 
conception of creation gives to the relation of the 
Godhead to the \Vorltl was wanting to the Greek, 
who only recognised n world generating itsp]f out of 
Prinlal 
Jatter or Chaos, not a ,yorld which the God- 
head mad
 by an act of free-will. 
[oses set at the 
head of all being a God who created because lIe 
willed to create, whilst in the whole Greek mythology 
there is not to ho nIct the conception of a Creator, 
that is, a Being before all things, who in absolute 
frppdon1 produces thf'l universe as it pleases IIim. 1 


I NiigclRhach, .Y(lrMwmcrhtrltr Tllcnlo!lir, p, 71, whll r(.ft>r
 al
o to 
Brann, (lricclÚscltc Güttcrlc!trr, p, 7. 
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Yet in spite of this J1efect it would appear that in 
Greek belief the gods collectively maintained the 
whole world in its existing order. It was believed 
also that the individual man in all his circumstances, 
in his whole spiritual anù moral nature, was ruled 
and determined by the deity. Nor was it supposed 
that the gods only worked upon the individual, but 
likewise that they guided and ruled the lot of peoples 
and states, and sent punishments upon them. And 
this divine rule was believed to be not onlv one of 
01 
power but a moral government.. 1\1en conceived the 
gods to determine the course of events, and to main- 
tain the right which they had established among men. 
On the Inaintenance of tq.is right the moral order of 
the world rested. They had nlade and they supported 
what we can the law of nature. Thus in a well-known 
passage Sophocles speaks of " that holy purity of ,vord 
and deed, whose laws are inscribed on high, born in 
the celestial sky, whose sire is heaven alone, nor hath 
the mortal nature of men produced them, nor win 
oblivion ever lull them to sleep. In these God is 
great, and grows not old." 1 So further, as the 
foundations of the State are laid upon marriage and 
the fan1ily, marriage itseJf was deemed to be th
 
creation of the gods, together with the variety of 
character and occupation given to the man and the 
woman, which make the tie possible and desirable. It 
is also to be noted that penal justice forll1ed an essential 
part of the divine idea in the Greek mind. Thus, 
they believed that the deity exercised his office of 
punishing with a la\v so stringent that he wouI<1 
rather destroy the innocent with the wicked, if they 
were bound up in<1ivisibly together, than pardon the 
1 ffidipus R('x, 86 3- 8 7 2 . 
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sinner for tho sake of the gooù It is a snnllllary of 
the general belief in this respect to say that penal 
justice wa
 represented as an original :-ind everlasting 
principle of the world's governnlent, maintained by 
Zeus hilnself. 1 
Thus the individual thought of inquiring minds 
found itself in the presence of a society which offered 
to the observer two very different aspects. On the one 
hancl was a civil and religions order, closely united, 
con1Ïng down from remote antiquity. It bore upon it 
t.ho tokens of an original divine sanction, with large 
portions of a divine tradition preserved in it, with great 
and venerable institutions, that of sacrifice showing 
traces of a prilne\al covenaQt between God and man. 
Under this lay a re,Telation and a promise, that of 
prayer, which forn:ed part of the ordinance ûf sacrifice, 
expressing the perpetual relation between God and 
ma.n, a divine governn1ent of the ,vorld. T0gether 
with these were oracles, in which nlan professed to 
seek divine guidance in the trials and obscurities of 
his private lot, as well as in public dangers; and further 
mysteries, in which he also sought for deliverance from 
guilt. This on the one hand. On the other the whole 
of this religious order had suffered an incredible cor- 
ruption. First the unity of God had been divided, 
and by that ùi vision the conception of I-lis eternal and 
infinite Being uns.peakably degradeù : next, II is sanctity 


1 The nbo\"e propositions are proved by a great array of quotations 
from Gref k authors by Xägelsbach, pp. 71-84 and 30-36. I take 011(> 
truly ,jEsehylean pasf'age, Cho(ph, 309. 
åVTL P.fll fXOpâ/$ i'^WUUl}/$ lXOpà 
i'^wuua Tf^fÍuOw. TÓl'4>fL^ÓP.fIl0V 
7rpåuuovua 
lKl} P.f-Y' ål'uî. 
ållTL ðÈ 7r ^ 1}ì'-ij/$ 4>ovla/$ 4>ollíav 
7r ^1})'1}1I TLllfTW . ðpáuallTL 7raOfLII 
TPL)lpWII p.ÎrOo/$ Tåof 4>WllfL. 
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had been tainted by the character of the false gods 
,vhich mythology had invented. Thus a priesthood, 
which had everywhere been established to discharge 
the functions of His worship and declare a daily belief 
in His government of the world, became the instru- 
ment of corruption in offering this worship both to 
those to whom it was not due, to false gods, and to 
thOSA who were besides unworthy of any honour, as 
impure and unholy beings. And so the four great 
heads which contain the whole religious life of man, 
wh
ther individual or aggregated, Prayer, Sacrifice, 
the instruction of lnan in the divine 'v ill , and his 
deliverance from sin incurred, had suffered as it were 
an usurpation by an evil possessor, were held down in 
injustice. The original good of the great primary 
revelation had passed under the power of an enemy. 
Now, as I began by stating, I have elsewhere 1 dwelt 
npon the conduct of philosophy in the presence of this 
complex aspect of human society during the period 
from its first rise in the seventh century before Christ 
to the reign of Claudius, and have drawn out the 
results which it produced on the belief and actions of 
men. "\Vhen the Christian Church appeared in the 
,vorld it may be said tbat the corruption of the good 
which I have been noting had reached its ultimate 
point of intensity. Bearing in mind, then, what had 
been the original constitution of society, and \vhat was 
the nature and extent of the corruption under \vhich 
it had fallen, we have now to consider the respective 
action of philosophy and of the Christian Church from 
the time they began to co-exist during ten generations, 
in the face of this perplexed and difficult problem, and 
with a view to restore what had been corrupted. 


1 Lecturps xiii. and xiv. \'0J. ii. 
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I. In all the various peoples composing th
 l{olnan 
Empire, except the Jews, belief as influencing action 
had been detached froin worship. 'rhe great act of 
worship, sacrifice, f;ubsisted in its Inaterial integrity, 
and waR perforlned daily on countless altars, and waR 
still connected ,vith various priesthoods helonging to 
t he several deities. ....:\..nd cert.ain stated prayers were 
offered still in conjunction ,vith the sacrifice. But 
the
e priesthoods ,vere not connected with each other 
by any hierarchical rule and institution. 'fhe religions 
traditions to which their very existence bore witness 
were not drawn out by any religious writings into any 
specific form. Throughout this whole realm of ht'at.hen- 
donl, in all its regions, no religious instruction was 
habitually given. 'l'he priests discharged their several 
liturgic offices, but the cure of sòuls, the forming t.he 
religious character of their people, did not enter into 
their practice, and made in the opinion of the people 
no part of their function. 
Thus sacrifice itself had long failed to point to that 
great religious doctrine for w}1Ïch it had been in- 
stituted, and so had ceased both to prophesy and to 
promise. It was perforlned mechanicaHy, and the 
good of the nation or individual for ,vhom it ,vas 
offered, and the favour of the gods, was supposed to 
depend upon its perforrnance, whilst the reason of this 
dependence was lost to the mind both of people and 
priest. 'rhere wa
 then absence not only of church 
but of religious doglna. 'rhere reIuained only a tra- 
ditional belief, which still acted as a ground of con- 
d net, for such as followed the leading of conscience, 
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and there was a customary worship from which latter 
conduct had been detached. And the most striking 
sign and proof of this detachment is the fact that the 
priest was nowhere approached as the adviser, exhorter, 
and trainer in the religious life. This fact in its deep 
significance is beyond question. Its explanation is to 
be found in the division of the divine unity which had 
broken down and laid waste the union of belief and 
conduct with ,vorship. l\1ythology, which is the 
mirror of popular belief, is itself the result of false, 
that is, polytheistic worship. As long as men believe 
in one only God, no mythology is possible, as there is 
none among Jews, or Christians, or l\Iahometans. TIut 
the division of the divine unity introduced gods of 
three sorts, deified men, deified spirits, deified powers 
of nature, and mythology is the endless play of human 
fancy, differing according to the mental quality of 
various peoples in describing the various attributes and 
actions of these various deities. Such wild fictions, 
mixed up indeed with religion, and containing some 
disguised and disfigured religious truth, could not be 
red ueed to the severe and orderly arrangement of 
religious instruction, could not form a consistent code 
of human duty, any more than a theory of correct 
belief. So the priest of the false god ceased to teach 
bis people religious truth and a rule of life. He 
became a mere sacrificant; he was no longer an in- 
structor; and specially he ceased to teach what the 
sacrifice which he outwardly performed carried in its 
inward meaning. And in his own life there had 
equally ceased to be a connection between upright con- 
duct and the priestly office. 
Thus in all this period the strange result is seen 
that in the various trials of life, in bereavement, 
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anxieties, anù perplexity recourse was not had to 
any priest. Again, in whatever attenlpt there was 
to furnl and nu1Ïntain a Inoral conduct of life, it was 
the philosopher whose advice and exhortation were 
Rought. And once D10re, it was to the philosopher 
that the education of youth was entrusted. Every- 
where and at all times human natur
 has three 
nhic1ing- needR, and the higher its civilisation the 
more it f(lels thPIU. rrhese needs arA to b
 consoled 
in its trials, to be directen in its òifficulties, to he 
instructet1 in its belief, and in the duties \vhich spring 
out of that belief. \.S to all these at this period Jnen 
turned away fronl the priest, for he had forfeited his 
charter by serving false gods, but some JllCn betook 
t.henlselves to the philosopher. Let us see how he 
sped in the work thu
 put on hiln. 
2. Cicero and Seneca, as \\ e have seen, both pro- 
clailned philosophy, pot religion, to be the guid43 of 
life. Consequently they turned entirely away fronl the 
worship offered to the cc immortal goùs" upon in- 
nUInerable altars by all the various nations who did 
hÛInage to the rule of nOnIe, and sought for peace, 
tranquillity of n1Ïnd, and all the dignity of moral 
nature froIll the effort of hUlnan thought, the search 
for wisdom. Their countrymen generally accepteù 
this vie\v and ratified it by their practice. In the 
retinue of a llolnan noble wa
 usually to be found 
one who ,vas termed cc his" philosopher, as another 
lllight be called his steward. Froln casual Inention 
of philosophers at the Courts of Augustus, Nero, 
Trajan, II adrian, Julia Domna, and ]
lagabalus, ,ve 
learn that these professors of wisdolll \vere, if not 
as a rule, yet frequently to be found living in the 
closest intercourso with the elnperors. One r
Jnark- 
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aLle iU::5tauce gi veu u::; Ly 
eueca ill tht' ca
e of the 
Inost sagacious of princes, Augustus, will serve to 
indicate the part which they played. In his Con- 
solation to 1\{arcia, Seneca bids her to follow the 
example of her friend, the Empress Julia. In the 
first outburst of her grief for the loss of her son 
Druslls, she sought consolation from Areus, "her 
husband's philosopher." A.nd she found hiIn of great 
service; 1110re than the Roman people, whose sorrow 
she would. not increase by her own; more than 
l\ugnstus, who was already overthrown by losing one 
of his supports; more than the affection of her son 
Tiberius, who by redouuling his devotion to her sought 
to compensate for his brother's loss. And the influence 
of Areus upon a woman so chary of her confidence 
was grounded on this, that up to that day he had 
been the constant companion of her husband, to 
whOln not only their public acts were lllade known, 
but, both as to husband and to wife, their "deep 
heart-courses and its Inotive seeds." 1 This instance 
standing at the head of Cæsarean history will sho\v 
the wonderful vantage-ground occupied during this 
period by philosophers in the eclipse of the inti uence 
which reasonably and properly belongs to religion. 
If we add to this confidential position in the bosorll 
of the great ltolllan families the llleaus of propagating 
their doctrine given by the possession of the great 
professorial chairs in large cities, accolllpanied with 
alnple revenues and high consideration, we can esti- 
Inate what opportunities were afforded to the pro- 


1 
encca, Ad J[(t'J'ciwn, 4. Arens salS of his intercourse with 
Augustus, "Assiùuus viri tui comes, cui n'on tantnm quæ in publicum 
emittuntur nota, sed OIDlleS sunt secretion:s animorum vestrorum 
motus, " I Venture to translate the last words by a beautiful line 
froUl Father Newman's poems. 
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fe:ssors of wisdolll for acting upun the public upinion 
and the private practice of DleD. 
This ùeing so, it ùecolues the 1110re interesting to 
kno\v what they taught. Into this confidential situa- 
tion all the philosophical sects entereù. 1 t is stateJ 
inl1eed even of the t:;ec(lnd century that the greater 
part of those ,vho as l{caders, Educators, and Conl- 
panions lived in tho houses uf distinguished HOlnans, 
followed the li
picurean principles: 1 but thcn
 were 
likewise Stoics, reripatetics, Cynics, Platonists, Eclec- 
tics, a
 afterwards Neoplatonist
. Now these t:;ects 
,,,ageù a continual war with each other, a war carried 
on with the Inost jealous bitterness, and offering tù 
outsiders the spectacle of irreconcilable contradictions 

ven in the first nnd Inost ilnportant questions. Of 
thetll Cicero hall t::aid in his own tillle cOIlcerning 
the first question of all, the Ueing of God, cc we are 
compelled by the di
at!reeIllent of the ,vise to Le 
igllorant of our own Lorù alid l
uler. 'Ve kIlOW 
Hut "ltether we are subjects of the - 
un or the 
Ether." 2 
The same remark Inight have been Dlade of thenl 
a.ll for three centuries onward do,\'n to l)lotinus and 
Porphyrins. If, inùeed, they had no COlill11011 doctrine, 

till less had they any union of a society bet,veen 
thenlselves. Not only was the Stoic not a Platonist 
or an Epicurean, but. tbe Stoics and the ]")latonists 
had no society of their OWll. They \\ ere all Incre 
unit
, each ,vorking by himself. But to complete 
the view of their situation we nlust Lear in mind 
the split between the inward conviction of the philo- 
sopher, \vhatever he might be, and his outward practice 


I T7schirner, FaU dlS IIciduttlLUms, p. ISO. 

 Lucullu8, v. 41. 
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of the vulgar worship. Philosophy, in fact, was attempt- 
ing its cure of souls upon the basis of human nature's 
intrinsic strength, the force of free inquiry, and this 
in complete severance from that foundation of tradition, 
custom, and public law on which the worship rested. 
Yet the philosopher himself frequented that worship. 
lIe was trying to do the work of religion, without 
being a priest in any sense of the word, nor did the 
priest attempt the \vork of the philosopher. It was 
not only that they remained apart, and that troubled 
consciences went to the philosopher and not to the 
priest. There was likewise this, that the philosopher 
consoled and instructed not by the hopes, the fears, 
the ordinances of religion, but by an esoteric teaching 
of his own quite at variance with the religion. Let 
us observe the t,vo characters in 1farcus Aurelius. 
He is the most profuse employer of the established 
rites anù offerer of endless sacrifices so that the white 
oxen threatened to fail, not to say that he is official 
Pontifex 1Iaximus of all the religions sanctioned by 
the empire; but his philosophy, and that is the whole 
inward man, stands quite apart from these. It is a 
hard Pantheislll, an iron order of physical sequence, 
in ,vhich prayer and sacrifice are utterly unavailing 
and out of place. rrhere is no harmony whatever 
between the philosophic communeI' with his soul and 
the worshipper of the gods. 
The same contradiction belongs to Epictetus, to 
Plotinus, and to Porphyrius. No one of these philo- 
sophers stood aloof from the public \vorship: no one 
of them frequented it with the belief of the un- 
philosophic vulgar mind. Their patronage of it, in 
fact, was setting a new meaning on it which was 
nothing better than a falsehood. Their frequenta- 
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tiOll of the public wor::;hip gave the lie to their inward 
teaching. This indicates the tenlper of the 
ccolld and 
third ceuturies as to the relation ùetween philosophy 
and religion. It is, in the lninùs of the cultured 
class, the juxtaposition of an esoteric belief, like 
that of Epictetus, or l)lutarch, or l}lotinus, with an 
outward and likewise real honouring of the gods, at 
least as to the visible cerenlonics of worship, but 
with no harmony between the two; nay, with an 
utter contradiction. 
Never before had philosophy been so honourable 
and so lucrative a profession. \Ve have hitherto 
spoken of those who practised it seriously, but of 
course there was a multitude of pretenders, philo- 
sophers of tho beard, cloak, and stick only, who are 
described by their rivals and enelnies, the l
hetors, 
as the pests of 
ociety. The Cynic
 especially, under 
,vhose nanle Epictetus has given a portrait of his ideal 
teacher, bore a baù character. 'They ,vere crediteù 
with every vice contrary to their as::ìUllled profession. 
Lucian has given us a vivid picture of the trickery, 
vanity, grasping avarice, and irnnlorality of the pre- 
tenders to philosophy. And he is surpassed l)y 
Aristides, \vho says their grasping is insatiable; tv 
take froul others their property they call cOlnulunit.y 
of g-ooùs; their envy is termed philosophy, their per- 
sistence in Legging contempt of Illoney. Insolent to 
all other BIen, they crouch before the rich, and even 
before the cooks and bakers of the rich. rrheir 
strength lies in shameless cupidity, insulting, anù 
slandering. 1 
Ho\vever, without d,velling on the abuse, \ve Inay 
reflect on the work which the best of the class were 


1 Quoted by Düllillger, lleident]"ulIl, p. 60 5. 
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atteul pting, the Inen such as Areus alllong Court chap- 
lains, such as Cornutus, Musonius, and rraurus aIllong 
eminent l
ornans, such as Epictetus among the Greeks_ 
These !lien took hUlllau conduct for their field of labour, 
but they detached it froIn belief on the one side, anù 
froIl1 worship on the other. As to belief, the philo- 
sopher was, in spite of hÏ1nself, member of a society 
which had inherited large portions of an ancient order 
of things based upon the governlnent of the world by 
the godhead. 
-'rom this, however, he had {'mancipateù 
hirnself as far as he could. His philosophy, as a work 
of simple human reason, was in opposition to religion, 
tradition, and usage, and to all the rites which belonged 
to this triple source. As to worship, he Lad none 
of his own. Not once, in any instance from Socrates 
to Plotinus, did the philosopher proclaim and openly 
practise the worship of one God, and of one alone. 
That same effort of reason \vhich had alienated him 
from the corruption of the popular religion, should 
have led hin1 to such a proclalnation and to the cor- 
responding practice
 But he built his system of 
hunlan conduct on the dignity of that reason as a 
particle of the divine essence, and as the essential 
part of Iuan, not on subn1Ïssion to that Lord and 
Iluler, whom, as Cicero said, the dissensions of the 
philosophers compelled men not to know. As to the 
homage of the he.art to God, all these philosophers 
were an un worshi pping race. rrheir accommoda- 
tion to the worship of the gods from Jupiter to 
LEsculapius was equally universal with their omission 
to proclaim and adore "the Lord" of human nature 
and of hunlan beings. 
3- Another characteristic of philosophy is of great 
importance, both to show its nature and temper and 
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to calculate its inJluence. Viewed as a ll)OVelnent, it 
touched from beginning to end the cultured class only. 
It luay ahnost Le terlned a pastilue for 
he rich. It 
sprang fron) a few men who bore in after tinles the 
nalue of "the 'Yise," and who were certainly of con- 
spicuous 11lental power. JJy those ,,,ho had reached 
the highest point, first Pythagora
, then l>lato and 
l\.ristotle, it was adn1Ïtted that the study of philosophy 
,vas fitted only for the fe,v. rrhroughout all its exist- 
ence it wa
 cOllfilled to the narro'v precincts of "tho 
schools," anù expressed cOllternpt for "the uuphilo- 
sophie Inob." It took no account uf the puur, the 
ignorant, the female sex in general, of the vast 
population engaged in Juauual laLour, which at that 
titHe lay aItnost, without exception, under tho ban of 
slavery. All this llleans that \vhile it assuilled the 
religious office of being "a Cllr
 for the sick," it left 
the generality of the hUIna.n race outside of its cure. 
] 
E'ing de
titute of charity, it despised their ignorance. 
Let us take a dOll ble inst ance of thi
. rfLat concep- 
tion of God into which the last and at length tlH.
 
sole prevailing school of philosoph)
 settled down, th
 
conception, that is, of an abstract power or force 
running throngh all things, was a nonentity to 
ordinary Iuen and women. This philosophic god of 
}>antheism never \vas a god of the people, and never 
can be. It would be a liberal cOIn putation to 
uppo
e 
that this notion of "the Divine" could have any 
existence for one in a thousand of the hunlan raCe. 
But while l>lotinus di
coursed with profound earnest- 
ness and false luysticisln upon such a god to the 
great lords and ladies of B.oIne, in the days when 
the minister of \T alerian ,vas torturing St. Laurence, 
he left the unphilosophic n1ultituJe to frequent the 
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rites of heathen worship. rrhey cared nothing for 
his "Primal Being," but they burned incense before 
the statue of Jupiter, and were given up to a Inost 
unspiritual devotion uf Cybele and Aphrodite. rrhus 
both in what it taught itself, and in what it suffered 
the vast l11ajority to practise, philosophy was exclusive 
and eclectic. It was in all its course the exact con- 
tradiction of that divine word, "To the poor the Gospel 
is preached." It Tnay bo added, that in ib; conduct 
it entirely disregarded that citizenship of the whole 
human race which it was the boast of Stoicisrn to set 
forth. The principle which \ve are told was iuherent 
in Zeno's doctrine did not develop itself Jor nlany 
generations after him; but it remained a1 ways a 
theury, npver carried into effect by philosophers. If 
Stoics taught universal brotherhood, Christians alone 
practised it. 
4. Taking then the period fronl Claudius to Con- 
stantine, what had philosophy done to reunite the 
triple strand of hUlnan belief, conduct, and worship? 
It fouud belief and worship separated froul each other, 
and conduct left to the insufficient. support which the 
rernains of an ancestral tradition gave; and it showed 
itself al)sollltely ÏInpotent to create a society which 
should live and flourish by the union of the three. 
rrhis cI'eatioll of society is the test of power. It was 
in the beginning a divine ,vork. H Ulllan corruptiun 
had done its worst upon it, had divided the great 
pa.rts allJ made thelIl struggling adversaries in a huge 
dislocated rnass, rather than members yielding their 
co-operation according to tIle measure of each part in 
one body. Philosophy could not repair the corruption. 
It produced, indeed, inJividual "vriters, used in the 
closet, and affecting cognate minds, such as were 
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eneca, J
pictetus, Plutarch, N Ulllèl1ÏUS, Plotinus, Por- 
phyrins, and the rest. The utmost that one could 
say of these, supposing, which is far froln the fact, 
that each had taught truth and accordant truth with 
the others, would be that they were like irrigated 
patche
 in a desert, lying apart, and insufficient even 
to form an oasis. But where was the philosophic la1H1 
full of pasture for the hUlllan flock, and \vatered with 
fountain
 for hUlnan thirst? l)hilosophy could Jllake 
no such a country. rl'hey who strove to set up an 
iùeal Pythagoras in envy of the work of Christ, never 
a.ttempted even that society which l>ythagoras, fraught 
\vith the elder ,visdom of Egypt and the East, con- 
ceivell. All this work of teaching ill private families, 
of philosophers acting as quasi-chaplains to noblemen 
or elnperors, of great professorial chairs, of supposed 
Cynic n1Ìssionaries discoursing upon hUJllan rights and 
dutie
 to n1ixec1 audiences fronl city to city, ended 
in this ,yay. One da.y thp most famous of philosophers 
asked an emperor, conspicuous for his persecution of 
Christians, to besto,\ on hiIH a city wherein to draw 
together the devotees of philosophic teaching. rrhe 
Clllperor refused. Platonopolis never existed in Caln- 
pania, and philosophy in all the ItoIllan world could 
Blake no city of its own. It had, indeed, wielded the 
arnl of deillolition against things once sacred, anù theli 
\vorn out or perverted, but it did not possess Jnateriah
 
of its own to built1 with, and still less tbe art of 
construction. 
The positive result appears to be this. l
n at.tempt 
was made to prop up the falsehood of the polytheistic 
wo.rship by substituting a pantheistic unity. A hand- 
ful of philosophers announced this unity, and a 
sprinkling of the educated classes accepted it. rrhe 
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people, hQwever, went on worshipping its ancestral and 
debased, though personal, deities. And in the mean- 
time the State, led on by the philosophers, furiously 
persecuted the Christian society which had gathered 
itself everywhere together under the real unity of the 
one living God. 


III 


When Constantine in the possession of the imperial 
authority cast his eyes over the vast Roman world of 
which his sword had given him the sovereignty, what 
did the mind of the statesman discern? He sa\v that 
the work inaugurated by Peter in the capital of his 
en1pire had had an enduring success. In the interval 
of two hundred and seventy years the vigorous tree 
of the Apostle's planting had been shaken by many 
a persecution, and had come forth fron1 all with roots 
more deeply driven below, and branches more widely 
spread aQove. Nor was it merely that the spiritual 
society had divided into regions the whole city of 
llolne, erected basilicas, portioned them alllong priests, 
and filled them with \vorshippers, so that the ernperor's 
own gift of the Lateran palace for the residence of a 
Pontiff who had just come forth from the catacombs 
seen1ed only in keeping with the irnportance of the 
place which he occupied in the mother-city of the 
Roman dominion. The spiritual mother had been 
a.s fruitful in the spiritual order as the crèatrix of 
colonies and municipalities on the banks of the Rhone 
and the I{hine, the Ebro and the Thames. Constan- 
tine held in his hand the network of the llomnn 
ad In inistration, and the emperor both sa'v and felt 
that in five hundred cities of his empire the work of 
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Peter at l
ome had been irnitateù anù repeated. The 
saIne structure which I have described in a preceding 
chapter had grown up, nlodified in sonle measure 
according to the differences of place and circumstance, 
hut identical in character throughout province after 
province. To use the metaphor of rrertuHian, tho 
.l\postolic See, like a fruitful vine, had sent out suckers 
in al1 directions, and the plant had everywhere preservt'd 
the likeness of that fronl ,vhich it was drawn. Nor 
could he fail to seo that the organisation was as com- 
plete in the E3.st as in the ''\1 est; that there also 
suffragan sees had radiated from t\VO ...\.postolic centres, 
on both of which rested the nanle and power of Peter. 
The second rank in the- Ilonlan Empire among cities 
,vas held by that 'wonderful creation of .Alexander's 
genius, the city of Alexandria. Thither })eter had 
sent his disciple 1\fark, who had founded a Church 
in his blood. In strictest dependence on it each 
Egyptian city had received its bishop. rrhus in 
Constantine's time th
 whole mass of the. bishops of 
Egypt moved as by one impulse under the hand of 
l\f ark's successor and l>eter's representative, the Primate 
of .Alexandria. The third city of the empire, Antioch 
th
 Great, metropolis of the East, gloried no less in 
Peter as its first bishop. .L\ntioch stood at the head 
of a large number of Inetropolitans and bishops, \vhose 
sees had been propagatetl from its bosonl, and covered 
vast provinces as far as the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Jlere was a principlp of spiritual growth w hicb Con- 
stantine saw by the experience of nearly three cen- 
turies to be as strong, as stable, and as fruitful as any 
ternporal power of th
 Roman polity which he held in 
his hands. IIere was an authority ,vhich he perceived 
likewisp \vith the evidence of sight not to be of the 
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earth earthy, for it had grown in spite of all worldly 
influence, in spite of that imperial power whose force 
none knew better than hinlself. The acts of his pre- 
decessors were before him, and of their last and most 
desperate attack on the Church he had been an eye- 
witness. He knew that during all that time it had 
been at the best and always discouraged by them, 
at the worst and often persecuted. The sameness of 
the structure and the multiplicity of its extent in 
this spiritual creation could not fail to strike the 
mind of such an observer as Constantine. It was 
a sight worthy of a Roman emperor, for it was 
wrought with more than Roman order, wisdom, and 
pertinacity. 
rrhis was the fact, uniform and universal, as it 
met the eye of Constantine. Its existence cannot be 
disputed nor its force parried. By the side of it all 
discussion of certain points of detail, as, for instance, 
how the Apostolic power became restricted in the 
bishop, yet that of the bishop everywhere superior to 
the priests, must be termed otiose and fruitless. I 
take the unquestionable result of the Church's develop- 
ment by her own intrinsic power, since she was not 
favoured by the State but throughout opposed, as the 
one fact which I need, and as the only one which I 
think it worth while to state. Before it all specula- 
tions of infidel criticisrn fall to the ground: the fact 
is a thousand times more powerful than them all, 
speaks for itself, and is sufficient. It is enough to 
look upon the finished structure of the divine building 
as it rose before the gaze of the first Christian 
Emperor. 
"\Vhen Constantine examined the nature of the 
authority thns everywhere set up, which so moved 
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hiR a(hniration that it won his acceptance, he would 
find it the same in all places, and its sameness to 
consist in a triplo force distinct yet bound together 
in its operation. rfhis force corresponds to the intel- 
lect and the will in the hUTnnn soul, which is at once 
both intellect and \viII, ann, thirdly, to that hOTnage 
of bot h these powers, which the soul offers to its 
l\[aker. This force is the office of teaching, and RO 
informing the intellect; the ofIìce of ruling, and RO 
directing the will in action; the office of sacrificing, 
which is the presentation of both intellect and will to 
their anthor. rrhese are the three rays of the divinp 
sovereignty as partitioned to the Prophet, tho ICing, 
and the Priest in the great type of the Jewish people, 
which together form a perfect gO\Ternment and com- 
mon\veaIth, ,vhich satisfy the need'3 of hUI}}an nature, 
nnll produce its good. Theso are the po\vers which 
we have seen ùislocatcc1 in heathenis111, bestowed 
indeed upon the rac
 in its first ancestor Noah, but 
disturbed by the treason of nlan in giving the incom.:. 
municable Name to the offspring of his own lusts, and 
finally, in the lowest descent of corruption, set against 
each other. These are the powers which the Incar- 
nate God took up into Ilis own Person, giving them 
by that assnmption 3. divine consecration, and from 
that Person recommunicated theul to THen exalted and 
enhanced. The triple force, as it ren1ains everywhere 
identical in character, so it is e\Terywhere bonnd to- 
gether and no more separable. rrhe teaching cannot 
be e""íercised fully \vithout ruling, nor both without 
the sacrifice, which betokens their completeness. The 
Teacher, the Shepherd, and the l"}riest is one in origin, 
being none other than a divine Person, as Ho appears 
in that nilorable net of po\ver, wisdoln, and love which 
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made and carries on the Christian Church. The work 
continues one like,vise in operation by the Church in 
all times and places. rrhe teacher who does not hold 
spiritual rule is an impotent teacher; the teacher who 
does not offer sacrifice is a false teacher. Ho\v poor 
was the mere sacrificant who did not teach, though he 
adlninistered a rite in itself full of teaching, we have 
seen in the fully-ripened heathen corruption. How 
11liserable was the separation of action from belief and 
\vorship we have seen in that same corruption. In 
fact, the efficacy of each several function lies in their 
unIon. 
The office of the Teacher, the Pastor, and the Priest 
is carried on undivided in the whole Church, but in 
its bearers it is seen in three degrees. In its fulness 
it dwells in the Sovereign Pontificate; in its diocesan 
derivation it is stored up in each bishop; it is diffused 
through the whole Church in the priesthood. When 
Constantine exalnined it he found the Christian Epis- 
copate in all lands. No Christian community existed 
which did not form part of a diocese under the rule of 
a bishop. Between diocese and diocese there was the 
utmost variety as to extent and population, but in all 
the same organisation, and the rank of the bishop in 
each the same with regard to all who were under his 
care. If this had been all, tbe Ch urch would not 
have fOrtned a kingdom, but at the utn10st a confede- 
ration of provinces far more numerous than the pro- 
vinces of any tenl poral kingdom, and in proportion 
liable to disruption. The po\ver which was to last 
for ever and to defy the gates of hell, would have 
been the weakest and most dissoluble of all powers. 
It was not so that the Church had grown. It was not 
RO that the great commission, "Feed l\fy Jambs," " ]3e 
VOL. III. Z 
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shepherd over l\Iy sheep," had been understood and 
carried into practice. '1'he One Flock ,vas to relnain 
One. It was propagated frolll the Primacy of Peter, 
and in the 1)rin1acy of l)etcr it remained for ever one 
and indissoluble. The nlore the brethren of Peter 
multipliet1, the Illore they required to be confirlned. 
rrhis was the bond of the faggot, \vithou t which the 
arm of the opponent could break every separate stick. 
rrhis the keystone of the arch by \v hich alone it coheres, 
and bears the weight set upon it. rrhis the form 
which impressed unity of teaching and government on 
the whole body. And the Christian priesthood, one 
and the same throughout the \'; hole, and nlaking up 
the multitude of teachers in each diocese, Inight be 
terrlled the blood of this body. The great variety of 
functions \y hich it discharges answers to this sÏ1nilitllde. 
'rhe Church which Constantine beheld acted through- 
out and in all its work ns one body. To conteulplate 
priest or bishop or primate as acting separately and 
by himself would Lo to separate and so extinguish the 
life which lnakes the body. 
The unity just described is Dot a sort of super- 
induced perfection adding a lustloe to its subject, but 
is indeed that without which the subject cannot exist. 
This will be seen by considering what are t ho
e great 
works which in her teaching, her spiritual rule, and her 
priesthood the Church is bouna to exereise. 
hA 
exercised tbose works in the time of Constantine, she 
exercises them now., and will exercise them for all tinle. 
I. The first of tbe"e is the nlallifestation to the 
\vorld of the fact that God had become Incarnate, and 
of the consequences springing from that fact, which 
begin ,vith the individual nlan, but permeate the 
whole hunlan society and transform it. This is the 
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religious truth which the Church is charged to conlnlU- 
nicate. It is a word spoken by authority, the concur- 
rent witness of the whole Church, not the speculation 
of an individual, Hot a literature, but the deduction of 
a whole intellectual creation from its first source, a 
process in which all gifts of the human intellect are 
to be used. I t is a perpetual work from generation 
to generation, lodged in the whole priesthood, to dis- 
charge which a line of men consecrates its Jnind. 
At the sanle time it is a work executed under strict 
laws of order, wherein the priest is subordinate to the 
bishop, and every bishop to the Apostolic See of Peter 
in its occupant. Thus there is unity in the truth to 
be so communicated, which extends through all tinles 
and places, and with unity there is all the force de- 
rived fronI inlpact. The philosophic school scatters 
itself into endless divergencies; the Christian priest- 
hood remains one and indivisible in its propagation of 
the truth \vith which it is charged. But within these 
lines of unity and order there is room for the play of 
every hUlllan faculty, and the free exercise of every 
intellectual gift. The truth thus endless in its 
application, offering 80 rich and inexhaustible a 
subject for the labour of every mind, springs indeed 
from a mystery which is received only by faith. That 
God the Son has condescended so to touch His creation 
as to enter Hirnself into the line of human nature, to 
have a 1\Iother, and to call men His brethren, as 'well 
as God His Father, this is a fact to which the order of 
men above mentioned bears witness for ever. Its 
reception nevertheless rests upon a gift of God, an 
ilhnnination of the mind to which we give the name 
of faith. 'Vhen once so received, the developlnent of 
t.hf' t.ruth offers scope to the most rigorous philosophic. 
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thought; nor has the hunlfin IHind ever reached a 
higher degree of excellence than in some of those \vho 
have e
ercist:>d its powers in this tleveloplnent, as, for 
instance, St. Augustine anlong the Fathers, and St. 
Thomas among scientific theologians. 
The lnain ,york of propagating this truth is donc 
by word of mouth. rrhe word thus originally poured 
forth is often indeed gathered up and stereotyped 
afterwards, but in its propagating power it is essen- 
tially fluent and oral. It is the work of persons upon 
persons, and therefore of speakers upon hearers; for the 
,,
hole life of the speaker, his bodily prescnce, his moral 
character, impregnate the truth which he delivers for 
t he reception of the hearer. 
The oral delivery of the truth divides itself into 
two Inain branches, orderly exposition by discourse, 
and instruction by question and answer. rro conceive 
aright and adequately the force and grandeur of the 
institution which produced an order of men dedicated 
to this \vork \ve l1lust recall the sight as it nlet the 
eyes of Constantine, and regard it from his point of 
vie\v. In every, city of his ernpire he saw this work 
of preaching and catechising carried on simultaneously 
Ly a body which had arisen in spite of many active 
persecutions by the inlperial governlnent, of invariable 
and long-continued discouragement, calumny, and ill- 
will on the part of the inf1uential classes in society, of 
frequent violence by the people. He sa,v the heathen 
priests in attendance upon count.less temples rich in 
statues and works of art, and endo\ved with costly 
revenues. He sa\v them, perfunctory ministers, as they 
performed a solemn service of sacrifice daily at the 
altars of their various deities, declaring no religious 
truth, unvisited by any anxiouH conscience. Again, 
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hi
 empire was scoured by philosophers who contended 
with each other in a chaos of ever-varying opinions, 
all without authority, unpersuasive and fruitless to the 
mass of mankind. To the cultured fe\v who listened to 
their disputations, they \vere unable to give any definite 
notion qf that cloudy god of. fire, or ether, or the uni- 
versal mind, wholn they obscurely hinted at. At the 
same tin1e, and in every city, he saw an orderly society 
of bishop, priests, and people taught by them, of the 
young instructed by laborious interchange of question 
and answer, of the faithful collected together, cheered, 
exhorted, and directed by the unfailing proclamation 
of a religious truth, one, definite, precise in all places. 
vVe have preserved for us an instance of this preach- 
ing, the more precious because it stands at the begin- 
ning of this institution, is addressed to the professors 
of that philosophy which we have been so long con- 
sidering, and represents the bearing and attitude of 
the institution towards the philosophy. It shows at 
the same time how it set forth those very truths 
concerning which it was vain to seek for any definite 
information fron1 philosophy, the One God, the relation 
of man to Him, and of the various members of the 
human family to each other. 
"\Vhen St. l>aul in his apostolic travel first came to 
Athens, his spirit was stirred within him at the sight 
of a city given up to idolatry. His discussions with 
Stoics and Epicureans in the market-place led to their 
demanding an account of his doctrine, and of the 
"strange things which he brought to their ears." He 
was led to the Areopagns, and at their demand gave 
then1 what may be termed a n1anifesto of the Chris- 
tian Church to the Greek philosophy. His words are 
a sumn1ary of three hundred years of action, for that 
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which he has set forth in a few pregnant stateluents of 
great truths the Church ""as occupied during all that 
tilDe in working by suffering as well as by preaching 
into the hearts of nlen. 
l>aul, standing in the midst of the Areopagus, 
said: "Y e nletl of Athens, I perceive that in an things 
you are too superstitious. For passing by and 
seeing your idols I found also an altar on which was 
written, C 'fo the Unknown Goù.' IIiln therefore w hOln 
you worship without kno\ving I announce to you. God, 
who made the ,vorld and all things therein, inasmuch 
as ] [e is Lord of heaven and earth, d welleth not in 
telnples n1ade with hands, neither is He served with 
nlen's hands as though lIe needed anything, seeing 
that it is lIe who giveth to all life and Lreath and all 
things, and has ulade of one blood every nation of mell, 
to dwell upon the whole face of the earth, having 
detennined their appointed tinles and the limits of 
their habitation, that they should seek the Lord, if 
llaply they Jnay feel after IIÏ1n and find Ifin1, although 
lIe be not far fronl everyone of us, for in IIim we 
live and n10ve and are, as SOU1e also of your own poets 
have said, '}"'or we are also IIis offspring.' Being 
then the offspring of God, \ve Inust not suppose 'the 
Divine' 1 to be like unto gold or silver or stone, the 
graving of the art or thought of Inan. .A.ud God 
indeed, having winked at the times of this ignorance, 
no\v declares to all men everywhere to do penance, 
because TIe has detern1Ïned a day wherein lIe will 
judge the world in equity, by the l\Ian ,vhom He has 


1 It is much to be noted that St. Paul, ha ving just u'-ed the personal 
exprl'ssioll "God," tlll'll prÖcec(!:o; to refer to it thp favonrite expression 
of Greek philosophy for t.he deity, rò (JÊWJI. It is hprc and only here 
used ill the 1\l'W Tcstament, which thus as it were cites the pallthei::-;tic 
falsehoo(l bdore the true God. 
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appointed, giving assurance of this to all by raising 
!linI up from the dead." 
rrhe fitness of this doctrine for the circumstances 
in which it was given will appear if \ve reflect that it 
was uttered in the high place of philosophy, at the 
request of its two most powerful sects, and that it 
contains a summary of the relation between God and 
man which win vainly be sought in l)lato or Aristotle, 
or in the whole line of Greek philosophers from Thales 
to Plotiuus. For \vith the utmost sinlplicity and 
precision St. Paul declares there to be One God, who 
is a living God, inasmuch as He is the Creator of all 
things, and by the fact of creating the Absolute Lord 
of all beings. He gives life and breath to all, and 
wants nothing of them. He has made every nation 
of lllen of one blood, and predetermined the tiDIes and 
boundaries of their habitation over the whole earth, 
leaving them to search and feel after Him, yet remain- 
ing so close to everyone of His creatures, that they 
live, 1110Ve, and have their being in Him, anù are His 
offspring. The fact that they are His offspring ought 
to prevent" their conceiving the Deity to be like any 
work of lnan's hand or thought graven in gold or 
silver or stone, for hOTI r much nobler is the mind of 
luan himself than any such works, and this mind is 
only a faint reflex of the Creator. However, God 
passing over, as it were, the times of this ignorance, 
now calls on all men in the whole world to repent, 
because He will judge not this or that people but the 
whole earth in justice, by the 1\lan whom He has 
appointed, giving proof of this appointment to all by 
raising HÜn from the dead. 
If we compare this proclamation of St. Paul with 
the evol u tion of Greek thought from Seneca to Plotin us 
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which \ve have been tracing, ,ve shall 
ee that the 
great preacher pointed out to his hearers exactly what 
was wanting in their conception of God and Inan. 
JIe knitted the unity of God ,vith IIis Creatorship, 
and deduced frOll1 the latter the entire dependence of 
lllan on God, and the absolute sovereignty of God, 
which is the counterpart of this dependence. Then 
followed the unity of the human race, and the unfailing 
providence of God, enco1l1passing every creature who 
lives, moves, and has in him the being derived froIn 
Hiln, and every nation, which, wherever it may dwell 
over the face of the ,vhole earth, only occupies the 
boundaries predetermined for it by the Creator. ....\. 
great defect degradell the conception of God enter- 
tained by Greek philosophy from its beginning to its 
end. This statement of man's creatorship at once 
struck at that defect whilst it also contained in itself 
the censure of that gross idolatry to which both Stoics 
aud Epicureans in their practice showed then1selves 
basely subservient, an idolatry afterwards patronised 
by l}lotinus and his follo,vers. For the God who 
creates is a jealous God, ,vho will not give His 
glory to another; but the pantheistic god of force 
adlnits all forces as parts of itself into its universal 
bosom. St. Paul likewise by the simple statement 
of God's absolute lordship over all, who ,vere all 
equally Iris creatures, cut the root of that arrogation 
of superiority for one race over another which was 
fostered alike by the Greek pride of Ininà, and the 
l{oman pride of dOlninion, and established thereby 
(Iuite another bond bet\veen men than that devised 
by the Stoic fiction of the divine reason d\velling in 
nlan. Then he dre\v the practical conclusion from 
this. Goù had given the nat.ions knowledge of IIimself 
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from which they had fallen away, and had maintained 
a daily witness of Himself in their hearts by the 
absolute dependence of their life upon His power and 
goodness. He had suffered them indeed to incur an 
ignorance \vhich was caused by their own will, and 
now He called on all men everywhere to prepare for 
the judgment of their actions by tbe 
Ian whom He had 
appointed Judge of all. And the proof of this ap- 
pointment lay in that resurrection from the dead, 
which is the seal of man's undying personality: a 
doctrine which philosophy had as entirely failed to 
teach, as it had shrunk from giving to God the glory 
of creating. 
Let us Illultiply tbis preaching of St. Paul by the 
daily voice of the Christian priesthood in five hundred 
cities, and we reach some conception of that power 
which ,vas so persuasive in its unity and simplicity, 
so vast in its range and influence. What was philo- 
sophy's lecture-room and the daily contradictions of 
those who spoke there, in comparison with it? rrhis, 
however, was but one half of that oral delivery of the 
truth on which we have been speaking. Its other 
t1ivision consisted in the catechistic instruction. Such 
doctrine as that of St. Paul's above was distributed 
into a series of short statements and imparted care- 
fully to those who \vere under teaching. The cate- 
chisnl led to systematic and perspicuous arrangement 
of doctrine, which is a most powerf al security against 
error. J\Ioreover, it offered the mind continual 
nourishment in small portions, and induced reflection 
by imparting knowledge in the form of question and 
answer. Thus it came to pass that a child in the 
Christian cOlIlmunity had a distinct conception of 
that :ß-Iaker and Father of the universe whom Plato 
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foulld it both hard to discover, and when discoverell 
illl possi ble to declare to all. 
'Ve lllust endeavour to realise this order of oral 
teacbing by discourse and by catechi:Ûng as estab- 
li
hed through the whole Church and in perpetual 
operation. It \vas quite new to the actual heathen 
world. The freedom, the richness, the accuracy thus 
ilHparted to religious teaching had nothing siInilar to 
it in all tbe nations forlning part of the elnpire, 
outside of the Jews. Its connection with the Jewish 
foreshadowing of it I ha.ve treated elsew here. l Fronl 
it \ve proceed to consider the second great work of 
the Church. The fir
t has been addres
ed to the in- 
tellect, the next will be aùdressed to the will; but 
the two are not divided in their application. 
imul- 
taneously ,vith her instruction of the intellect, tho 
Church unfolded the nlanifold treasure of her sacra- 
nlental life. 
2. 'Vhen the philosopher had addressed the reason 
of his hearers, he had exhausted all his strength. 
No\v the 'v hole action of the Church exercised upon 
the intellect by the imparting of truth in its t" 0 
divisions, as described above, was accolllpanieù by a 
parallel action on the will. Itevelation anù grace 
went hand in hand. In the case of those ,vho were 
without the fold, the oral instruction of the proselyte 
was terlninatcd by the baptislnal rite, one name for 
which was Illumination. :ßIoreover, it \vas likewise a 
new birth of the soul, investing it with divine virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity. In the case of those who 
were within the fold, the oral instruction of the 
young ,vas accol11panied by the grace which belonged 
to them as baptized, anù their appropriation of the 
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truth thus illlparted grew with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength. It was strong 
enough to carry St. Agnes at the age of thirteen to 
contempt of the world and to martyrdom. At the 
time when hunlan passions ordinarily assault the 
heart, the grace of confirmation caIne to make the 
Christian cOlnplete. Through the whole time of his 
warfare the Bread of Life was offered to him as 
the perpetual nourishment of the regenerated soul. 
Through the whole till1e of his warfare another sacra- 
ment likewise opened to him the gate of pena,nce, 
and enabled him to wipe away the spots of sin con- 
tracted through negligence or deeper guilt. Further, 
the whole triple order of the teaching, the pastoral, 
and the sacerdotal function was conveyed by a divine 
gift, and was the subject of a sacrament belonging 
to itself. Though every act of this triple function 
belonged to the intellectual nature of man, it received 
a divine consecration of the will, an in1parting of 
the power of the O
e Prophet, King, and Priest, and 
by this consecration the intellect was fertilised. The 
same divine power likewise touched that bond of the 
sexes by which hunlan society is held together, and 
human love burned more brightly and lasted more 
steadfastly when fed with the oil of charity. Even 
sickness and the danger of death were not left with- 
out a special force to be exercised upon them by the 
priests of the Church. The power of the sacraments, 
that is, the unction of the Prophet, Priest, and King, 
covered the whole ground of daily life. The human 
soul is at once intellect and will, and the acts of each 
run into each other and are indivisible. So in the 
great ,york created by the Author of the soul the 
one and the other were equally provided for, and t.he 
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illumination of the luind was accompanied Ly the 
forming of the will. 'l"he whole domain of hUlnan 
conùuct was thus touched and encolnpassed by the 
sacranlental life, whicb constituted the ordinary state 
of the Uhristian. 
3. ]Jut this union bet\veen belief and action, be- 
tween doctrine and conduct, was powerfully upheld 
by the offering of the One great Sacrifice to the 
One God in all lands. rfhis Sacrifice contained the 
supreIue act of worship, the honlag
 to God of both 
intellect and will. 
loreover, it likewise contained in 
itself indivisibly the expression of great truths, those 
truths on which the hUIl1an race lives its real life, those 
very truths which popular heathenisnl had obscured 
and degraded, and which scientific heathenisln in it
 
philosophy had denied. The very shrine of Clu'istian 
belief was the Offering of Christ which brought in 
visible form before the Christian daily the supreme 
act of divine love. To it all eyes turned, and for it 
all hearts yearned. TIe who attended that Sacrifice 
testified thereby that God was one alone, and that 
lIe \vas the CreatOl"; testified nloreover that lIe 
had become Incarnate, and had wrought Itedenlption ; 
testified, thirdly, that He maintained perpetually the 
,york which He had wrought. The offering of this 
Sacrifice was the perpetual guardian of truth in tbe 
Church; it ,vas no less the perpetual guardian of 
charity. It confirmed ùaily the charter of that 
covenant 'which had been Inade with Noah, and then 
broken by his posterity; \vhich was Inade afresh with 
.....\brahaln, and established for ever in the Son of 
..t\..braham and David. The offering of this Sacrifice 
\vas the third work of the Church, indissolubly blended 
with her whole task of instructing Inan's intellect and 
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persuading his ,viII. And Constantine beheld that 
in five hundred cities of his dorninion, and wherever 
the Christian conlm unity existed, this Sacrifice was 
offered incessantly, and gathered about it the most 
fervent prayers of all worshippers for the various 
orders of the great Christian Church. In it were 
remembered princes and governments, relations and 
friends, enemies likewise and persecutors, the pros- 
perous and the afflicted, departed souls who had not 
yet fully discharged the temporal punishnlent due 
to sin. In it, in short, the Christian heart prayed 
with absolute unanimity for the living and the 
dead. 
In this triple function which made up the perpetual 
,york of the Church, teaching was inseparably bound 
up with action, the inforlning of the intellect with the 
moulding of the will. And equally close with both 
was the union of the Christian Sacrifice. It taught 
daily before the eyes what the sacraments communi- 
cated. It set forth Jesus Christ crucified; and He was 
the beginning and end of the teaching; He was the 
source and giver of the sacraments. The several 
powers which a corruption, whose seat was in the 
will much more than in the intellect, had disunited 
in the society originally set up by God for the whole 
race, and which philosophy, assuming as it did the 
office of religion, had utterly failed to reunite, were 
here once more joined together. The teaching, the 
sacraments, and the Sacrifice enlbraced the whole 
inner life of the individual from childhood to age, 
from birth to death. The heathen priest had worship 
without teaching; the philosopher taught without a 
worship; but to both the wide field of human action 
and suffering lay apart from the teaching or the 
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worship. On the contrary, that triple work of in- 
struction, spiritual rulp, and worship, which occupied 
the priesthood of thp, Chrif'tian Chnrch, touched every 
condition of life with its inexhanstiLle charity. An 
incident of nlodern life will serve to show what was 
as true in the fourth century as it is in the nine- 
teenth. " One day," says :\1. Cochin, "scarcely a few 
tnonths a
o, I ,vas ,valking in the court of the 
Institute with 
l. Cousin, and a learned professor of 
philosophy. A young curate had just passed, and as 
he went from us towards the bridge, :ßI. Cousin, look- 
ing at him from a distance, stopped and said to his 
colleague: '1\1)" frieucl, we have been teaching philo- 
sophy all our life; ,ve call young nlen of education 
togpther, and endeavour to prove to thelJ1 by labo- 
rious arguillents tbat there is a soul. In the mean- 
time what has this young priest been doing, anù where 
has he been going? lIe goes to reconcile the souls 
of husband and wife, to strengthen the soul of an 
old nlan at the point of death, to struggle with vice 
in the soul of a bad man, with temptation in the 
soul of no young girl, with despair in the soul of the 
unhappy, to enlighten the soul of a child. .L\nd ,ve 
wish to throw such people as that into the river! 
It would be better for us to be thrown in ourselves 
,vith a stone about our necks. Let us be honest 
enough to adrnit ,,,bat they are doing for souls while 
,ve are trying to recognise the soul's existence.'" 1 
TInt the priest.hood thus engaged was one in its 
nature and character through every diocese. So the 
authority of the bishop \Y:LS one and the same in an ; 
and the guardian of both in teaching and spiritual 
rnlp ,va
 the rrÌlnacy of St. Peter. Thus the organi- 
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sation of the great Christian commonwealth was as 
perfect as the direction of the in
vidual's life and con- 
duct. There is every reason to believe that this organi- 
Ration powerfully affected the mind of Constantine, and 
that he looked upon it as a result beyond human 
wisdom to contrive or human ability to execute. Let 
us think of it for a moment from the point of view 
frolll which it appeared to him. 
For indeed it is in the joint action upon the three 
great forces which together constitute human life, 
that is to say, the belief, the conduct, and the worship 
of man, that the definite formation and establishment 
of the Christian I(ingdom consists. To make such a 
kingdom is a work by itself, single, and without 
parallel in all time. It had no predecessor; it has 
no rival; it ,vill have no successor. It is a distinct 
work of Christ over and above His teaching, over and 
above His suffering, built upon both, but a further 
exercise of power. 'Ve shall be helped to see ho\v 
great this power is by reflecting on the utter impo- 
tence of human geniÙ.s in those who had preceded Him 
to do anything of the kind. The force of it lies not 
in the nunlber of bishops or believers, but in the 
character of a perfect and at the same tiu1e an 
universal society. And it is not a nation which is 
selected as the recipient of such a society, so that any 
support for it might be drawn from natural qualities 
or locality. The embryo of such a society had been 
set up by God as a.type in the Jewish people, but it 
ceased to be national before it could become universal. 
The wonder here is that such a society was impressed 
on the nlost heterogeneous elements, in the great 
swarming hive of confederated l)eoples called the 
TIonHlTI Empire. The material elements, the nlen of 
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various races of whom it ,vas composed, the different 
classes, rich allù poor, learned and ignorant, a 111ultitude 
of slaves, and a mass of the female sex which had lain 
for centuries enthralled and degradeù hy the stronger 
sex, all these in themselves, and still more in the 
atternpt to weld them together, portended dissolution. 
The society was Jnaintained not by force of thern hut 
in spite of them. .Again, it \vas maintained without 
break or tailur
 anlÌd 3 multitude of sects ,vhich useù 
the saIne liberty of internal belief that itself possessed 
to break away froln it: which successively rose like 
bubbles and dissolved. .Again, this society had been 
formed and attained full effect in the ten generations 
during which it had npver ùeen legally tolerated, and 
,vas often actually persecuted. "\Yhat that persecution 
could he none could tell so well as an enlperor, and 
Constantine had indeed witnesse<l the full force in the 
East of the last and ,vorst himself. A.nel it had been 
formed right in the teeth of the cultured classes, ,vhicL 
turned frotH it with aversion, and gave themselves in 
preference to philosophy, that is, to the unaided efforts 
of human reason. These were the antecedents when 
Constantine sa,v it, and no human ingenuity could 
have suggested any adequate reason for its subsist- 
ence except a divine power: and this he recognised, 
and therefore he set the Cross upon his diadem. 
He sa,v the whole society as based upon the 1)erson 
of the Son of God Incarnate. This alone was its 
reason for existence; this alone the adequate support 
of its existence. The whole teaching, pastoral, and 
sacerdotal office in all its parts ,vas simply a derivation 
from Christ. I t was lIe who created the teaching, 
named the pastor
, and invested the111 with His own 
priesthood after the order of 
[elchisedech. rfhey 
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were drawn from His rerson. 'fhey dated from 
the Cænaculum and the Day of Pentecost. Again, 
every priest throughout the Church by the possession 
of these three functions and in tbe union of them 
represented Christ. The bishop in every diocese by 
the same possession and union represented Christ 
likewise; but in him the teaching and the pastoral 
functions had a larger derivation of the virtue of the 
I-Iead. So lastly the Primate of tbe whole Church, 
inasmuch as he possessed wit.h one and the same 
priesthood the teaching and pastoral functions in the 
highest degree and immediately from Christ, was in a 
pre-eminent sense His Vicar. This was the Rock 
which Christ had laid so that "though there be in 
the people of God many priests and many pastors, 
Peter should rule all with ordinary \vhom Christ also 
rules with sovereign power." 1 
In this sense it is that the Oh urch is the realisation 
of Christ in the world as J{ing and Legislator. No 
other kingdom is wr.apped up in the person of the 
sovereign, and developed from him. This is the nuiq ue 
glory of the God-man. But that union of belief, 
conduct, and worship which was perfectly carried out 
only by Him, was pointed at in the preceding dis- 
pensations. As we bave seen, the society established 
by Noah, which itself was a repetition of the original 
society as constituted in Adam, and which carried on 
the same rite of sacrifice, began in this union, and 


1 St. Leo, Epist. iv. 2. It may be noted that the first four 
sermons of St. Leo. preached the first upon the day of his consecration, 
and the three following on the subseqlwnt anniversarieH, that is, in 
the years A.D. 440, 441, 442, 443, contain a statement of doctrine 
respecting the Primacy of St. Peter, as continued in his heir, the 
Bishop of Rome, which is identical and coextensive with that set 
forth in the First Dogm
tic Constitution concerning the Church of 
ChriRt decreed by the Vatican Council. 
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gradually declined from it. The nations as 1 hey COllie 
before us in a state of 1nora1 degradation show traces of 
it. But in the dispensation given to 1\105e8 th{1 triple 
mediation of Prophet, Priest, and King made a conl- 
plete society for the Jewish people, and was in this a 
typical picture of the great world-,vid
 Church which 
should spring out of its bosom. Nevertheless, to 
carry that into effect, and to n1aint.ain its effect in the 
world from age to age, the personal action of the 
Divine Legislator was needed, and Constantine, and 
in him the l
olnan Empire, acknowleclged that action, 
and did homage to the }(ing in IIis ](ingdonl. 



LEC1
unE XXII 


TIIF. CHURCH RECO
STRUCTING TilE NATURAI
 ORDER 
TIY TIlE SUPERNATURAL 


IN that intellectual battle of three hundred years 
which we have been narrating in so many preceding 
lectures, all the power of civilisation from Claudius to 
Constantine stood on the side of the heathen philo- 
sophy. It started ill possession of the cultured mind, 
it was favoured both by the prepossessions of the 
higher classes and by the wishes and policy of the 
government. It was not merely free fronl all inter- 
ference, but munificently endowed. In all the ,vorthier 
members of the philosophic profession it brought 
honour as well as nleans of living to be a philosopher. 
It flattered in the highest degree the national feeling 
of the Grecian part of the empire, which comprehendell 
generally the men of letters, inasmuch as it ,vas the 
most glorious heirloom of the Greek mind. The very 
names of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle touched 
their remotest descendant with a halo of renown. It 
was favoured no less by the political feeling and 
instincts of the Romans, who viewing philosophy in 
its alliance with the established religion considered 
it to be supporting their empire, which froln TIonlulus 
and N uma downwards had been associated with their 
worship. On the other hand its opponent started 
from the deep opprobrium of Golgotha, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block and to the Greeks folly; its standard- 
37 1 
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bearers were fi
hernlen relieved by n publican and a 
tent-maker, all of them from a despised and odious 
province. It laid hold of the ignorant, of wonlen, 
and of slaves, and its adherents among the cultured 
classes \vere for a long tinle few and far bet\veen. 
Under these conditions the contest began and \vas 
carried on, and at the end of ten generations l)hilo- 
sophy had proved a rope of sand, utterly powerle
s to 
forBI a society out of its adherents. On the other hand, 
stretching her organisation throughout the enlpire and 
discharging her triple yet sim nltaneous work of th
 
teaching, the pastoral, and the sacerdotal function with 
3. unity which no persecution could 111ar, and no sect 
rival, the Church presented to the emperor's searching 
eye a divine society. rro it he certainly looked for the 
revivifying of his empire, when he took the banner of 
the Cross for his Oriflamme, and inscribed upon it the 
words of the heavenly vision, "In this sign shalt thou 
conquer." 
It was on such a victory that St. Jerome looked 
back n hundred years later when he wrote to the noble 
Itolnan ladies l}aula and Eustochium,l "If anyone 
seeks for eloquence and takes pleasure in declanlations, 
he has in the one language Demosthenes and Polemo, 
in the other Tullius and Ql1intilian. The Church of 
Christ ,vas dra\vn together not from the Academia or 
the Lyceunl, but from the meanest of the multitude. 
"Thence too the Apostle said, C Oonsider your vocation, 
brethren, that you are not ll1any wise according to 
the flesh, not many powerful, not many noble, but 
Goù chose the foolish things of this world to confound 
the ,vise, and the weak things of the world to confound 
the strong, and the base thing
 of the ,vorld anil t.lle 


1 [" Rpist. od aalatas. tom. ,ii. 4S6. 
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things that are contemptible has God chosen, and 
things that are not, that lie might bring to nought 
things that are. For because the world had not learnt 
God - by wisdom from the order, the variety, and the 
settled continuance of creatures, it pleased God by the 
folly of preaching to save those that believed, not by 
wisdom of language, lest the Cross of Christ should be 
made of no effect.' But lest he Inight be thought in 
thus speaking to be a preacher of unwisdom, he 
overthrew with prophetic mind a possible objection, 
saying, , We speak the wisdolll of God in a mystery 
which has been concealed, which no one of the princes 
of this world knew.' Who is there now that reads 
Aristotle? How many know Plato's books or even 
his naIne? Scarcply here and there a few old men 
in their retirement turn them over. But our country- 
men and fishermen the whole world speaks of: they 
are voiced by the universe." 
Perhaps it is ,veIl for us in the nineteenth century 
to refer to this sinlple mention of a fact in the fifth. 
For it is a victory never to be forgotten, being indeed · 
that n1Ïracle which seemed to the greatest thinker of 
that same fifth century the greatest of all Iniracles- 
for so the Catholic Church viewed in her course up to 
his own time appeared to St. Augustine. 
But it. was not only that Philosophy failed to forul 
a society; it likewise failed and utterly failed up to 
the.. time of Constantine to inlplant the belief of one 
God in the hearts of men. St. Paul addressed the 
Stoics and Epicureans in the Areopagus of Athens 
with the ,vords, "I proclaim to you that God wboln 
you unknowing worship." For two centuries and a 
half from the time these words were spoken the 
Church pursued her ,york on the one hand, and Philo- 
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::;ophy its lliscu
sion on the other. ..At the end of that 
tilne what ,vas the result? rrhe pantheistic god of 
Philosophy never got beyond the lecture-rooul, where 
his uudience comprised a sprinkling of cultured lueH 
and 'vonlen, who employed their learned ease in listen- 
ing to a Plot-inus or a Porphyrius, and worshipped at 
the sanle time the gods of Greece, or Egypt, or the 
Ea
t. Up to the reign of Conðtul1tine it nlay safely Lu 
said that rhilo
ophy haJ never caused a single idolater 
to desert his idols, or a single serva.nt of the teulple to 
give up her 1Inholy worship. 1 
ut had the belief in 
the philosophic god been far IDore real than it was, 
there is yet a vast di1ïerence between the exist- 
ence of a doctrine on paper, and the ilupre::::sing that 
doctrine upon thfl lives and habits of TIlen. rIhe 
te
t of spiritual power lies in producing action, in 
transmuting belief into conduct. Ileathen life wås 
action; Chri
tiau life \vas action; Philosophy" nR talk, 
or writing; the talk evaporated in the lecture-roolll; 
the writing never passed further than the paper. 
"or 
the recitation in the re'-'tricted lecture-roolll was but a 
page out of a book ,vhich the hearer Inight receive as 
he pleased and do w hat h
 pleased with. All the 
,vhilò there were statues in myriads of temples to a 
multitude of gods, sacrifices upon lnyriads of altnrs, 
priests who offered theIn, national and hereditary 
traditions hovering around them, customs of life and 
h01l1e affections connected with thelll, these were a 
reality, a great and abiding force, \vhich })hilosophy 
did not attempt to ovp,.throw, of which indeed it had 
lllade itself the ally. Plotinus and lÞorphyrius and laln- 
blichus ,vere perfectly good friends ,vith Jupiter and his 
wife, and all his children legitiluate and illt
gitimate. 
I. The doctrine that there is One God, distinct 
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frOl11 all other beings, subsisting in Himself, intelligent, 
free, and the Creator of all things out of nothing, is 
the foundation of hunlan society and of morality. To 
re-establish this doctrine in the luinds and hearts of 
Inen, corrupted by a false worship which for ages had 
obscured it, and was itself tainted with unspeakable 
profanations, was a task of the greatest difficulty. At 
the time of Constantine it had been accomplished by 
the Church through the joint and simultaneous action 
of her teaching, pastoral, and sacerdotal office. Not only 
did the whole of this actiou turn upon the Person of 
Christ, but the fact that it did so turn led to the result 
that every ùoctrille was brought out in the form of a 
concrete fact. Let us observe this with regard to that 
master doctrine the Being of God as above set forth. 
St. Paul ended his address to the philosophers, in 
\vbich he so clearly and precisely challenged them to 
accept the God who was the Author and Preserver of 
their being, with the words, ,. Because God has ap- 
pointed a day wherein He will judge the world iu 
equity by the l\lan w hOlll He has appointed, giving 
as
urance of it to all by raising Him up from the 
dead." rrhe Resurrection of Christ was a fact which 
all could con1prehend. It fonned the basis of the 
...-\.postolic teaching. But it led on to the further doc- 
trine that He was the 
Iessiah and the Son of God. 

 ow in what sense ,vas He the Son of God? And 
\vhat was His work as l\lessiah? Here again the 
doctrine when unfolded led up to the mysteries of the 
ReJemption and Incarnation, and to the primal 
nlystery of all, that Goll ,vas one in Nature yet three 
in Person, and that the Fathership, the Sonsbip, and 
the Procession of the Spirit made a triple personality 
in the one divine Essence. rfhe Pl'eaching of Jesus 
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Christ crucified-a silnple fact, cuncrete if ever fact 
'v us-carried in its bOSOlll all these consequences. 
Aud one of the first acts of the ChuI'ch was to embody 
them all in a short docun1ellt ,vhich ,vas taught by 
heart, and so given to each disciple as the symbol of 
his faith. It was in the l11ain a sirnple stateulent of 
a nUluber of facts concerning a Person, liis birth, 
IIis life, llis death, and Iris resurrection. rrhe power 
of a document like the Creed, suulIBing up the chief 
heaùs of a perfectly concordant and harmonious doc- 
trine, ,vas very great. It was also new, and nothing 
like it had been known in the heathen worlJ. It 
sounded in the disciples' ears like a trumpet to battle 
in the ears of the soldier. Indelibly impressed on 
the Uleulory, repeated morning and night, it reminded 
the disciple ,vith every t1ay's corning and departure 
,,,,hose he was and ill what power Le stood. Thus it 
,vas that the Creed forrned Christ in the Christian, and 
in so forming fixed in hitll the belief in the Living God 
the Creator of wan, \vho \vas at the saIne time the 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

loreover, this teaching "as oIlly one touch of a 
triple instruillent. rrhese saUle doctrines of th
 Re- 
demptiun, the Il1Carllatioll, and the Godhead were 
applied to the disciple by the whole hierarchy of the 
Church, that is, the perpetual daily action of the priest, 
or t.he bishop, or the Primate, in continual exercises of 
authority, all of \vhich had their reason of existence 
in the Person of Christ alone, and ,vithout Hiul were 
senseless and profitless. All the sacraments uttered 
those doctrines vocally ana expressed thern in a concrete 
forlll. Ba ptism itself made the Christian in the name 
of the Triune God; the Eucharist supported him \vith 
the flesh of Chri
t crucified; Penance ren1Ïtted his 
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guilt with the voice of Uhrist, and by applying tho 
merits of Christ; Marriage set the blessing of Christ 
upon the chief relation of civil life, and raised it at 
the saIne titHe to be a type of Iris union with IIis 
Church and of the soul's union with God. 
Furthermore, in the great act of Christian ,vorshi p, 
t.he culminating point of the Christian's life, these same 
doctrines, the l{ec1emption, the Incarnation, and the 
Trinity in Unity, 'vere daily set forth in action. 
There above all the Bishop or the Priest stood in the 
Person of Christ, spoke the words of Christ, and by 
the virtue of those words-an act of no less than 
creative power-accomplished the Sacrifice. In the 
liturgy above all was enshrined the belief that one of 
the Divine Persons becalne incarnate and was crucified, 
and thereby redeemed the world. The belief thus 
embodied becan1e a concrete fact, and all who had 
attained the age of reason could make it their own. 
Thus by the joint action of personal teaching, of 
the hiera.rchy with its at.tendant sacralnents, and of 
the Sacrifice, the Church exhibited the Inysteries of 
her faith, the great supernatural doctrines of the 
Trinity in Unity, the Incarnation, and the I{edemp- 
tion. And in doing so, as it were by a surplusage she 
brought out, illuminated, and made concrete to every 
Inind aud heart the conception of God as distinct fro111 
the world, free to create or not to create, and caring 
for His creatures with intensest love. 
But I must note further two points in this mode of 
establishing belief in the One God. 
'The first is, the great help which the Perso11 of our 
Lord made visible to hUll1an eyes in IIis fornl and 
fashion as a man, and brought within the grasp 
of human perception, gave to the conception of 
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IJersonality in lioù. The whole of the above teach- 
ing of Christ in the triple office of the Church, as at 
once God and 
{an, was thereby of the greate
t service 
to the Christian. rrhe cords of a man enabled hÏ1n to 
cOluprehend God in that respect in which Philosophy 
had Inost erred, and wherein the reason of 1>ythagoras, 
Plato, and A.ristotle had fallen short. A.nd secondly, 
thè distinction of 1 )ersons in the One Essence of God 
afforùed help in the saIne direction, since it is the 
strongest exalllple of J.1ersonality which can be givl>n 
to the creature. It is also the Ulost emphatic denial 
of Pantheisll1, on which that ancient paganism restl>d 
as its uitilllate basis. On it every fre
h paganism which 
has arisen ùr will arise Inust equally rest. For the 
Divine l
s
ellce is absolutely One, yet in it tht> 
.Pather::;hip, the Son
hip, anù the Procession of the 

pirit con::;tituto eternal relationH, which are the 
Divine Persons. rrhere is no other distinction in God 
than theðe. Aud they are in
eparaLly connected with 
th
 work of h Ulllan salvation, each co-operating in 
regard to that by which they are Divine Persons. 
The Father co-operates by gi\ ing IIi:3 Sou, the Son in 
conferring His Sonship upon nlen His brethren, the 
IIoly Spirit in conveying the gift of the divine Love, 
which lIe is Hilli
elf. 
The 'v hole loveliness of tbe Christian Faith was thus 
expended in setting forth Goù as lIe is in HillJself, in 
llis personal relations. Itedenlption threw back a 
light upon Creation, and the Unity and l'ersonality 
of God ,vere conceived in one light of faith. 
The restoration of the belief and the worship of the 
One living Goll may be said to be among the greatest 
\-vorks of the Church, and in accolnplishing it she laid 
afresh the foundation of hunJan society. 
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2. The credibility of the Christian Faith was rested 
by its heralds and proclailners upon a fact, the resur- 
rection of their 
Iaster in the body in which He had 
01 
died upon the Cross. This was their guarantee to the 
world of the truth which they sought to prom ulgate. 
"\Vhen St. Paul said, "If Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain; yes, and \ve are found false witnesses Lof God," 
he expressed the vast importance of this doctrine, and 
its special position as basis of the Christian fabric of 
belief. Nor ,vas there any doctrine which 1110re 
kindled the anil110sity or sharpened the scorn of the 
heathen than this of the resurrection of the body. 
'Yhen the Stoics and Epicureans beard it, "some 
nlocked, while others said, We will hear thee again 
about this nlatter," a time which probably never came. 
Yet there was a doctrine about the immortality of the 
soul, that is, the intellectual principle in [nan, current 
at least among philosophers, and that sOlllething of 
Ulan survived afte
' death was general1y believed by 
the multitude of Tuen, and ,vas borne witness to upon 
their tombs. "\Vhat then was the reason for this 
aninlosity and scorn? 
All arguments as to the immortality of the soul 
were in the force which they exercised to persuade 
as nothing in comparison with one fact of Christ's 
nesurrection. For this fact, the foundation of Chris- 
tian hope, without ,vhich Christians ,vere, as they are 
still, of all men the most miserable, established in the 
lllind the conception of the eternal personal subsist- 
ence of the human COll1pound, soul and body, distinct 
froITl God, but sustained by Hiln. It was the corol- 
lary to the doctrine of the rersonal God: it did for 
the nlanhood what the preceding doctrine did for the 
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Godhead. Dut such a conception of the eternal anù 
porsonal subsistence of the hlllnan COIl1pound had dropt 
a way from the Gentile luind together with the belief 
of a God creating and therefore absolutely detached 
from the world. Thus it ,vas that when the Apostles 
urged upon their hearers the resurrection of Christ 
in the body in which lIe suffered, and ,vith it the 
resurrection of all n1cn in their several bodies after 
Iris example, they set forth a belief which touched the 
whole life and conduct of the heathen BUH] in its every 
detail. It ,vas the greatest moral revolution which 
could be ilnagined, for it altereù the value of every- 
thing in the ,,"orIò. If this were true, tbat also 
becalne true, " "\Yhat shall it profit a Inan to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" Not only had 
Julius Cæsar, and Tiberius, and Nero to look to it, but 
Zeno and Cato of Utica no less, for ,vhat had l)hilo- 
sophy hitherto done with the soul? 
Plato, after l)ythagoras, and carrying on his doc- 
trine, argued for the post-existence of the soul after 
the death of tbe body, on the ground of its pre-existence 
before it entered into the body. And this again ,vas 
connected with the doctrine that all intellect is one 
and divine, and so not subject to death. Thus they 
held that 'v hen 111an's life on earth in the body began, 
it ,vas not a creation but a union of the intellectual 
principle already existing \vith so much matter, a union 
which was to terlniuate at death. 'fhen the matter 
\vould be resolved into other changes, and the tnind 
would recur to its former state. If therefore any dis- 
tinct being" as thus supposed to be carrieù on, there 
was a want of continuity in its condition, unrelieved 
by any further hope. 'fhe body which had been the 
partner and in::;trument of all its ,vork on earth ceased 
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to be connected ,vith it. But in point of fact the 
heathen belief as to the lot of the soul itself was quite 
vague and undeternlined. The philosophic opinion 
j list cited was that the nlind in its pre-existent state 
had, at least originally, not been severed from the 
universal mind, and apparently in its post-existent 
state it was, at any rate in the end, to return to its 
first condition. Thus the conception of man even 
during his earthly life as a personal being was imper- 
fect. 'Vith the union of the soul and body at any 
rate the personality disappeared. This was the philo- 
sophic belief at the highest point which it reached. 
But what was the popular belief? It was a struggle 
of human desire and affection, a whispering too of 
conscience, and the lingering echo of old tradition 
against the fear that death was the last determining 
line of each human life. For the Greek the touching 
words of l\Ioschus express an universal plaint: 
"0 muse of Sicily, begin the dirge, 
,V oe-woe-the mallows dying in the garden, 
Or the green i>arsley and the florid anise 
Revive again", spring up another year. 
But we, the great, the nlighty, awl the wise, 
Once laid in death, lie voiceless in earth's 11080m, 
A long, a boundless, una wakened 8Ieep." 


And Catullus mourns for the whole Latin race: 


" Suns set, and suns can rise again, 
But our lH'ief light of day once gone 
Yields to one elldless night of sleep." 
And the plaint too often turned into the carOllse: let 
us eat and drink, Jet us crown ourselves with roses, 
let us love, for to-morrow we die. That we may be 
sure will be the practical result" ith the vast n1ajority, 
if they can bring themselves to believe that after all 
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the joys and sorrows of life, nfter nIl its struggles and 
cares, after its shol'tcon1Ïngs and its crirncs, wit 11 death 
"like streaks of Inorning clouù they Dlelt into the 
infinite azure of tbe past." 1 
Nothing therefore could be more distinct either 
from the pbilosophic doctrine of a ql
alifie<1 post- 
eÀistence of nlan's spirit, grounded on the pantheistic 
notion of an universal Inind, or the popular rnixture of 
incertitude, sorrow, desire, and despair as to a life of 
nlan after death, than the perelnptory doctrine, Christ 
is risen from the dead to be thp. Judge of all lHen, 
who likewise shall rise in their boùics froni death to 
die no more. ..As the same Christ who had been 
crucified, who had been laid in the tornb, rose in the 
very body in ,vhich He had suffered shalne and tor- 
ment, so each nlan should rise to receive good or evil 
in the body for the deeds ùone ill the body. It wa
 
the setting forth of a complete hunuul responsibility 
fiS th
 counterpart of an enduring human personality. 
llence the outcry of the philosopher; hence the 
nlockel'Y of the people. The treluendous seriousness 
of that belief, conveyed in visible fornl, and no longer 
an abstraction, penetrated right through the heathen 
arlnonr, and touched the Tuan to the quick. 
The force then of the fact that Christ "as risen 
fronl the dead lay in bringing out sharply, practically, 
and viyidly, the doctrine of man's everlasting person- 
ality in his cOlnpound nature of soul find body. rfhe 
continuity which was wanting to the vagne and ind{'- 
terminate heathen notion of a surviving- intellect W:l
 
< ' 
given by the rising of the body. The bodile
B shade 
eluding the grasp like the viewlesR air, which hovered 


1 The last word8 of I)rofe
sor Tynihll's ^d(lrp

 at Hf'1f:H:t, a
 rf'- 
portetl in the Timc!f. 
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about the heathen tomb, became the man, with all his 
affections, all his aspirations, and, it must be added, 
with all his deeds upon hinl. 
Let us note further two corrections which this 
wonderfully pregnant fact brought with it. 
First there was the correction of a long and mani- 
fold scientific error which showed itself in the greatest 
force in the last or N eoplatonic phase of Grecian philo- 
sophy. rrhere had been a disposition throughout to 
make J\.Iatter the seat of evil, as if there were some- 
thing essentially unruly, which was so inherent in it 
that it baffied even the power of the Demiurge to 
overCOl11e and reduce it to order. Again, the Platonists 
made the body a mere instrument of the soul, not an 
essential part of man's nature; or, again, the prison 
of the spirit, not its partner and yoke-fellow in the 
noble ,vork of life. Or further, they considered that 
the contact of :Thlatter with 11ind corrupted the mind 
and polluted its divine nature. Now all these errOfR 
were overthrown together by the resurrection of Christ. 
in His body. This' fact restored the body to honour, 
as being not the seat of evil, not the nlere instrument 
of the soul, far less its prison, and yet less again tbe 
cause of its corruption. That Resurrection showed 
the body of man to be the creature of God, and revin- 
dicated to it the original part which it had held, when 
the Creator took earth, moulded it into an organism, 
and breathed into it the breath of life. \Vhen He thus 
Inade the soul the form of the body He made the 
body likewise the partner of the soul, constructing an 
alliance in which there was nothing debasing, nothing 
unholy, but which was to be for ever a miracle of divine 
power anil wisdom, and the subject of divine goodnes
 
in its highest exhibition. The Resurrection of Christ 
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was the full accomplishulent of that design, for in it 
the body of man, ,vhich had been raised to inexpressible 
honOllr by its a.ssumption on the part of the Divine 
\V ord, entered into the visible and everlasting posses- 
sion of its rank in creation. 
But, secondly, from this fact was to spring the 
correction of an intense moral corruption. 
Tho resurrection of Christ in IIis I
ody was not 
n1erely proclaimed by ,vord of nlouth; it ran struc- 
turaJIy through tho ,vhole fabric of the Church. It 
was the sen1Ínal principle of the sacraments. And 
the great Sacrificp of the new covenant-the òaily net 
of Christian worship-presupposed it and rested on 
it. A comparison will best illustrate this whole view. 
SOlne of the worst impurities of heathen life ,yere 
connected with the \vorship of Ceres and ]}acchus. 
The:se false gods were considered to preside over the 
principle of increase and multiplication in the fruits of 
the earth; tbe one over corn and every sort of dry 
seeL1, the other over w'ine and every sort of li(]uid. 
rrheir festivals, celebrated with an extraordinary con- 
course of people, becalne infamous for the open exhi- 
bition of debauchery, a sort of glorying in deeds of 
shalne. It was thp very consumnlation of turpitude 
in the devil's kingdom to abuse in this manner for 
evil that. very bounty of the Creator in which He 
opened His hand to fiU aU living things \vith plente- 
ousness. TIut now it ,vas precisely of corn and wine 
that the divine Restorer took hold to convey in His 
sacrament the grace of purity. He caused the corn 
of wheat ,vbich had died in His Body to become the 
food of IIis people, and of the natural fruit of' thA 
vine He made His Blood to become the wine ,vhich 
produces virgins. Thus the true l{ing, in overthrow- 
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ing the usurper, took those very elements of natural 
increase which heathenism had put under t\VO false 
deities, and perverted in their worship to incitements 
for evil, and in taking them caused them to become 
His Body and Blood for the creation of a sacred race. 

loreover, He took them likewise and constituted them 
to be the perpetual commemoration of the Sacrifice 
which He had offered of His Body. He had associated 
matter with Himself in a wonderful way in taking a 
body; and no,v He made that Body itself the means 
whereby the Creator and Redeemer of man becomes 
his Sacrifice. This is the part which matter plays 
when touched by God. In the Neoplatonic philosophy 
it was deemed the cause of evil. In the Christian 
Faith it becomes the special instrument which brings 
about the triumph of good. But the consecration 
thus given to matter ran all through the doctrine of 
the sacraments. vVater conferred regeneration, and 
oil was the channel of grace; and the Church took 
possession of the whole material world for the glory 
of its 
laker. All this was involved in the fact of 
Christ's resurrection in the body. 
The second great fact, therefore, by ,vhich the Church 
in setting forth supernatural mysteries replaced civil 
society on its true basis, was in establishing by tIle 
resurrection of Christ in His Body the eternal per- 
sonality of nlan. This doctrine, and this alone, is 
an adequate foundation for the whole conduct of man 
in the .trial to which he is exposed. 'Vithout it 
morality becol11es what it became in the Græco-Roman 
heathenism, and what it is now in every country where 
the moral order is not based upon Christian belief. 
3. God is One. He is intelligent. By an act 
of freedom, which had He chosen He need not have 
VOL. III. 2 B 
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exercised, lie created all Dlen and all things. 
fan 
so created has an abiding personal subsistence, which 
in its unity, its intelligence, and its freedoln is an 
image, however faint, of these attributes in God. 
Thes
 are the two great truths on which J have 
hitherto d\velt, as being re-in1planted in the minds 
of the Gentile nations by the action of the Ch urch. 
FrolH them follows another truth, the absolut
 
dominion of God on the one hand over the man 
so fOfIned and sustained, and the duty of absolute 
obedience to God by man on the other. That, in 
other words, is the conception of creatureship. No,v 
it is not too much to say that this was the precise 
want of the Gentile world. l)revalent untruths had 
greatly impaired the sense of dependence on the 
divine power, and destroyed the cou1plete loyalty of 
heart which man owes to that power. These wer
 
the debasement of God's nature by breaking llis 
unity; the diminution of God's sovereignty by 
supposing l\Iatter to stand over against 
Iind, as 
co-eternal or at least co-original whilst conceiving 
the divine and the human intelligence to fall under 
one genus; and the lo
s of Lelief in man's future 
everlasting personal subsistence. The people indeed 
were better than the philosophers in this respect. 
'rhere was more reverence, more sense of a divin
 
government, in the popular and untutored mind 
than in the N eoplatonic fabulist of a Primal Being. 
In a universe in which lTIen and ,vornen were 
su pposed, by virtue of some force which \vas every- 
thing and nothing, to grow like animals and plants 
without knowing whence they came or whit.her 
they were going, in such a world, the world of the 
last Greek philosophy, the obedience of man to his 
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Lord-Do1ìtinus SlIlts, as Cicero phrased it, using just 
that !{oman \vord which expressed absolute property 
-was extinct. The world was given up to a mul- 
titude of deities, who were indeed supposed to be 
personal, but were full of crimes and inconsistent 
with each other, and who were not supposed to have 
made man, though they presided in some sense over 
human society, and were its guardians. The depend- 
ence allowed to exist between man and these beings 
was not that of creatureship, wanting both its strin- 
gency and its tenderness. 
Thloreover it should be noted that the philosophic 
school which most exalted the notion of duty rested 
it on quite a different ground from that of obedience 
to a person. The Stoic conception of life according to 
reason or nature was based on the principle that man 
should subn1Ìt himself to the control of what was 
divine in his own nature, the spark of mind which 
was in hin1 for a time. The ground of this was the 
reasonableness of the subjection of the part to the 
whole, of the particuiarr reason to the general, of so 
much mind and matter put together to the unvarying 
series of physical cause and effect termed necessity. 
The particular reason in man which was caned upon 
to submit was no more a creature than the universal 
reason to which that submission was urged as a duty 
was a creator. And the submission of the individual 
to the commonwealth, the basis of heathen patriotism, 
was closely akin to the Stoic notion of duty. Similarly 
it had no limit; it had no moral reserve. The 
individual had no fortress in himself inexpugnable to 
human power, the fortress of the creature's will, sup- 
ported by the sense of obedience due to the Creator. 
In all this state there was nothing of personal devotion, 
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obedience, and love. Thes
 are virtues of the creaturo 
towards the Creator, but that relationship had been 
ignored. 
"Thatever there was of grand and forcible in the 
later l
oman life was the joint result of the Stoic 
officiunl and Roruan patriotism. Such men as Trajan, 
} fadrian, 
'\..ntoninus Pius, and 
larcus Aurelius amongst 
emperors, such men as Agricola anlong soldiers and. 
officials, are instances of a considerable class. A cer- 
tain unbending vigour and even rectitude in their 
official duties, a certain 
acrifice of tirne and risk of 
life, gave somewhat of nobility to this temperament, 
and undoubtedly prolonged the tenure of Itaman 
power. J3ut the private life of these ruen, as for 
instance of rrrajan and ITadrian, was often an abyss 
of turpitude. The first of these, the nlodel of con- 
stitutional rulers, as Tacitus and l}liny viewed him, 
de
erYed to be banished from human society as the 
worst of criminals; the second, a luan of the most 
restless energy, and the model of ilnperial generals 
as he marched bareheadpd 'with his troops, "
ent, 
if it was possible, even beyond his predecessor by 
consecrating the foulest of human perversities into a 
\vorship. 
It has passed into a comnlonplace among Christian 
trnt11s that the whole Christian life is built upon the 
inlitation of Christ. This itnitation is the symbol 
\vhich comprehends the root, the lllotive, and the 
strength of the 'whole race, the standard and. model of 
its virtue, the ground. of its reward. "T e may linlit 
here our notice of this inJÍtation to a single point, the 
character of the perfect creature, the Just Servant of 
God, which consists in absolute obedience. In this 
obedience, as the expression of Christ's ]ife from the 
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moment when, coming 1 into the world, He uttered, "A 
body rrhou hast fitted to 1\1e; behold I come; in the 
heaJ of the book it is written of 
1e, to do Thy will, 
o Lord," to the last words upon the Cross, "Father, 
into Thy hands I cOlumend l\Iy spirit," is summed up 
all His thought and all His action. That conception 
of creatureship the Church took, and out of it formed 
the whole of her ritual. Her teaching through the 
whole order of the year revolves round the life of 
Christ, and sets forth His example as the perfect 
creature in His obedience. But no less her hierarchy, 
froln its highest point in the Primate to the humblest 
doorkeeper, \vas a carrying out of the 'Jninistry of 
Christ. As He ministered to His Father in t,he whole 
work which He came to do upon earth, so in carry- 
ing on that work to the end of time, the hierarchy 
which He instituted 'Ìl
inistered to Him. The highest 
of all in the highest of his fu nctíons expresses this 
ministry when he terms himself Servant of the ser- 
vants of God, but 1110st .of all in the divine Sacrifice, 
in virtue of which Christ is for ever in the midst of 
His Church, His obedience unto death is embodied. 
This perhaps is the most striking of the many great 
lessons which with every day it perpetually enjoins. 
From the teaching, the hierarchy, and the Sacrifice, 
one accordant voice sounds everywhere in the ears of 
the great Christian people that obedience, unreserved 
and absolute, is the part of the creature towards the 
Creator. Thus by the publication of the Christian 
mysteries, which is the Church's work in the super- 
natural order, she .re-established the shaken basis of 
the natural order in the \vorld, man's creatureship, 
and obedience as the mark of it. 'Vhen the great 
1 Heb. x. 5, frum P
a]lll xxxi:x. 6. 
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antichristian revolution burst in the full force of it::) 
hurricane upon European society, the blast \vhich it 
ble\v was of man's rights, but the order which it 
attacked rested upon man's duties. Obedience is the 
spring of those duties \vhich he owes as a creature. 
In the first three centuries of her course-the period 
of l)ersecution - the Church had immutably based 
her society upon the principle of obedience. She 
could not do otherwise, because she is the ICingdolll 
of Christ, the Just Servant; and she nlnde this 
principle the foundation of all her works, carrying 
it out consistently, and applying it first in the 
Roman State, and then in every State which she 
forlned. 
It was then by the example of Christ in llis abso- 
lute obedience that she healed the great wounù under 
which heathen society suffered; that she changed the 
Stoic pride of an imagined divine dignity in human 
nature into a confession of absolute dependence upon 
the 
Iaker of the nature, ap.d so changed also the 
\vhole quality of virtue and n1orality, tnaking it tho 
creature's homage to God. rfhis was silnply a victory 
of the Cross of Christ, the Jewish stumbling-block and 
the heathen folly, proving itself stronger than human 
fortitude, and \viser than human philosophy. 
4. A nlost Iearned ob
erver 1 of the n10rals and 
nlanners of the l
oman Empire makes the following 
statelnent: "}.Ian in the ancient world did not feel 
himself to be separated by an immeasurable distance 
fron1 the deity, because he did not stand before it as a 
creature before the Creator; and the diflerent relation 
to the divinity carried with it likewise a different rela- 
tion to humanity. That first principle of Christianity 
1 Frieùlacnder, Darstclb,t'tl[Jcn arts dcr Sitt(ngcschichtc Roms, iii. 547. 
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that all men are made by one Creator, children of one 
Father, in consequence drawn together by the bond of 
brotherhood, equally entitled and equally bound to 
lllutual love, this view developed itself in non-Chris- 
tian antiquity for the first time during the period of 
the Roman world-empire; nor did it ever become 
general. Greek and Roman antiquity, in opposition _ 
to that undistinguishable equality before God of all 
created, recognised as subsisting in right those nume- 
rous gradations of human existence which political, 
national, and social developments had produced. 
Neither divine comnland nor moral la\v hindered 
hinl who had the best of it fronl making his superior 
right felt in its whole range over anyone less favoured. 
The existence of man was not in the eyes of men 
sacred to that degree in which it must be in presence 
of a deity from whom all life proceeds, and who 
not only has not allowed but has expressly for- 
bidden to them the right to destroy His creatures. 
This belongs to Himself alone. From the position 
which the ancient view of the order of the world 
assigned to man, there resulted to him, together with 
his greater freedom and independence, a far more ex- 
tended authority to determine upon the existence of 
those who were given over to his protection or his 
power. Not only had the master the right over the 
life of his slaves, the father had it likewise over the 
life of his children, and Plato and Aristotle expressly 
recommended the withdrawal of life from those who 
would be a burden upon society." 
Let us note here as of great importance the avowal 
by so competent a witness, who refers likewise to one 
a learned and as competent as hinlself, the last histo- 
rian of Greek philosophy, that the principle of men 
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being made by one Creator, children of one Father, 
and so bound together by the bond of brotherhood, 
ana entitled and no less bound to mutual love, was 
unknown to Greek and l
ornan antiquity, and fil'st de- 
veloped itself in the tirue of the Itoman En1pire. Anò 
let us add for greater precision that it did not develop 
itself until after our Lord had died upon the Cross. 
"Then we consider the facts ,vhich the author just 
cited sums up with so much clearness, we cannot 
doubt that the doctrine of man's brotherhood under a 
common :Father ,vas simply of Christian origin. !\lore- 
over I \vish to remark further tbat the view of hluuau 
fraternity, so far as it does appear in non-Christian 
Greek und Roman authors after the Sacrifice of Christ, 
not merely never becalllc general, but was not identical 
\vith the Christian doctrine either in its ground or in 
its character. It" as the special boast of the Stoics 
to claim to be citizens of one commonwealth, the great 
world-conullonwealth of gods. and Inen. Plutarch 
ascribes this renowned doctrine to the founder of 
Stoicism, and Cicero records it as belonging to the 
Stoics. It rested upon that suppof::ied joint and exclu- 
sive possession of reason by gods and tHen \vhich made 
them both " the reasonable race." In its first concep- 
tion, then, it was an iluplicit denial of creatureship on 
the part of man. 'fhis denial was fully held and main- 
tained by the chief extollers of the Stoic con1IDon- 
,vealth of gods and men who flourished after our Lord's 
coming, Seneca, Epictetus, and )[arcus Aurelius. 'rhe 
brotherhood which these n1agnified was therefore not 
fellow-creatureship, and had none of the tenderness 
which fello\v-creaturesLip inspires towards those whom 
it eIubraces, none of its veneration for God the Creator 
as its origin. oLlud moreover it was severed froll1 any 
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thought of the continuance of man's personal being 
after death, so that it carried with it none of the pre- 
ciousness of human life, as the trial-ground and condi- 
tion of an eternal state, which is part of the Christian 
brotherhood. It led to conten1pt of life in general, 
not to love of brethren. It is also to be observed that 
this vie\v, belonging, as it does, to the principles of 
Stoicisn1, remained otiose from Zeno to Seneca. It 
was never carried out before our Lord's Passion. It 
was a mere intellectual conception which the proudest 
and most selfish of men could entertain without allow- 
ing it to influence their conduct; which Cato and 
Seneca did so entertain, and remained the one a piti- 
less slave-master and the other a grinding money- 
lender. vVhat the observer of history, if he will take 
care not to disregard chronology, will find is this. 
From the tinle that anothor doctrine, that of Christian 
fraternity, which we shall presently mark, had been 
pu blished through the Roman Empire, and carried into 
imperial palaces and the pædagogea of slaves, the 
Stoic doctrine of hùman equality and brotherhood 
seemed to assume new dilnensions. It is apparent in 
the pages of Seneca, Epictetus, and J\Iarcus Aurelius, 
a.s no less in the whole Platonic and Neoplatonic school 
of Plutarch, Dio Chrysostomus, and Plotinus afterwards. 
But we must not forget that here too it remained an 
intellectual conception alone. The Stoic slave-master 
neither en1ancipated his slaves nor treated them as 
brethren. Epictetus, by far the most consistent, as by 
far the most real of those who put forward this view 
of men's confraternity, as possessing reason in common, 
was unable to transfuse his doctrine into any living 
society of scholars. Froln Seneca to lamblichus the 
doctrine remained, though stimulated by Christian 
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activity, not only on its entirely heathen basis, but 
inoperative; a vision of the intellect, not an action of 
the will; a theory never effectuated. 
'fhere is, ho\vever, n fact in history, the extension of 
the right of l{oman citizenship by the Emperor Cara- 
calla to all inhabitants, which has sometirnes been 
mentioned as tbe result of Stoic principles carried into 
Roman legislation by great jurists, such as Ulpian. 
lIowever, it is not clear but that fiscal considerations 
lnay have had lunch influence in bringing about this 
Ineasure, for all ,vho 'were citizens becalne liable to 
very heavy duties. 'Vhat is certain is that when 
thi8 citizenship was conferred, the Cburch for six 
generations had Leen leavening the Roman ,vorld 
with the doctrine of the divine fraternity of men in 
Christ, which involved in it much more than the 
equality of ROluan citizenship. 
For indeed far other both in its character and its 
efficacy than any Stoic teaching was the brotherhood 
of lllen in Christ conveyed, in the first words of our 
Lord after Ilia resurrection, to the Church in the per- 
son of St. 
lary ::\lagdalene: "Go to 11y brethren, and 
say to them, I ascend to l\ly Father and your Father, 
and ::\Iy God and your God:" words of unspeakable 
tenderness, of immortal consolation, words carrying 
with then1 a new creation of never-ending -power, 
establishing a family of undying heirs. In them 
spoke the charity of Christ the God-man, fresh from 
the Sacrifice of Himself for maD. And because the 
brotherhood reaches its accomplishment and fulfilment 
in the sacrifice, they form the whole conception of the 
relation of man to his fellow-man ,vhich was to form 
and rule the Christian Kingdom. 
From these brethren to whom Christ sent this first 
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Easter greeting of God's Fathership and His own 
Brotherhood with them, the Church went forth into 
all lands, being itself a brotherhood in Christ from 
the beginning. This brotherhood is altogether super- 
natural, springing froIll a double source, which we 
can but trace up to the very Being of God, and leave 
there to be unfolded in the light of eternity. The 
one source is the infinite condescension which moved 
the Eternal Father to send His coequal and coeternal 
Son in the likeness of man, creating thereby a race 
of brethren by the tie of the nature which the Son 
assumeù; the other source is the infinite charity in 
which He gave the Son, when made 1fan, to be a 
sacrifice for His brethren. The love of the Creator 
therefore ran out into the love of the Redeemer, and 
when both had been combined, they formed that 
brotherhood of men with Christ, and therefore with 
each other, of which we are speaking. The Church 
then in setting forth these transcendent mysteries, 
upon which she is built, included in them the whole 
doctrine of the Creator and His creatures and their 
co-creatureship together, but made it tenfold more 
amiable by pouring upon it the light of an infinite 
condescension and an infinite charity. It was in this 
guise that brotherhood "
as taught to that vast multi- 
tude of separated nations and races which made up 
the Roman En1pire; and in this guise it was accepted 
by a large proportion of them. And thus in the very 
soil desecrated by centuries of division and enmity, pol- 
luted by idolatries without nUffiber and expression, the · 
result of gods not to be named for their foulness, was 
introduced again the conception uf the true relation of 
man to his fellow-men as creature
 of one God. 
This doctrine of brotherhood fLU equa11y through 
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the whole teaching of the Church, through her living 
structure in the hierarchy, through her channels uf 
grace in the sacraments, and through her great act of 
,vorship, the Sacrifice. For were not all her members 
children together of one Father ? 'Vas not this their 
baptisnutJ name? \Vas it Dot her very distinguishing 
Inal'k that neither difference of rank nor difference of 
race affecteJ at all the Christian adoption? lie who 
received it arose" renewed unto knowleòge according 
to the image of the Creator, where there is neither 
Gentile nor J e\v, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
barbarian DOl' Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is 
all and in aU." Nor did this renlain a fine theory, 
like the Stoic fraternity or the Epicurean and after- 
wards the Neoplatonic friendship. Froln the be- 
ginning luaster and slave partook together of the 
sacraments \vhich conferred the brotherhood, and sus- 
tained it when conferred. Nor was God the Creator 
ever celebrated with such chants of praise as. those 
which arose froln the eucharistic a1tar on which God 
the Itedeemer lay sacriticed, to be the fooù of His 
brethren. 
Philosophy hall - been for ages trying to find an 
adequate basis for the relative duties of loan to nlan. 
rrhe Stoic conceived that he had found it in the 
COllll110n possession of reason, which he attempted to 
exalt into a share of the divine nature. This san1e 
notion formed the core of the N eoplatonic theory. 
lienee bot.h deduced a sort of duty of maIi to him- 
self, and by consequence to other n1en of like nature. 
But the theory was tainted at its source with false- 
huod. 
Ian's spirit was as Inuch Inade as his body. 
To represent, therefore, hUlllan duty as springing 
from the po
session uf reason on the ground that this 
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was a spark of the divine fire, a portion of the uni- 
versal mind, was to found it upon a fiction. On the 
contrary, the true foundation of it was that both man's 
spirit and his body were the work of an infinitely 
superior power, and the teaching of the Church in 
revealing that power, and recognising the bond which 
the creation both of spirit and of matter formed for 
the being so united, laid afresh the missing basis 
of morality. Whatever theory may re-attempt, the 
scheme of forming a morality independent of a moral 
governor will fail as the Stoic failed; for the first 
spring of duty lies in the obligation which the act of 
creation imposes on the being created. The Church, 
in preaching her great doctrines of Redemption and 
Adoption, re-established the basis of morality by 
unveiling the Creator of man. But she availed her- 
self of an infinite attraction in disclosing Him at the 
same time as Father anel Redeemer. 
The sum of what I have said is this: that tbe 
divine brotherhood of men in Christ, together with 
the charity of Christ the God-man sacrificing Him- 
self for His brethren, unitedly make up the Christian 
conception of the relation of man to his fellow-man. 
And all the relative duties of life are affected by this 
double fact. This conclusion was drawn by St. Paul 
from these grounds in the following ,vords: "Be 
kind to one another, merciful, forgiving one another, 
even as God has forgiven you in Christ. Be there- 
fore in1Ïtators of God, as most dear children, and walk 
in love, as Christ also has loved us, and de1ivered 
Himself for us an oblation and a sacrifice to God for 
an odour of sweetness." 1 


1 Ephes. iv. 32. It j.;; to be noted that the expression, "odour of 
swt't'tness," hert. a:o;criued to the Sa.crifice of ChriHt, is the same as that 
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5. .A. point of the greatest importance in consider- 
ing the (1ræco-Rolonn civilisation i
 the attitude of 
the 
tate towards the individual. It is remarked 
by 
elIer 1 that" an essential difference disting-uishes 
all modern ideal common\vealths from the l)latonic 
republic. Plato's leading idea is the effecting morality 
by the State. It is the State ,vbich [oust form its 
citizens to virtue. The State is a vast educational 
institutA which enlbraces the whole life aud being of 
its meln bers. A 11 other ends must be subordinate to 
this one; all private interests be unreservedly sacri- 
ficed to it. The State can only aiIn at the happiness 
and perfection of the \Vhole. The individual can 
claiul no THore than is cOD1patible with the beauty of 
the \Vhole." (( Plato ,vishes to do away with private 
interest; his nlodern imitators wish to content it. 
l)laOO strives after the perfectness of the 'Vhole; these 
after the happiness of individuals. rlato treats the 
State fiS the end, the I>erson as means; these treat 
rersons as the end, the State and society as Ineans." 
The contrast here dra\vn will serve to bring out the 
thorough distinction bet,veen \vhat we n1ay call the 
Christian conception of the State's functions and the 
Hellenic conception. (( That consists," says the saIne 
observer, "much less in forms of constitution than 
in the position which is assigned to the State as a 
whole in regard to individuals, their rights and their 
conduct. In our view the State is built up from 
belo\v; individuals are the first. The State arises 
from the fact that they meet together for the protec- 
tion of their rights and tho general furtherance of 


used of God in accepting the first sacrifice of Noah as he came from 
the ark. See above, p. 329. 
I Z(.ller's rortriigc. "Der platonische Staat in seiner Bedeutung 
für die Folgezeit." Pp. 78-80. 
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their good. For this reason individuals remain the 
ultimate object of the State's life. We ask of it to 
provide for the collective Il1aSS of those belonging to it 
as individuals the utmost possible freedom, prosperity, 
and culture; and we can never be persuaded that it 
can conduce to the perfection of the State as a whole, 
or that it is allowable, to sacrifice the essential rights 
and interests of individuals to its ends. To the 
Greek, on the contrary, the State appears as the first 
and most essential; the individual only as a portion 
of the commonweal. The feeling of political com- 
munity is so strong in him, the idea of personality 
recedes so entirely into the background, that it is 
only in the State that he can picture to himself an 
existence worthy of man. He knows of no higher 
function than the political; no more original right 
than that of the whole mass. The State, says Aris- 
totle, is in its nature earlier than individuals. In aB 
this, accordingly, only so much right is alloweil to 
the Person as his position in the State carries with it. 
Strictly speaking, therB are no general rights of man, 
but only rights of citizens; and however deeply the 
interests of individuals Jl1ay be violated by the State, 
if the interest of the State req llire it they cannot 
complain. The State is the sole original proprietor of 
all rights, and is not bound to secure to its subjects a 
greater portion of them than its own interests allow. 
Plato also shares this point of view, and has even 
pushed it to an extreme in his republic." 
Now why does all n10dern thought build up the 
State froln below, and consider tbe individual before 
the mass? vVhy does it acknowledge private rights 
as inviolable? Why does it treat nlen as men before 
they are citizens? The ground of this most thorougb, 
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this essential difference hetween not only Greek but 
I
oman and generally heathen thought, and Christian 
thought, on the position of man as an individual in 
regard of the State, is the conception of hunlan per- 
sonality-that counterpart and reflex of the l)ersonal 
God-which has been ,vrought into the hearts of men 
by the Christian Church. It is the force of the divine 
,vord, "\Vbat shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his o'vn soul?" which ha
 Leen incor- 
poratetl by her preaching into hUlnan society. The 
Uhristian Church taught heathenism the fact that the 
hUD1an soul is greater than the \\'orld. \Vith this 
pebble from her sling the Cll urch struck on the fore- 
head tbe giant of heathen tyranny, who had exercised 
autocracy in the State over tbe actions and the con- 
sciences of men. The Church as the City of God, the 
Dody of Christ, established a whole code of treatlnent 
in dealing \vith the individual. rrhis code has only 
to be applied to the human conl1nonwealth in order 
to illun1Ïnate all the relations of the individual to the 
State. 
lIow did the Church deal with the individual in 
respect to the whole body ? 
For answer let us consider heatheni
ln in the ripp- 
ness of that corruption \vhich it had reached by the 
tin1e of the Enlperor Claudius. vVe nlay note that 
the \vhole heathen conception of the commonwealth, 
as it hears upon the individual, was the result of 
disbelief in any future life, anJ ignorance concern- 
ing the true nature of the human personality. 
If nlan was not to Eve after this life, the value 
of his life here ,vas essentially altered. lIe \VaR 
become the property of the State. 'rhf' general 
interest \vould rule every particular intercst. In 
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this, therefore, Plato and Aristotle reasoned with the 
utmost correctness, and Greece and Rome were no less 
wise than logical in carrying out their conclusion 
to practical results. Now the Church started from 
this very truth of a human personality continued' on 
after death. She built the whole structure of her 
society upon the sacredness of that personality. It 
was, therefore, impossible that she should sacrifice the 
individual to the corporate body. l\Ioreover she had 
no motive so to sacrifice him. It was quite other- 
wise with the heathen State, which considered itself 
and its subjects as belonging to this life only. The 
interests of this life ruled it therefore absolutely. 
But the Christian society-the Body of Christ-went 
on into eternity together with each Christian man. 
To it, therefore, the highest good of the Body and 
the highest good of the Individual were one and 
the same. Again, the Church had one rule which 
admitted of no single exception. Sin, that is a 
deliberate breaking of the eternal law, was not allow- 
able for any conceivable purpose. And this rule pro- 
tected the individual in every circumstance of his life. 
Plato and Aristotle could recommend, and the heathen 
State could carry out the suggestion, that feeble and 
infirm children, who were little likely to benefit their 
country, should be exposed and left to perish. The 
Church insisted that every human life was sacred, and 
took them from unnatural parents to nurture and 
educate.! Plato had no scruple to impose upon his 
" "\tVatchers" the prohibition of founding a family, 
in order that they might belong entirely and exclu- 


1 Chinese heathenism repeats at this day the cruelty of the old 
heathenism-and Christian charity, it must be added, is true in the 
nineteenth century to the part which it played in the first. 
VOL. III. 2 C 
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sively to the Statp. But when the rule of celibacy 
grew up as a qualification for åll spiritual government 
in the Church, it was a free choice of those who en1- 
braced the highest function which can fall to Inan. 
It was an imitation of their Lord, in which the volun- 
tary sacrifice of a natural good ,vas accepted by those 
who made it for th
 attainnlent of a supernatural 
good. 1 )lato traIn pled down the instincts of naturo 
for the sake of a ten1 poral good; the Christian clergy 
were content to follow Christ. They would thus 
become not founders of an earthly home, but co- 
builders in an eternal house, without father, without 
Jl1other, without genealogy, in the earthly order, if bO 
be that in the spiritual they might be likened to the 
Son of God. Indeed this great institution of Christian 
celibacy affords perhaps as good an instance as can be 
found to show the coincidence in the Christian society 
of the highest good of the Individual with the highest 
good of the Body. Plato, in enjoining celibacy on his 
cc Watchers," had a real and excellent o
ject in view, 
their complete devotion to their work, without the in- 
terruption of fan1ily cares. For this end he simply 
sacrificed them to the commonwealth. But all the great 
works of Christian charity in their heroic degree depend 
for their fulfilment on freedom from the bonds of 
domestic life. How did the Ch urch reach this end? By 
her counsels of perfection she set the virginal or the 
celibate life before her children as a reward in itself, as 
carrying higher privileges and a more perfect imitation 
of the 
laster for those to whom it ,vas given. She pro- 
posed it to them as a choice leading to an infinite recom- 
pense, beginning in this life,cornpleted in the life to COlne, 
and she reached her end without sacrificing the indi- 
vidufll to the comn1onweal. For the choice exalted 
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the chooser, and gave him a better thing for I 
which he resigned. J\1oreover, Plato's ideal remained 
a dream, whereas the Christian religious life is a reality. 
There have been no Platonic " Watchers" in a human 
repu blic, whilst there have been myriads of priests and 
religious, who have foHowed to the end the Virgin Son 
of the Virgin J\Iotber. 
The Church then; as a society making individual 
man her unit of construction, in no case sacrificed the 
part to the whole. In tbis she was in contradiction 
to the heathen State. And whereas that \vas instinct 
with a despotic spirit, she breathed freedom to her 
children by this scrupulous regard to every individual, 
however weak, friendless, and forlorn. This ,vas within 
her own society. But now what was the effect of her 
operation upon the heathen. State into which she was 
cast ? 
The State, as we have seen, admitted no reserve on 
the part of the individual to its sovereignty. He was 
bound to obey the command of emperor, or senate, or 
demos, in all things.' It was Christ who set a limit 
to this autbority in those words which have created a 
new political as wen as a new moral world, "Render 
to Cæsar tbe things which are Cæsar's, and to God 
the things which are God's." It was the Ohurch 
which during three hundred years of persecution 
carried those words into effect, and established the 
domain of the human conscience, not to be infringed 
by emperor, by parliament, or by democracy. 
For let it be considered that liberty does Dot consist 
in the form of government but in the nature of the 
power which the government exercises. The rule of 
parliament or democracy may be as absolute as that 
of an autocrat emperor, and in that case those who 
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are ruled will not be free because the power. is exer- 
cised by a joint resolution of Jnany instead of a decre
 
of onc. .Freedom consists in such a limit being set 
to the power of the government itself, whatever form 
it may bear, as will secure to the individual his lawful 
rights. The Athenian denlos became a byword for its 
tyranny; the l:onlan senate in the days when Itonle 
was said to be free, acted with the nlost arbitrary 
license towards S11 bject nations. rrhe Ronlan Empire 
was not more tyrannical than either of these, and pro- 
bably was much more temperate in the actual exercise 
of its power. But all these adlnittecl no liInit to that 
power. And they had this ground at least for their 
clain1 to illin1Ïtable authority, that the power of the 
State, so long as it is considered with reference to this 
life only, does admit of no limit, and is an absolute 
sovereignty. Now these governments were fallen into 
such a state as to act only with reference to this life. 
The liulit to the po\
er of civil governn1ent is given by 
the fact that the whole of this life is subordinate to 
another life; it is given when we introduce "t hf' 
things of God" over against cc the things of Cæsar." 
This truth was conveyed in that sentence of our Lord; 
anù the Church during ten generations of persecution 
carried it into effect, \vhich is quite a different thing 
and manifests quite a different power from an intel- 
lectual perception of it. rrhe divine power of our 
Lord therefore was shown in His Ohurch when fIe 
made her IIis instrument for separating off "the 
thinf!'s of God" from cc the things of Cresar." The 
nature of the Ohristian religion brought it into COD- 

tant conflict with the Roman State. It was no don bt 
an intellectual and a moral revolution at once which 
took its source from the cave of B
thlehem and the 
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cross of Calvary. As often as the Apostles and their 
successors had to say, " It is better to obey God than 
man," and to suffer for so saying, they \vere intro- 
ducing a new principle into human government; 
they were lin1Ïting the State's supremacy by the 
force of the human conscience. And thus in fact 
civil liberty was contained in the bosom of religious 
liberty, and this ,vas the cause which was being con- 
tended for from Claudius to Constantine. Hence a 
vast store of lessons for all future time is laid up 
in this period. One of these is that in it the battle 
of human liberty, as against the arbitrary and un- 
limited power of the civil government, was then WOlle 
Every Christian teacher who was occupied in the 
promulgation of doctrine, \vho was a n1ember of the 
Christian hierarchy, who administered the sacraments, 
who offered the Sacrifice, all of them "things of God," 
to which our Lord referred, every confessor who suffered 
for these things, every martyr who died for them, was 
a witness for the freedom of the human conscience in 
the face of the civil authority. By the same act he was 
also establishing civil liberty; he was setting a moral 
bound to the State's authority, which left roonl for the 
exercise of every lawful right by the individual. 
This vast result had been definitely gained not for 
the TIoulan Empire only but for all time, and under all 
governments, when Constantine accepted the Christian 
Faith, and as elnperor, the possessor of all the rights of 
the State, the Senatus Populusque Rornanus, acknow- 
ledged the independent authority of the Church's 
hierarchy. 
Let us then observe a mighty contrast in llolllan 
history. "\Vhen Peter in the second year of Claudius 
came to ROllle, an unacknowledged stranger of a most 
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unpopular race, he founù Olaudius exercising the whole 
power of the l{onlan Empire ,vithout a.ny lirnitation to 
the obedience which it n1Ïght llernanù of its subjects. 
As tbe l>ontifex .filaximus Olaudius stoo<.1 at the head 
of religious power, as tho Princeps he wielded civil 
authority, and as the Imperator the armed force. 
'Vhen the Ernperor Oonstantino arranged ,vith 8t. 
Silvester the suruuloning of the Nicene Oouncil, the 
Ohristian Episcopate tuet froln aU the East under 
the presidency of the 'Vest in acknowledged freedotl1 
as the Kingdom of Christ to deterluine a point of 
Christian doctrine. The State had receded fronl its 
own omnipotence. In the whole domain of conscience 
it allowed man to be free. Cæsar acknowledged 

'tbings of God" over which he had no control, 
and 'which were given not to his detern1Ïnation, but 
to the deterlllination of those who bore rule in the 
Kingdoul of God. Therein lay the principle of civil 
liberty also for the Europo and the \V orId of the 
future. 
6. But yet Inore than this was then achieved. 
The Ohurch at the Nicene Council stood forth in 
the sight of all men as the one l(ingdotll of God 
throughout all the worlll. Those who sat there sat 
not as subjects of the !{olnan Empire, but as bishops 
of the Ohurch of God. rrhe great armies of the 
North and 'Vest were already In ustering in such 
force that thp lloman unity bad scarcely been pre- 
Herved in the preceding century: they were shortly 
to prevail, to take captive the mother of nations, 
and to founù distinct kingdoms out of the spoils 
of her ,vorld-empire. Then the successors of these 
bishops who sat in the Nicene Council ,vould be no 
longer luembers of one civil empire, but they woul<<1 
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be equally princes of one divine kingdom. They,vonld 
equally represent the people of dioceses spread through- 
out the world. They would be equally bound in the 
bonds of Christian charity to each other. Could they 
and their people be in their civil capacity enemies, 
w hen in their spiritual they were friends and brethren? 
The Church then as the one Kingdom of God through- 
out all the world contained in herself a law of nations, 
,vhich take their place as harmoniously '\vithin her 
bosonl as individuals hold definite rights within their 
own State over against that State. 
Thus the duties of States to States were carried 
potentially in the establishnlent of an universal 
Church. But a law of nations consists precisely in 
conceiving adequately the proper relation '\vhich one 
nation or State bears to another nation or State. 
That which divides States, which operates as a per- 
petual nourishnlent of jealousies, rivalries, and wars, 
are temporal interests; the struggle for increase of 
territory, don1inion, and wealth, and the sense that 
what is gained Ly one nation in these things lllust 
be taken away from another. But what unites 
nations are eternal interests, and these are the same 
for all, and one nation does not gain by another's loss 
of these. They were not indeed the same until a 
COlliU10n faith arosp to bind nations together; but 
this was precisely the crowning good brought by the 
Christian Faith to the various nations, so far as 
concerns its bearing upon natural society. So far 
as that Faith was received by them, it became to 
them an everlasting bond. It destroyed the enmity 
bet\veen Europe and Asia which was coeval with 
history; it joined the men of the North and South 
with the men of the East and West. In the faith 
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of Christ they had a comnlon hOlne and a central 
hearth. rfhe fact was not only new, but when it 
began to arise ,vas treated by Celsus in his objections 
to Christianity as a pretension so unattainable that 
it ,vas deserving of ridicule. Yet this universal 
religion becanle a fact. The gods of the nations, 
the standard-bearers of their petty jealousies, their 
national exclusiveness, their moral corruptions, went 
down before the Cross. But the Faith of Christ as 
an universal religion, raiseù by its very nature above 
the pettiness of nationalities, likewise established 
equality between all nations in the exercise of their 
rights. It did away with all predominance arising 
fronl superior force or size. This equality, again, 
is a necessary condition for a law of nations. The 
snlall Ulust feel that they are respected by the great: 
that the fact of great or sillall in the parties concerned 
has nothing to do with the justice of the case. nut 
one justice flows out of one religion; and IHore par- 
ticularly one justice flows out of tnen's brotherhood 
in Christ. 
-'or it is llluch to be noted tbat the 
equality of fallen human nature had never been able 
to construct a law of nations. 'fhe Stoic doctrine of 
reason has never been so persuasive over the hearts 
and minds of men as to lead them to adn1Ìt an uni- 
versal justice. It \Va:., only the equality of 'rcgcluTatr 
hutnan nature which had that power. But the spring 
of duty which touches nutn and Ulall, and which by 
the saUle lllovelnent directs the relation of the in- 
dividual to the State, reaches also, and by the same 
force, to the relation between one State and another. 
l\Iorals, politics, international rights, have one and 
the salue foundation, one and the bame D1easure. 
What is wrong in morals can never be right in 
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politioo: and crime is not less crime because it is 
willed by a nation. The nation is as responsible as 
the lnan. A parliarnent which enacts an immoral 
law is as guilty as a man who commits murder. 
The establishment of an universal Church made this 
principle visible to men, and it is one of the greatest 
boons which that Church has conferred on hUInan 
society. But it was symbolised and expressed most 
powerfully in the position which the First nishop 
and Primate of the Ch urch possesses as the Common 
Father of all, equally near to all, equally interested 
for all. The successor of St. Peter in his office was 
at the Council of Nice, as he is now, as near to the 
Illen of Antioch and Egypt as to the men of Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, and Germany. And when the time 
to which I have above alluded had come, when the 
imperial unity of Rome had been broken, the spiritual 
unity of Rome shone out clearly to the eyes of men. 
Then the sovereigns of great nations, indifferent 
whether they were of Teutonic or Latin blood, acknow- 
ledged in the Common Father the voice of a living law 
of nations, the voice of a common Christian duty, the 
voice of a glorious Christian confederacy. It 'vas the 
rule not of blood and iron but of Christian charity, 
upon ,vhich alone a law of nations can be based. 
I have now gone through the six principles in which 
the whole Græco-Roman world, being by far the 
most advanced and intelligent portion of the human 
race, was defective when the Christian Church in the 
person of its chief Apostle began its work at Rome. 
They are the conception of the One, the Personal, 
the Creating God, and subordinate to it the concep- 
tion of man's everlasting personality, as uniting soul 
and body in one enduring human being. Next, the 
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conception of the relation thence arising between 
GOll and man. And fronl this the triple range of 
hUll13,n duties, "hat nlan owes to his fello\v-lnan, 
inasnluch as they are creatures of one God, \vhat 
the individual Ulan owes to the commonwealth, and 
the conlnlonwealth reciprocally to the individual man, 
and finally what each nation of these men owes to 
each other nation. 
It was illY purpose to show that the Christian 
Church in tbe exercise of purely supernatural func- 
tions, that is, in promulgating a belief in the Inost 
nlt::-;s
d rrrinity, in the Incarnation, ana in the l:e- 
dem ption, hy Ineans of her teaching, her ritual, her 
hierarchy, her 
acramentf:), 
lnd her Sacrifice, effected 
likewise a wonderful change ill the natural order by 
establishing both the belief anù the practice of these 
six principlt-'s in the nÚnùs of JJlen. It was furth
r 
my purpos
 to sho,v that Philosophy, which means 
the utrnost effort of the unassisted hUlnan intelIigPllce, 
the flower and fruit of IIellenic civilisation, had 11tterly 
failed to estabish these principles in the ulÏnds and 
practice of l11en. It had gone astray as to the first 
after a god of forces, a god without morality and 
sanctity. As to the second, Philosophy had never 
accepted a continuous and abiJing hurnan personality 
aft
r death, responsibl
 for itH actions in life, anJ 
subject to an exact retribution. And as these two 
conceptions are the conilitiolls of tile rest, it ha.il equaIly 
failed to carry those others into eff
ct. 
Further, from what I have said it will be apparent 
that the effective promulgation of these principlps 
sprung from the declaring and preaching the l)e
son 
of our Lord as the God-Inan. rrhey did not at all 
spring froln any effect of race, or development of 
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natural circumstances, or previous preparation of men 
by their civil condition. f1'hey did not spring fronl the 
union of Oriental with Western civi1isation. Such a 
union l)hilosophy could bave brought about, if aided 
by the powerful bond of a common civil. government. 
Philosophy indeed tried what it could do, but failed 
ignominiously either to establish belief in one God, or 
to destroy the worship of a thousand idols. Again, I 
have shown that tbe introduction and establishment of 
these principles were conlpleted as a fact of history 
before the accession of the Teutonic nations to the 
Church. Thus the belief in an abiding human per- 
sonality with all its irnmense consequences was fully 
felt and acknowledged and carried out into practice 
by teachers in their doctrine, by confessors in their 
life, by n1artyrs in the tortures which they braved 
. before a single German tribe had been taught the 
dignity of human nature by its introduction into the 
great Christian society. The sense of the personal 
dignity of man, the sense of the rights of the individual, 
was not the result of the fusion of the natural qualities 
of the Tenton with the Christian spirit. In Basil, and 
Gregory, and Athanasius, and Jerolne, and Augustine, 
and in whole generations of Christian men and women 
who preceded them, we see this sense complete and 
perfect. I t was the gift of our Lord to His people by 
IIis doctrine, when lIe said, "What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole wodd and to lose his own soul; " by 
His act when He gave up His body to the extreme of 
torment and humiliation, and when He raised it to life 
again from the Cross. 
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ment that Stoics ro:,e by their own force to conceptions of moral 
duty like the Christian, 102, 'note,. answered, 192; power of the 
heathen wor
hip, 122; education of heathen youth, 194, 196, 
198, 200 ; give:i a I"eason for the contrast between Græco-Roman 
and Christian morality, 390. 
Future life of man as a per::wnal being, denied by Epictetus, 82; by 
!\[arcus Aureliu
, 87; by Seneca and the Xeostoics in general, 
89, 109; by the KeopJthagorean school, as set forth by Philo- 
stratus in his Apollonius, 255 ; by Plotinu!'l, 281-3; by the whole 
line of Greek thinkers from Seneca to Plotinu::;, 312; how the 
belief in it was re-established by the Church preaching the Resur- 
rection of Chri::;t, 378-83; overthrow thereby of the whole philo- 
sophic error, 383, 384 ; and correction of a vast moral corruption, 
3 8 4, 3 8 5. 


GREEK and Roman mind, contrast in Tacitm
, P]iny, Suetonius, .Juvenal, 
and Trajan, to Epictetu
, Dio Chrysostomus, and Plutarch, 
175- 8 3. 
Grote's Plato, 173. 


HAGEMA.."\
, die Rümische Kirche, 13, notc. 


IA1\IBLICHUS, 292. 
Irenæus, St., testifies to th(' founòation of the noman Church by 

t. rt't('r and St. ]}aul, '3. 
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.JEROME, St., states as a fact of his day the result of the conflict between 
heathen philosuphy and the Church, 372. 
Judaism and Christianity, their relation, 37-43. 
JuvenaJ, his religious and philosophic standing-ground, 177. 


KELLNFR I[dlcnisrnus und Christenthum, 207. 
Kleutgen, Tlwologic dcr Vorzeit, statement of the Being of God, 304; 
freedom of the creature an image of the Creator's frepdom, 3 I 7 ; 
early pantheism of Greek philosophy, 323, 324; Philosfjphic dcr 
Vo r:;t it, 45, 297, 302 ; the doctrine of Pantheism, 304; God, the 
efficient, exemplary, and final cause of thingA, not théÏr formal 
or material cause, 321. 


LACORDAIRE, anecdote recorded by, 366. 
Lasaulx, 115, 116, 123. 
Leo the Great, Pope, St., mentions the presence of St. Peter at Rome, 
both under Claudius and Nero, 13, note; his statement of the 
Primacy of St. Peter, as continued in the Roman See, identical 
and coextensi ve with itlòl definition in the Vatican Council, 369, 
note, 4 2 , 43. 


l\IARcus AURELIUS, outline of his philosophy, 84; passages referring 
to man's state after death, 88; his cosmopolitanism, 96. 
Maximus Tyrius, his philosophical standing-point, 201. 
l\Ierivale, History oj Rome, quoted, 7, note. 
l\Iöhler, K irchengeschiclltc, 123. 
M usonius, genera.l sketch of. his teaching, 77. 


NÃGELSBACH, die Nachhorneris{'he Thcologie, 83, 184. Greek mythology 
knows no Creator, 334. Lineaments of an original revelation in 
the Greek traditional religion, 334-36. 
Northcote and Brownlow, quoted, 37. 


ORIGEN, 63, 20 4, 205. 
Orosius, cited, 13. 
Ott, Dr., in Tübinger Quartalschrift, quoted, 67-9. 


P ANTHEISl'rI, i.e., the confusion of the substance of God with the sub- 
stance of the world, by making God either the fm'mal or the 
material cause of the world, runs in \'arious degrees through all 
philosophic thought from Thales to Plotinus, 301; carries with 
it a denial of creation, 302, 308 ; and of free-will, 308, 309. The 
contradictory Christian truth that God is the efficient, cxcrnplary, and 
final cause of all things, 320-23. The whole contest between ancient 
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and modern infidel l>hiJosophy on the one side, and the Christian 
Church on the other, Hummed up in this antagoniRm, note, 3 2 3- 2 5. 
The doctrine of one God, di
tinct from all other beings, suh:,isting 
in Himself, intdli.!!;ent, free, and the Creator of a.ll things. the 
foundation of human society and morality, 374; how re-E::stablished 
by the preaching of the Church, 375-78. An eternal human 
personality, the corollnry of a personal God, 379. Its denial 
running through Greek and Latin thought, 380-82. Denial of 
creatureship a result of pantheism, 385-88; the great wound of 
heathen societ,}", and how healed by the Church, 388-90. Denial 
of creatureship made the Greek and Roman morality essentially 
different from the Christian, 390-94; the Church found a La
is 
for morality, which the whole panthci:-.tic philo
ophy Bought in 
,-ain, 394-97; and by the same power wrought out thf! civil 
liberty of th Î1uli, idnal over again
t the 8tat(>, 397-405; and 
cast the outliUt:: of a law of l11.tions, 406-9- 
Per
i\1
, his strong testimony to Cornutus, 197. 
Philo, his time and p08ition, 123-26. His attempt to unite Greek 
science with Hcbrew revelation. 127-31 ; his conception of God, 
131-33. )[an's need of grace, 134; subordination of human 
science to theology, 135. Hi8 possible effect on subsequent Greek 
philu
ophy, 137-40; his partiality for the imperial government, 3. 
Contradiction of his veiw to that of Tacitus, 4, 'ilOilo 
Philosophy. Its work as conceived by Pythagora!-:, 25; by Plato, 26; 
by .Aristotle, 27; by Zeno, 28; the cOlllmon effect produced by 
them, 29-43- Its radical defpct the di!--jnnction of the three forces, 
belief, morality, and worship, 43-6, 338-45- The contrast in 
these rtspects pre:-:ented to it by the Church, 349-70. Its disre- 
gard of the ignorant, the poor, and the labouring classes, 22, 345. 
It!i result a
 to forming a society from Claudin
 to Constantine, 
347. The ideal life which the '\eopythagorean philosophy sought 
to substitute for the Chri:,tian life, 249-56, 309-1 I. The :Keo- 
platonic system a heathen analogon of Christianity, 294; as shown 
in three oppositions, between the Primal Being and God, 296, 
320-23; between the confusion of God with the ,V orld and the 
doctrine of creation, 296-308; and between the being, position, 
duties, and hopes of man in KeopIatoni
m and in Christianity, 
308-21. Philosophic and Christian immortality, 312, 3 I 8. Philo- 

()phic substitute for creation, ancient and modern, 304-, and note, 
323-25. Three positions of Greek philosophy in reference to the 
Greek religion, 114. The society in which it arose possessed 
prayer, sacrifice, oracle
, and my:;teries, 116. 'l'he proper ancient 
philosophy ends not in purifying the primary truths recogniseJ by 
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the polytheistic worship, but in denying them, 120-22. Rise of a 
believing movement in philosophy, 123. Admits the principle of 
revelation and the principle of holiness, in opposition to all its 
previous course, 130, 137. Patronises polytheism and is patron- 
ised by the emperors from 
erva's time, 160-63. Accepted by 
the higher Romans as the guide of life, 340; want of agreement 
in the teaching of it, 342. Its function as described by Plutarch, 
195. Supervision of the whole life exercised by philosophers, 196; 
house and court philosophers and public teachers, 198. 
PhiIostratus, Life of Apollonius, quoted, passim, Lecture xix., 207-62. 
Plato, quoted, 27, 119, 13 1 , 174. 
Plotinus, his time and place, 266; his character, 267 ; produces his 
system at Rome in the midst of the persecution of the Christians, 
268. His doctrine as to the Primal Being, 269-75; as to the 
procession of the world from it, 276-78; as to the human soul 
before, during, and after this life, 278-83; as to happiness, 
moral good and evil, 283-85; as to ecstasy, 286. His pantheistic 
unity amalgamates itself with the polytheistic worship, 287; 
ignores Christianity, 289; opposition of the whole system to the 
Christian Faith, 295-323; Plotinus wishes to found a city of 
philosophers, but is not allowed, 32, 
Plutarch: time and circumstances of his life, 141 ; first representative 
of !\ eopythagorean school, 142; his theodicea, the Supreme GOf1, 
14 2 ; constructor, not creator of the world, 143; the visible gods 
and demons, 145; Triple Providence, 145; hi::; piety, 146; he 
sets up a divine monarchy, 148; but supports polytheistic 
wor:,:hip, 148. Relation between Plutarch and Philo, 15 0 -54' 
Review of the change which tóok place in the interval which 
passed between them, 154-59. Assigns the work of moral 
education to philosoph
', 194; defends the position of a court 
philosopher, 200. 
Porphyrius, 291. 


REU
IONT, YON (Geschichtc dcr Stadt Rom, i. 347), states the Roman 
rule of Augustus and Tiberius in the East to have been incom- 
parably milder and juster than that of the native kings, 7. 
Roman Church, founded by St. Peter (A.D. 42), 12; recorded by St. 
Irenæu8, Eusebius, Orosius, St. Leo the Great, 13; by St. Clement 
of Rome, and St. Diony::;ius of Corinth, 14; probable allusion by 
Suetonius, 15; testimony of St. Paul to its growth and eminence 
before he came to Rome, 16; of Tacitu
, to its spread among the 
nobility (A. D. 58), 17; and to its strength at the first persecution, 
(A.D. (4), 18; nature and stranqeness of the work thus aCCOID- 
VOL. III. 2 n 
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plished, 18-22; its intrinsic contrast with philosophy in the union 
of dogma, morality, and worMhip, 23-5; its success as compared 
with the previou
 efforts of human genius in Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Z
no, 25-32; St. Peter's work a versonal following 
of Christ, 32-35; represented in catacombs and sarcophagi at 
Rome, 35-7; carries on into the Christian people the triple 
mediation of Prophet, Priest, and King, which made the Jewish 
nation, 37-43; this work of Rt. Peter at Romp seen by Constan- 
tine to have been repeated in each city of his empire, 349-53 ; 
in it consists the e
tablishment of a Christian Kingdom, 367-68 ; 
which is based upon the Person of Christ, 368-70. 


SANGUIN'ETI, ele Sede Jl.om.ana B. Petri, 13, 15, 17. 
Seneca, his 1ire and circum::;tances, 57 ; hi
 view of thp task of philo- 
sophy, 58; hi8 conception of God, the 'V orld, Cause and 
IatterJ 
60; of the human soul, 64; his teaching on beneficence, anger, 
revenge, a great advance on his predecesRors, 66; but modified 
by his view of man's duty to himself, 68; doctrine on slavery, 69; 
inconsistency between his life and writings, 72; his superiority to 
those before him a singular case, 73; hi$ principles pagan, his 
expressions almm;t Christian, 74; how this problem may be 
soh'ed, 75 ; points common to him with l\Iusonius, Epictetus, and 
l\Iarc\1s \..urelius, 88; his relation to Attalus, 196; Seneca, 
Plutarch, and Philostratus, three stagL'
 in the bearing of philo- 
sophy upon religion, 259; Seneca contrasted with Philo, 138 j 
passages in his writings which seem to refer to Christian martyrs, 
74; assigns to reason in his sYMtem a parallel place to that which 
is given to charity in the Christian religion, 92; the analogy of 
hi
 language with that of St. Paul as to human wickedness, 101, 
102; his teacher, Sotion of Alexandria, a Pythagorean, 139; 
anecdote of tbe trust of Augustus and the Empress Julia in the 
philosopher Areus, 341. 
Simon, Jules, Alexandrine philosophy, 294. 
Sophocles, recognises a moral law, sustained by God, 335. 
Stiefelhagen, Theologie des lleidentltu7ns, 116, 117. 
Stöckl, Pltilosophie des ...11ittelalters, true doctrine of creation, 306. 
Stoicism, alone in force in the reign
 of Claudius and Nero, 54 ; its 
kosmology, theology, and ethics, 55; its four chid teachers' 
representative men, 57; its doctrine of reason, as a portion of 
the divine spirit, go, 299,313, 81, 249; virtue, the only good, 92; 
science subordinate to virtue, 93 j the philosophical life preferred 
to the political, 94; cusmopolitanism, 95; its view as to design 
and final calU3e::; in the world, 98; as to the subordination of aU 
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things to the good of man, 99; considers the mass of men sinners 
against the law of nature, i.e., rea--on, 100; its view as to humanity, 
philanthropy, and beneficence, 102; as to submission to the will 
of God, 106; Stoic end of man compared with Christian, 109; its 
effect from Claudius to 1\larcu8 Aurdius, 110; ends in negation 
of primary truth, 120. 
Sl1etonius, 15, note; his religion, 177. 


T ACITU8, admits that the condition of the provinces was improved by 
the empire, 7, 'note; trial of Pomponia Græcina, the Christian 
Lucina, 17; on the first persecution of the Christians, 18, 19; 
his philosophical and religioU!
 standing-point, 176; his death of 
Thrasea, 199. 
Thomas Aquinas, St., Contra Gentiles, 302, 306. 
TÒ OÊLOV, " the Divine," a pantheistic term, 91. Once used by St. Paul 
in contradistinction to the personal name of God, note, 358. 
Tocqueville, 95. 
Tyndall, Professor, his lecture at Belfast, a restatement of the early 
Greek materialistic pantheism, 325, 382. 
Tzschirner, Pall des Heidetl,thums, 207, 250, 3-1-2. 


UEBERWEG, a)Oundriss der Gescltichte der Philosophic des Altcrth'ltms, 
55-7, 93, 274, 27 6 , 29 6 . 


'VERNER, Geschichte dcr chri:stlichen Theologie, 204. 


ZELLER, Phüosophie der Griechen, supposes Christianity and Neopla- 
tonism to have drawn their joint origin from the needs of their 
time, 9; quoted, 57, 62, 66, 77,80, 81, 84, 85,9 0 , 9 1 , 93, 101, 
10 3, 10 4, 106-8, 124, 128-3 0 , 134,137, 139, 140, 144-7, 15 1 , 152, 
200-2, 2 I I, 264. Doctrine of Plotinus, 269-290, passim. Por- 
phyrius, 291. lamblichus, 292-304, 398. Vorträge, physical 
unity of nature from which Greek philosophy started, 297 ; the 
Platonic State, 398. Gcsclzichte der Deutschen Philosophie, state- 
ment of Spinoza's pantheism, 324. 
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T HE HOLY FATHER'S recent Reform 
of the Divine Office in effect put out 
of date all existing editions of the ROMAN 
MISSA.L, for it made vital changes, not only 
in the contents of the Missal, but in its use. 
(L To meet these requirenlents l\lessrs. Burns 
& Oates at once set about the devising of a 
ne,v English - Latin edition. Advantage has 
been taken of this opportunity to revise care- 
fully Bishop Challoner's translation ,,,here it 
seemeù possible to nlake it accord better either 
"ith the original Latin or ,,,,ith good English 
idiom. Further, Father Hetherington, of 
W estnlinster Cathedral, has contributed a 
note explanatory of the 
lissal Reforms. 
(L Finally, the manner of this ne\v edition is 
,vorthy of its matter. A beautiful type has 
been chosen (this edition, by the \yay, is printed 
in England, by the Arden Press), and the 

lissal has the incomparable advantage and 
attraction of being printed in t\yO colours 
throughout. The use of red as \v
1I as black ink 
greatly enhances the charnl of a \vell-designed 
page and makes for an exceptional readiness of 
reference. The ne,v Burns & Oates edition 
has the advantage of a charnling and pocket- 
able for1Jzat. No other Missal approaches its 
qualities of neatness, prettiness, handiness, 
legibility & up-to-dateness. Kindly send post- 
card for specimen pages. 
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A KEMPIS, THOMAS 
Of the [mitation of Christ. The Seraþhic 
EdtÏz"oll,o an entirely new translation from 
the Latin by FATHER THADDEUS, O.F.M. 
Very finely printed in red and black. Cloth, 
6/- net; leather, 7/6 net (postage 4d.). Poþ- 
ular Editz"oll, 6d. net (postage 2d.), and 1/-. 
Sllþeifille Pocket Edzïion, from 1/6 to 10/-. 
Preselltatz"on Edzïz"on, from 3/6 to 15/-. LaÜ.n. 
French, Italz"an and Sþallz"sh Edzïz"olls in stock. 
AT THE FEET OF JESUS. By MADAME 
CECILIA. 2/6. 
DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY FOR CATHOLIC 
HOUSEHOLDS. Containing: Ne\v Testa- 
ment, Book of Psalms, Imitation of Christ, 
Devout Life, Spiritual Combat. Cloth, red 
edges, with cloth case to match. 5/- net 
(postage 4d.). 
DEVOTION TO THE NINE CHOIRS OF 
HOL Y ANGELS. Translated from the French 
of Borendon by E. HEALY THOMPSON. 2/6 net 
(postage 3d.). 
DOLOROUS PASSION OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. From the l\1editations of 
ANNE CATHERINE E
DIERICH. 3/6. 
FATHER DIGNAM'S CONFERENCES, \vith 
Retreats, Sermons, and Notes of Spiritual 
Direction. By l\Iiss TAYLOR (Mother l\lagdalen, 
S. M.G.) \Vith a Preface by Cardinal l\lazzella, 
S.J. 6/- net. (postage 4d.) 
FATHER DIGNAM'S RETREATS. 6/- net 
(postage 4d.). 
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FA TIlER FABER. 
All for Jesus: or, The Easy Ways of Divine 
Love. 5/-. 
Bethlehem. 7/-. 
Gro\vth in Holiness: or, The Progress of the 
Spiritual Life. 6/-. 
Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects. T\vo 
\'ols. 10/-. 
Spiritual Conferences. 6/-. 
The Creator and the Creature: or, The \V on- 
ders of Divine Love. 6/-. 
The Precious Blood: or, The Price of our 
Salvation. 5/-. 
FEASTS .FOR THE FAITHFUL. Cloth 1/- net I 
(postage 2d.). Translated by special permission I 
of the Holy See from the Greater CatechzSllz. 
It contains Instructions on all the chief Feasts II 
of the Year. 
J list the thing- for tho'ic who dcsire to enter into the spirit 
with which the Church ob-;erves the various periods of the 
ecc1esiastical year.-ltfollth. 
FEASTS OF l\10TIIFR CIIURCII (TIlE). \Vith 
Hints and Helps for the Holier I{eeping of 
thenl. By l\10THER 1\1. SALO:\IE. Illustrated. 
3/ 6 . 
The writer goes throuKh the ecc1esiastical year, and in a 
pleasant, instructive, and stimulating- style impresses upon the 
reader the les
ons they sug-g-est. Thoug-ht s are drawn from 
the Scriptures, the liturgy, the lives of the Saints, and other 
sources, all being woven into a charming spirit ual bouquet.- 
Catholic TÙ1Zes. 
FRANCIS DE S.t\LES. ST. 
Introduction to the Devout Life. Cloth, red 
edges, 1/6. Calf, red edges, 5s. l\10rocco, 
gilt edges, 5/6. 
The Mystical Explanation of the Canticle of 
Canticles. Also St. Jane Frances de Chantal's ' 
Depositions in the Cause of the Beatifica- 
tion and Canonization of St. Francis de Sales. 
6/-. 
Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis de Sales. 
Translated, ,vith Additions and Notes, under 
the supervision of ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B., 
and the late CANON l\1ACKEY, O. S.B. 6/-. 
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Letters to Persons in the World. 6/-. 
The Treatise on the Love of God 6/-. 
FRESH FLOWERS FOR OUR HEA VENL Y 
CROWN. By the Very Rev. ANDRÉ PRÈVOT. 
2/- net (postage 3d.). 
A Book of Meditations for each day of the month, after 
the Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
By ] EAN PIERRE CAMUS, Bishop of Belley. With 
a Preface by His Grace the Archbishop of 
'Vestminster. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 6/-. 
GERTRUDE AND MECHTILDE, THE 
PRAYERS OF SSe Cloth, 1/-. Leather, 2/- 
and 4/6. 
GERTRUDE, THE EXERCISES OF ST. 
Cloth, 1/6. Leather, 2/- and 4/6. 
GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR 
LORD. I\1:editations for every Day of the Year. 
Adapted from the Original of the Abbé de 
Brandt. By MOTHER 
IARY FIDELIS. In 
Three Volumes. 21/-. net (postage 7d.). 
HEAVENWARDS. By MOTHER MARY LOYOLA. 
Edited by FR. THURSTON, S.]. A chapter 
for every \veek of the year. Illustrated. 3/6 net 
(postage 4d.). 
\Vhat seems specially recommendable in these pages is 
the cheerful encouragement offered to all to look steadily 
forward to the goal of human life. 
HOL Y WISDOJ.\t1. (Sancta Sophz'a). Directions for 
the Prayer of Contemplation, &c. By VEN. 
FATHER F. AUGUSTIN BAKER, O. S. B. Edited 
by ABBOT S'VEENEY, D. D. Quarter leather, 
5/-. Cheaper, 3/ 6 . 
I AM THE WAY. By FATHER NEPVEU, S.]. 
With a Preface by the Archbishop of West- 
minster. 2/6 net (postage 3d.). 
IMITATION OF THE SACRED HEART OF 
JESUS. In Four Books. By Rev. FATHER 
ARNOLD, S.J. Cloth, 4/6. Leather, 8/6. 
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LEA \rES FRO:\tI ST. AUGUSTINE. By l\IARV 
ALLIES. Third Edition. 6/- net (postage Sd.). 
LENTEN READINGS. Ji'ron1 the \Vritings of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church as 
found in the Ronlan Breviary. Done into 
English by JOHN PATRICK, Marquess of Bute, 
and arranged by FATHER JOHN 
IARY, O.S. F.C. 
2/6. 
MEDITATIONS O
 THE S.A.CRED HE..\RT. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH EGGER, S.J. Cloth, gilt. 
2/6. 
l\IE
IENTOES OF TIlE ENGLISH l\L\RTYRS 
A
D CONFESSORS for every day of the 
year. By F ATHER 1-1. SEBASTI.\X BO\VDEN, of 
the Oratory. 1/- net (postage 2d.). 
PATERNOSTER. ST. TERESA'S A Treatise 
on Prayer. By \' ery Rev. JOSEPH FRASSINETTI. 
4/-. 
RETREAT l\1
\NUAL, THE. A Handbook for 
the Annual Retreat and Monthly Recollection. 
By l\[ADA:\IE CECILIA. Preface by the Rev. 
Sidney Smith, S.J. 2/-. Leather, 3/6. 
SCUPOLrS SPIRITUAL CO:\IBAT. \Vith the 
Supplement and the Treatise on Inward Peace. 
Size, 5 by 31 inches. Cloth, 6d net (postage 
2d.). Cloth, gilt, red edges, 1/-. Lambskin, 
2/6. Calf and :\[orocco, 4/6. 


# 
SPIRIT OF TIlE CURE D. \RS, THE. From 
the French of l\1. l' ABBÉ l\10NXIN. Edited by 
Rev. JOHN E. BO\VDE
, of the Oratory. With 
Portrait. 2/-. 
SPIRITUAL ASCENT, THE. A Devotional 
Treatise by GERARD OF ZUTPHEN. 2/6 net 
(postage 3d.). 
SPIRITUAL PERFECTION. By REV. REGINALD 
BeCKLER, O. P. 5/-. 
SPIRITUAL RETREAT. By Rev. REGINALD 
BUCKLER, O. P. 3/6 net (postage 4d.). 
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STATIONS OF THE CROSS. By HERBERT 
THURSTON, S.J. 3/ 6 net (postage 4d.). 
TOWARDS ETERNITY. By the ABBÉ POULIN. 
Translated by M. T. TORRO
fÉ. 5/-. 
ULLATHORNE, ARCHBISHOP. 
Christian Patience, the Strength and Discipline 
of the Soul. 71-. 
The Endo,vrnents of Man considered in their 
Relations \\Tith his Final End. 71-. 
The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues. 7/- 
The Little Book of Humility and Patience. 
Being a Selection from Archbishop Ullathorne's 
t\VO volumes. \Vith a Portrait. 2/- net 
(postage 2d.). 
WATERS THAT GO SOFTLY: or, Thoughts for 
time of Retreat. By FR. RICKABY, S.]. 2/6. 
WISEMAN, CARDINAL. 
A Month's Meditations. Leather back. 4/-. 
Meditations on the Sacred Passion of Our Lord 
4/-. 
l\tleditations on the Incarnation and Life of Our 
Lord. 4/-. 


AT HOME NEAR THE ALTAR. By Rev. 
MATTHE\V RUSSELL, S. J. Cloth, gilt. 1/- net 
(postage I !d.). 
BANQUET OF THE ANGELS, THE. Pre- 
paration and Thanksgiving for Holy Communion. 
By ARCHBISHOP PORTER, S.]. Blue Cloth, 
gilt, 2/-. 
CHILDREN'S CHARTER, THE. Being talks 
to Parents and Teachers on the Preparation of 
Children for their First Communion. By MOTHER 
MARY LOYOLA. Cloth, 2/- net (postage 2d.). 
This valuable work is a direct response to the Holy 
Father's" Decree on the Age of First Communicants." All 
who are responsible for the proper instruction of very young 
First Communicants can in no way afford to be without this 
work. It has been enthusiastically praised by Cardinal Logue, 
the Archbishop of \Vestminster, Bishop Hedley, and tbe 
Catholic Clergy, Laity, and Press. 
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The 
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Sacra- 
ment 
(contd.) 


BURNS AND OATES' BOOKS 


CLOSE TO TIlE _\LTAH. R.A.ILS. By the Rev. 
l\1.\TTHE\V RUSSELL, S.J. Cloth, gilt. 1/- net 
(postage lid.). 
Father Russell has great gifts as a litterateur, ana 
U Close to the .\ltar Rails" is élS instinct as his former works 
with those poetically devotional graces which render the read- 
ing of his compositions as much a delight as an instruction.- 
Tablet. 
CO
I
IUNION DAY. Fervorinos, Before and 
After. By Father l\IATTHE\\ RUSSELL, S.]. 
3rd Edition. 1/6 net (postage 2d.). 
DEVOTIO
S FOR IIOL Y CO:\I:\IUNION. 
\Vith Preface by FATHER ALB.\X GOODIER, S.]. 
Finely Printed. Cloth, 3,'6 net. Leather, 5/- 
net (postage 3d.). 
This book contains a rich variety of such prayers and 
devotions to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament as are most 
aplwoved, whether by their authorship, or by the direct 
authority of the Church, or by long use of the faithful. The 
collection has be("n drawn almost exclusi\"ely from the Holy 
Scriptures, from the :\Iis
al and Bre,"iary, from the writings of 
Saints élnd Fathers. from tlu." Paradisus Animae, and from 
" The Following of Chri
t." 


DI\TINE CONSOLER. THE. Little Visits to I 
the :\Iost Holy Sacranlent. By J. 1\1. ANGÉLI, I 
of the Lazarist Fathers. Translated by 
GEXEVIÈVE IRoxs. iVe'Zf' editio1l. 1/6. 


FAllER. FA TI-IER. 
The Blcssed Sacrament: or, the \V orks and 
\Vays of God. 7/6. 
Contents: Prologue-On Triumph-The Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Greatest \V ork of God-The Blessed Sacrament, 
the Devotion of Catholics-The Blesc;ed Sacrament, a 
Picture of God-The Blessed Sacrament, a Picture of J esus- 
Epilogue-On Reparation. 


FIRST COl\Il\IU
ION. A Book of Preparation 
for First Co.nmunion. By l\10THER MARY 
LOYOLA. Edited by FATHER THVRSTON, S.]. 
N e\v and Revised Edition, re-set in clear type 
\vith several ne\v illustrations. 3/ 6 . 


FIRST CO:\t[l\IUNION, QUESTIONS ON. By I 
J\.10THER 1'1. LOYOLA. 1/-. 



THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


HE IS CALLING ME. A ne\v collection of 
Father MATTHE\V RUSSELL'S Blessed Sacrament 
papers, devotional, historical, theological, medi- 
tative, in the inimitable manner that has made 
all Father Russell's Eucharistic books so 
deservedly popular. Cloth gilt, 2S. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). 
HISTORY OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. By T. E. BRIDGETT, 
C.SS.R. Edited with Notes by FATHER 
THURSTON, S.J. Ilhlstrated. Folio, strongly 
bound. An acknowledged masterpiece of 
printing, uniform \vith "OF GOD AND HIS 
CREATURES." 21/- net (postage 7d.). 
No work. . . from its singular combination of earnest 
piety and wide historical knowledge, is better fitted to repre- 
sent the contribution of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
Eucharistic Literature of the world.-Herbert Thurston, SJ. 
HOL Y COl\rIMUNION, THE. By ]OHN BERNARD 
DALGAIRKS, of the Oratory. T\vo vols., 7/- net 
(postage Sd.). 
A new edition of the standard explanation of the Catholic 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. 


HOL Y SACRIFICE AND ITS CEREMONIES, 
THE. By FATHER NIEU\VBARN, O.P This 
book has been seUing by thousands in Dutch. 
N ow issued in English, \vith Illustrations, 2/-, 
JESUS IS WAITING. Appeals and Reproaches 
from the Prisoner of Love. By FATHER 
1\1ATTHE\V RUSSELL, S.]. Cloth, 2/6 net 
(postage 3d.). 
JESUS, THE BREAD OF CHILDREN. Chats 
with FATHER CYRIL about First Communion. 
By FATHER DE ZULUETA, S.J. With five Illus- 
trations, 6d. net. Cloth) s. net (postage 2d.). 
This book, which has achieved a remarkable success, 
supplies the want of the young First Communicants themselves, 
as Mother Loyola's "The' Children's Charter" satisfies the 
necessities of the Instructor. 


LEGENDS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT: 
Gathered from the History of the Church and 
the Lives of the Saints. By EMILY MARY 
SHAPCOTE. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt. 6/-. 
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The 
Blessed 
Sacra- 
ment 
(contd.) 


BURNS AND OATES' BOOKS 


l\;IANNING, CARDINAL. 
The Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable 
Truth. Cloth, gilt. 1/-. 
l\IO:\IENTS BEFORE THE TABERNACLE. 
By Rev. l\IATTHE\V RUSSELL, S.J. II- net 
(postage I d.). 
A series of reflections touchingly beautiful.-Ave A/aria. 


REFLECTIOXS AND PRAYERS FOR HOLY 
CO
IMUNION. Translated from the French. 
"Tith Preface by Cardinal I\1ANKIKG. In 2 V ols., 
each complete in itself. Cloth, 4/6 each; English 
calf, boards, red edges, 9/- each; Turkey morocco, 
limp, round corners, gilt edges, 10/- each. 
These simple and beautiful pag-es can hardly fail to 
replenish our minds with thoughts and reflections which wilJ 
return upon us as our own in the presence of Our Divine 
l\laster. -Cardinal 1Jllll11illg. 


SACRIFICE OF TIlE l\fASS, THE. An 
Explanation of its Doctrine, Rubrics, and 
Prayers. By Rev. 
I. GAVIN, S.]. 2/-. 
TREASURE OF TI-IE CIIURCI-I, THE. By 
CANON ]. B. BAGSHA \VE, D. D. 3/6. 
VISITS TO TJ-IE :\IOST I-IOL Y SACRAl\fENT 
AND TIlE BLESSED ,\'IRGIN 
IARY. 
By ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. Edited by BISHOP 
COFFI
, C. SSe R. Cloth, 1/-. Leather, 2/6 and 
4/ 6 . 
WELCO:\fE! IIOL Y CO:\f
IUNION, BEFORE 
AND AFTER. By l\fOTHER l\IARY LOYOLA. 
3/6 net. Prayer-book size, leather, 5/- net (post- 
age 4d.). Even finer bindings for presentation 
up to 10/6 net. 
Of an 'Iother Loyola's works this has obtained for 
itself the greatest affection, fame, and popularity. 
Is not a collection of prayers in the ordinary 
ense; there is 
nothing artificial about it, and not its least merit is its extreme 
naturalness. Rather does it suggest prayer, and prayer grow- 
ing naturally out of such needs and burdens, or even moods, 
as most commonly fall to our lot. To those especially who 
communicate frequently the book will be a great 
boon.-Tablet. 



THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, 
1irrored In the Per- 
fections of Mary. 2/6 net (postage 3d.). 
BLESSED VIRGIN IN THE FATHERS OF 
THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES, THE. By 
Rev. THOMAS LIVIUS, l\1.A., C.SS.R. 12/-. 
BLESSED VIRGIN IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR Y, THE. Apparitions, Revelations, 
Graces. By BERNARD ST. JOHN. With Intro- 
duction by Rev. E. Thiriet, O. M.1. Illustrated. 
6/-. 
FABER, F ATHER. 
The Foot of the Cross: or, The Sorro\vs of Mary. 
6/-. 
Father Faber's May Book. CIGth, gilt edges. 
2/-. 
GLORIES OF l\'IARY, THE. By ST. ALPHONSUS 
LIGUORI. Edited by BISHOP COFFIN, C. SSe R. 
3/ 6 . 
GREATER EVE, THE. Six Essays on 1vIary's 
position in Catholic Theology. By the Rev. 
JOSEPH H. STE\VART. 2/6 net (postage 3d.). 
A new work that is admirably adapted to the needs of 
converts. 


MADONNA, THE.. A Pictorial Record of the Life 
and Death of the l\10ther of our Lord Jesus 
Christ by the Painters and Sculptors of Christen- 
dom in more than Five Hundred of their Works. 
The Text translated from the Italian of ADOLFO 
VENTURI, \vith an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
A new edition, 15/-. 
The Academy says-The book is wine that needs no bush. 
It is a deeply interesting collection of reproductions. The 
text is minute and learned, and the massing of reference and 
description managed with much skill. The book has, further, 
the advantage of an introduction by :Mrs. Meynell, to which 
many will turn with more avidity than is usually excited by 
introductions. 


MADONNA OF THE POETS, THE. An 
anthology of only the best poems in Our Lady's 
honour. With five reproductions after favourite 
Old Masters. New and cheaper edition, 1/6 
net (postage 3d.). 
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The 
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Virgin 
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BURNS AND OATES' BOOKS 


j 
I 
II 
I 


MAR Y Il\I:\IACULA TE. From the \'T ritings of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church as found 
in the Roman Breviary. Done into English by 
JOHX PATRICK, 
Iarquess of Bute, and compiled 
by FATHER J OH
 l\lARv, Capuchin Friar I\linor. 
Cloth, 1/- net (postage 2d.). Leather, 2/6 net 
(postage 2d.) 
MARY IN THE EPISTLES. By Rev. T. LIVIUS, 
l\1.A., C.SS.R. 5/-. 
l\IARY IN THE GOSPELS. Lectures on the 
History of Our Bless
d Lady, as recorded by the 
Evangelists. By Verr Rev. J. SPEXCER N ORTH- 
COTE. 3/6. 
l\10
TII OF l\IARY. By HEXRI LASSERRE. In 
thirty-one readings. 2,6. 
l\IONTII OF l\IAltY. By ST. ALPHOXSUS LIGUORI. 
1/6. 
l\10
TII OF 
L\RY. By FATHER l\IUZZ.\RELLI, 
S J. 1 s. 
OUR LADY'S 
11\
U_\.L: or, Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart of 
lary. Cloth, 2/-. Best Cloth, 
red edges, 2,6. Calt or I\lorocco, 5/6 each. 


OUR LAD)'" OF PERPETUAL SUCCOUR. 
A 
lanual of Devotion for e\7cry day of the 
1\lonth. Translated from the French by Rev. 
T. LIVIUS, C. SSe R. Cloth, 1/- net. Led.ther, 
4/6 net (postage 2d.). 
OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL S1JCCOUR, 
l\IANU
\L OF. Fron1 the \\Tritings of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. By a RedeIllptorist Father. 
1/- and 2/- net. \Vith hymn
, 1/6 and 3/- net 
(postage 3d.). 
SINLESS :\IARY AND SINFUL l\IARY. 
I.-l\lary's Social :\Iission as the Second Eve. 
1I.-The \Voman that \vas a Sinner. By 
FATHER BERNARD V.\(TGH.\
, S.J. \Vith T\vo 
Illustrations. Stiff ""rapper, 1/- net (postage 2d.). 



THEOLOGY, ETC. 


TREATISE ON THE TRUE DEVOTION TO 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. By 
Blessed GRIGNON DE MONTFORT. 2/-. 
Edited by CARDINAL V AVGHAN, who says: "I should be 
glad to see it in the hands of every priest, as experience has 
taught me the power of this most persuasive treatise in 
propagating a solid devotion to the Blessed Mother 
of God. If 
WORLD'S MADONNA, THE. A History of 
Our Lady. By J. S. MULHOLLAND, B. L. 2/6 net 
(postage 3d.). 


CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. A Reply to Dr. 
Littledale's "Plain Reasons." By Very Rev. H. 
I. D. RYDER, of the Oratory. 1/- net (postage 
3 d .). 
CATHOLIC C.ONTROVERSY, THE. By ST. 
FRANCIS DE SALES. Edited by Very Rev. CANON 
MACKEY, O.S.B. 6/-. 
CONTROVERSIAL CATECHISM. By the Rev. 
STEPHEN KEENAN. 2/-. 
FAITH AND FOLLY. By MGR. JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 
5/- net. (postage 4 d .). 
FIRST TWELVE CIIAPTERS OF ISAIAH, 
THE. A new Translation and COnltnentary. 
By Father GEORGE HITCHCOCK, D. D. 3/6 net 
(postage {d.). 
_\ theological ma5terpiece.-Irish Independent. 
FORMATION OF CIIRISTENDOM, THE. By 
T. W. ALLIES, I{.C. S.G. New and Revised 
Edition. 5/- each volume. 
Vol. I. The Christian Faith and the IndividuaL-Vol. II. 
The Christian Faith and Society.-Vol. IJ I. The Christian 
Faith and Philosophy.- Vol. IV, As seen in Church and 
State. - V 01. V. The Throne of the Fisherman. 


FREE WILL AND FOUR ENGLISII PHILO- 
SOPHERS. A Study of Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume and Mill. By FATHER JOSEPH RICKABY, 
S.]. 3/6 net (postage 3d.). 
FURTHER NOTES ON ST. PAUL. A ne\v 
volunle In the Quarterly Series. By Father 
JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J., 3/6 net (postage 4 d .). 
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Theo- 
logical 
and 
Apolo- 
getical 
(contd.) 


BURNS AND O"'
 TES' BOOKS 


MANNING, CARDINAL. 
Sin and its Consequences. 4/-. 
The Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4/-. 
The Four Great Evils of the Day. 2/6. 
The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2/6. 
The IIoly Ghost the Sanctifier. Cloth, gilt. 2/-. 
The Independence of the IIoly See. 2/6. 
The Temporal 1\Iission of the Holy Ghost: or, 
Reason and Revelation. Cr. 8Yo. 5/-. 
The 'V orkings of the IIoly Spirit in the Church 
of England. 1/6. 
',,"hy I became a Catholic. (Religio \Tiatoris). 
1/-. 
NATURAL RELIGION. Being V.ol. I. of Dr. 
HETTI
GER'S " Evidences of Christianity." Editec1 
by Re\r. H. S. BO'YDEN. \Vith an Introduction 
on U Certainty. JJ 7/ 6 . 
OF GOD AND IllS CREATURES. By Father 
JOSEPH RICKABY, S.]. An Annotated translation, 
of the " Sunlo1a Contra Gentiles" of S1. Thomas 
Aquinas. Foolscap folio, strongly bound. An 
ackno\\'ledged masterpiece of the printers' art. 
21/- net (postage id.). U nifornl \\"ith the 
"HISTORY OF TilE IIOLY EUCHARIST IN GREAT 
BRITAIX. JJ 
This minor masterpiece of the great Dominican Doctor of 
the Church, now for the first time translated into English, is 
elucidated in the light of modern learning by the comments of 
the Jesuit translator. These Notes have placed Father 
Rickaby in the first rank of annotators; and the handsome 
folio page admits by its size the printing of them in direct 
contact with the text to which they refer. Thus is a profound 
treatise brought, for the most part, within the apprehension of 
the simplest reader. 


PETER, ST., BISH()P OF RO
'IE: or, the Roman 
Episcopate of the Prince of the Apostles. By 
Rev. T. LIVIUS, M.A., C.SS.R. 12/-. 
RELIGION OF THE PLAIN 1\IAN. By l\Igr. 
R. H. BENSON. \Vith a Portrait of the Author. 
2/6 net (postage 3d.). 



THEOLOGY, ETC. 


REVEALED RELIGION. The Second Volume 
of Dr. HETTINGER'S" Evidences of Christianity." 
Edited by Rev. H. S. BO\VDEN. vVith an Intro- 
duction on the " Assent of Faith." 5/-. 
SUPPLIANT OF THE HOLY GHOST: A 
Paraphrase of the "V eni Sancte Spiritus." By 
Rev. R.] OHNSON, of Louvain. Edited by Rev. 
1". E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 1/6. 
WAYFARER'S VISION, THE. By FATHER 
GERRARD. 5/- net (postage 4d.). 


HEDLEY, BISHOP, O.S.B. 
Christian Inheritance, The. Set forth in Ser- 
mons. 6/-. 
Light of Life, The. Set forth in Sermons. 6/-. 
Our Divine Saviour. 6/-. 
A distinct and noteworthy feature of these sermons is their 
freshness-everywhere it is the heart of the preacher pouring 
out to his flock his own deep convictions, enforcing them from 
the" treasures, old and new," of a cultivated mind.-Dublin 
Review. 


MANNING, CARDINAL. 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 6/- 
SERMON COMPOSITION. A 1\1ethod for 
Students. By Rev. GEORGE S. HITCHCOCK, B.A., 
Lond., Minerva University, Rome. vVith a 
Preface by the Rev. Bernard Vaughan, S.]. 
2/6 net (postage 3 d .). 
SERMON DELIVERY. By the same Author. 
2/6 net (postage 3 d .). 
SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND FES- 
TIV ALS OF THE YEAR. By ABBOTT 
S\VEENEY, O.S.B. 7th Edition. Handsomely 
bound in quarter leather. 7/ 6 . 
\Ve can assure such priests as are in search of matter to 
aid them in their round of Sunday discourses, and have not 
read this volume, that they will find in these 600 pages a mine 
of solid and simple Catholic teaching.-Tablet. 
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Bibles 
and 
Prayer 
Books 


BURNS AND OATES' BOOKS 


A ind/y write for Illustrated Prayer Book Catalogue. 
TIlE BOOK OF BIBLE PRAYERS AND 
MEDIT A TIOl"S. A ne\v \vork, composed of 
suitably arranged quotations from the Sacred 
\\7ritings. In t\'"O \'olun1es: the first of Prayers, 
containing Devotions and Preparation for Holy 
Communion, &c., and the second of l\1edita- 
tions. Favoured by a Brief from His IIoliness 
Pope Pius X. Cloth, 1/- net each volume; or 
the t,,'o bound tog-ether, 400 pages, 2/- net. 
Leather, 2/0 net each volume; or bound 
tog-ether, 4/- net (postage, single volume 2d., 
double volume 3d.). 
CATl-IOLIC'S DAILY CO
IPANION. 1/- to 5/-. 
CATHOLIC'S V ADF l\IECU:\1. 3/6 to 21/-. 
DAILY PR.t\ ,rER BOOK, TIlE. Leather. 2/- net 
(postage 3d.) 
FLO'VERS OF DE\TOTION. l\Tew Vest-pocket 
Edition. \\Ïth Ordinary of the 
Iass in large 
type, Lind Epistles and Gospels. I n leather bind- 
ings at 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, 2 6, 4/-, 5/-, and 6/-. 
GARDJ
N OF TIII
 SOUL. In se\.en different 
editions (including an entirely new one, rubricated, 
on India paper) and innun1erable bindings. From 
6d. to 17/6. 
GOLDEN :\IAr\UAL, TIlE. The most complete 
Prayer Book. 900 pages. 6/- to 30/-. 
HOL Y BIBLE. Octa7.'o Edition (9 by 6 inches). 
Cloth, red edges, 51-; and in a great variety of 
Le
ther Bindings, at 8/-, 10/-, 15/-, 18/-, 30/-, 
and 35'- each. J)ockct Edi/loll (size 51 by 31 
inches): Embossed Cloth, red edges, 2/6; and 
in Leather Bindings at 4/6, 6/6 and 7/6. 
l\.EY OF I-IEA VE
. In five different editions 
(including an entirely ne\v one on India paper 
,,'ith red rules n")und each page) and a great 
yariety of bindings. 6d. to 17,6. 
LATIN :\fISSALS for private use. Tournai, 48mo, 
4/6; 16mo, 5/9, 6/g, 8/-; 12mo, g/g. 11/-, 15/-; 
8vo, 18/-, 23/-. Ralisboll, 16mo, 7/6 to 11/-; 
8vo, 12/6 to 17/6. l1fechlill, 12mo, 10/6 to 12/6; 
Bvo, 16/-. All prices net. All 1\lissals \vith 



PRAYER BOOKS 


English Supplements. S.J. and Benedictine 
Supplenlents also in stock. 
MANUAL OF CATHOLIC PIETY. In Three 
Editions. 6d. net to 5/-. 
\1ANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR CONGREGA- 
TIONAL USE. Ne'w Pocket Edition \vith 
Epistles and Gospels. (5 by 31 inches). 369 pages. 
Cloth, 6d. net (postage 2d.). Or \vith an Enlarged 
Appendix, Cloth, 1/-. Leather, 2í6, 5/-, & up\vards. 
MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. Cloth, 
2/-. Cloth, red edges, \vith Frontispiece, 2/6. 
Leather, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/-. 
MISSAL FOR THE LAITY. 6d. net to 5/-. 
NE'V TESTAMENT. Large-l}pe EditioN. \Vith 
annotations, references, and an historical and 
chronological index. Cr. 8vo (size 7! by 5 inches.) 
500 pp. Cloth, 2/-; and in leather bindings 
at 4/6 and 8/6. Pocket Editioll: Limp cloth, 6d. 
net (postage 2d.) ; Cloth, red edges, 1/-; Leather 
bindings, 1/6, 3/- and 4/6. SpecÙll India Paper 
Editioll: Limp Calf, 5/- net; Limp Morocco, 5/- 
net (postage 2d.). 
PATH TO HEAVEN. lVe-zv and Enlarged Edz"tion. 
(Over 1,000 pages). 2/- to 8/6. 
RACCOL TA, THE, or, Collection of Indulgenced 
Prayers and Good Works. The only Edition in 
English in accord \vith the present list of In- 
dulgences. A Ne\v and Revised Edition, 191 I. 
4/6 net (postage 4d.). Calf Boards and Limp 
l\-lorocco, 8/6. 
ROl\-1AN MISSAL. For particulars of Messrs. 
Burns & Oates' remarkable ne\v edition see p. 2. 
SPIRIT OF THE SACRED HEART. 3,'6, 5/ 6 , 
8/6, & 12/6. 700 pages, prin ted in large clear type. 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN'S PRAYER BOOK. 
With Instruction, Preparation, and Devotions 
for Confession and Holy Communion suitable 
for the very young. By l\loTHER LOYOLA. 
'Vith nIne illustrations. ,V rappers, 6d. net 
(postage I d.); Cloth, I s. net. Better paper and 
binding, 2/6 net (postage 2d.); also in even 
finer styles for First Communion presents. 
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For 
Priests, 
Relig- 
ious, 
Oblates. 
&c. 


BURNS AND OATES' BOOKS 


CATECIIIS:\1 OF THE VO'VS. By Rev. P. 
COTEL, S.J. 1/-. 
IN'V ARD GOSPEL, TIlE. Some fao1iliar dis- 
courses addressed to Religious \vho follo\v the 
Rules of St. Ignatius. By \V. D. STRAPPIKI, S.J. 
2/6 net (postage 3d.) 
LETTERS TO PERSONS IN RELIGIO
. By 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. \Vith Introduction by 
Bishop Hedley. 6/-. 
l\IANKING. C \RDINAL. The Eternal Priesthood. 
3/ 6 . 
PARISH PRIEST.S PRACTICAL l\IANUAL, 
NE'V. A \Vork useful also for other Ecclesi- 
astics, especially for Confessors and for Preachers. 
By Ver) Rev. JOSEPH FRASSIXETTI. Translated 
by .\RCHDE:-\CO:\ HUTCH, D. D. 6/-. 
PRACTICAL 'IEDIT A TIO
S FOR EVERY 
DA"\- IN THE YEi"\R, on the Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Chiefly for the use of Re- 
ligious. By a Father of the Society of Jesus. 
In T\vo ,r olumes. Cloth. 9/-. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE .l\ND TIlE \ro,vs, 'fHE. 
A Treatise by l\IGR. CHARLES GAY, Bishop of 
Anthedon. 5/-. 
SAL V A TORI'S PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
FOB. NE'V CO
FESSORS. Edited by 
FATHER ANTHOXY BALLERINI, S.J., and Trans- 
lated by ARCHDEACO
 HUTCH, D. D. IBmo. 
Cloth, gilt. 4/-. 
SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION ON RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. By the Rev. H. REGINALD BUCKLER, 
O.P. 3/6n.et (postage4d.). 
THE YOUNG PRIEST: Conferences on the Apos- 
tolic Life. By HERBERT CARDIN AL VAUGHAN. 
Edited by l\IGR. CAKON J. s. VAUGHAN. 5/- net 
(postage 4d.). 
RETREAT, A. By BISHOP HEDLEY, O.S.B. For 
the use of the Clergy, Religious and others. 6/-. 



BIOGRAPHIES 


ACTON, LORD, AND HIS CIRCLE. Edited 
by ABBOT GASQUET. With an Engraved Portrait 
of Lord Acton. I S/- net (postage Sd.). 
ALLIES, THOMAS WILLIAM. A Biography. 
By his daughter, MARY ALLIES. \i\,Tith Two 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 3/6 net 
(postage 4d.). 
ANSELM OF CANTERBURY, ST. By Right 
Rev. l\1GR. MOYES. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
BOURNE, CARDINAL. A Record of his Sayings 
and doings, with many hitherto unpublished 
portraits. Wrappers, IS. net. Cloth, gilt, 2/6 
net (postage 3d.). 
BRIEFE HISTORIE OF THE GLORIOUS 
MARTYRDOM OF XII PRIESTS, Edmund 
Campion and his Companions. By CARDINAL 
ALLEN. Edited by Rev. ]. H. POLLEN, S.]. 
4/- net (postage 4 d .). 
BUTLER, REV. ALBAN. 
Complete Lives of the Saints for Every Day in 
the Year. T\velve Pocket l\10nthly Volumes 
and Index Volume, in neat cloth binding, gilt 
lettered, 1/6 each. Or the complete set of 
Thirteen Volumes, in handsome cloth case, 
20/-. 
CAMPION, EDMUND, LIFE OF. By RICHARD 
SIMPSON. 12/- 
CATHERINE DE RICCI, ST.: HER LIFE, 
HER LETTERS, HER COMMUNITY. By 
F. 1\1. CAPES. Introduced by a Treatise on the 
Mystical Life by Father Bertrand Wilberforce, 
O.P. With a Portrait of the Saint, a Facsimile 
Letter, and other Illustrations. 7/6 net (postage 
Sd. ). 
CURÊ D'ARS, LIFE OF THE. From the French 
of ABBÉ MONNIN. Edited by CARDINAL MANNING. 
F'cap 8vo. Illustrated wrapper. 1/- net. Cloth, 
gilt. 2/6 net (postage 4d.). 
DOMINICAN MARTYRS OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. By Father RAYMUND DEVAS, O.P. 2/- 
net (postage 2d.). 
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BURNS A.ND OATES' BOOKS 


D'OSSEVILLE, LIFE OF l\10TITER S.AJNTE 
1\1i-\RIE IIENRIETTE LE FORESTIER, 
Foundress of the Society of the Faithful Virgin. 
\Vith an Appreciation by the Archbishop of 
'Vestminster. 5/- net (postage 4 d .). 
FATIIERS OF TIlE DESERT, TIlE. By 
COU:-JTESS HAHX-HAHN. Translated by E:\IILY 
F. HO\\'DE
, \"ith a chapter on the Spiritual Life 
of the First Six Centuries by F ATHER DALGAIR
S. 
8s. 
GERTRUDE, ST., LIFE AND REVELATIONS 
OF. By the Author of "St. Francis and the 
Franciscan
." 7/6. 
IGNATIUS, TIlE LIFE OF SAINT. By FRA:\'CIS 
THO:\IPSON. 'Yith oyer 100 Illustrations. 10/6 
net (postage 6d.). 
The character of St. Ignatius appears with a clearness 
and a force that have never graced it before in English or, 
we may venture to say, in any other tongue.-lffollth. 
The most masterly presentation of the life ot a Saint that 
our age has seen. -IrÚh Ecclesiastical Record. 
JOAN TIlE 1\I1'\ID, BLESS]
D. By :\Igr. A. S. 
BARNES, 
f._\. \"rapper, 1/- net; cloth, 2/6 net 
(postage 2d.). 
JOHN BAPTIST I)E ROSSI. ST. Translated 
from the Italian by LADY HERBERT. I A ne\v 
edition, ".ith an Introduction on Ecclesiastical 
Training and the Sacerdotal Life, by Cardinal 
Vaughan. 5/- net (postage 4 d .). 
JOHN EUDES, LIFE OF TIlE BLESSED. By 
FATHER :\IATHE\V RUSSELL, S.J. Cloth, 2/6 net 
(postage 3 d .). 
JOSEPII, LIFE AND GLORIES OF ST. By 
E. II EAL Y THO'lPSOX, 1\1. A. 6/-. 
KIRK'S ßIOGRAPIIIES OF THE ENGLISH 
Cl\TI--IOLICS IN TIlE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Edited by FATHER POLLEN, S.). 
7/6 net (postage 4d.). 
LIFE AND LABOURS OF SAINT JOHN 
BAPTIST DE LA SALLE. ByFRANCISTHO:\IP- 
SO
. 2/6 net (postage 3 d .). 
This is the notable story of the sainted pioneer of modern 
educational methods. 



BIOGRAPHIES 


LIFE OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN, THE. 
By J. G. SXEAD-COX. New cheap unabridged 
edition. T\vo \Tolumes. Demy 8vo, 10/- net 
(postage 6d.). Fifth Thousand. 
A piece of genuine and permanent literature, warmhearted 
and communicative.-Dairy TelegraPh. 
From a literary point of view, the best biography we have 
read for years.-British Weekly. 
The chapter on his" Inner Life" is a human document of 
intense interest: a revelation in character as beautiful as it is 
pathetic.-Daily Chronicle. 
LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS, THE. The 
Autobiography of Sister Teresa, of the Child 
Jesus and the Holy Face, Carmelite Nun. Three 
Portraits. 2/6 net (postage 4d.). 
A Biography that is creating a profound spiritual sensation 
throughout the world. 
L UMMIS, MADAME ROSE. By DELIA GLEESON. 
2/6 net. (postage 3d.). 
L YDWINE OF SCHIEDAM, LIFE OF ST. 
A remarkable and little-kno\vn biography of the 
14th century Virgin, by THO:\IAS À !{E:\IPIS. 
Translation and Introduction by DO:\1 VI1\'CE
T 
SCULLY, C. R. L. Very attractively printed and 
bound. 3/6 net (postage 4d.). 
MELANIA, ST., LIFE OF. By H. E. CARDINAL 
RAMPOLLA. Translated by E. LEAHY, and 
Edited by HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 4/6 net 
(postage 4d.). 
MINIATURE LIVES OF THE SAINTS, for 
every Day in the Year. Edited by Rev. H. S. 
BO\VDEN of the Oratory. T\vo V ols. 45. 
MORE, LIFE AND 'VRITINGS OF BLESSED 
THOl\-IAS. By FATHER BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 
6/-. 
MORE, LIFE OF BLESSED THOMAS. By 
his Son-in-law, \VILLIAM ROPER. \Vith a 
Foreword by Mr. Justice \Valton. 1/6 net 
(postage 2d.). . 
PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRELAND, LIFE 
OF ST. By Rev. W. B. l\IORRIS. 2/6. 
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BURNS J-\ND OATES' BOOKS 


PERONNE l\IARIE. A SPIRITUAL DAUGII- 
TER OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES. By 
a Religious of the Visitation. 3/6 net 
(postage 4d.). 


THO:\1
\S AQUIN..\S, THE ANGELIC DOC- 
TOR, LIFE OF ST. Edited by Rev. Pn;s 
CAVANAGH, O. P. \\"ïth eleven Illustrations. 4/6. 


TIIO:\IAS OF AQUIN, LIFE AND LABOURS 
OF ST. By ARCHBISHOP V At:GHAN, O.S.B. 
Edited by DO:\1 JERO:\IE VAUGHAN, O.S.B. 6/6. 


T'VO LIVES OF OUR LORD FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 
Jesus of Nazareth. By ßloTHER 1\1. LOYOLA. 
Illustrated. 5/- net (postage 4 d .). 
The Life of Our I
ord. \\T ritten for Little 
Ones. By l\IOTHER 
I. SALO:\IE. 3/6. 


,V ARD. :\IARY: A Foundress of the Seventeenth 
Century. By :\IOTHER 
1. SALO:\fE, of the Bar 
Convent, \7ork. \Vith an Introduction by 
Bishop Hedley. Illustrated. 55. A Shorter 
Life, \\,ith T\vo Portraits, and I ntroduction by 
AnHoT G.\SQUET, O.S.B. 2S. net (postage 3d.). 


A BISHOP AND HIS FLOCK. By the Rt. 
Rev. JOHN CUTHBERT I-IEDLEY, O.S.Í3., Bishop 
of N e\\'port. 6/-. 
ALTAR SERVER'S l\IANUAL OF TIlE ARCI-I- 
CO
FR..'\TEH.NITY OF ST. STI
PIIEN. 
COlnpilcd by a Priest of the Archdiocese of 
\Vestminster. \Vith an Introductory Preface by 
His Grace the Archbishop of \Vestminster. 
Leather. 2/- net (postage 2d.). 
AKCIENT CATIIOLIC HO:\fES OF SCOT- 
LA:ND. By Do:\t ODO BLvxDELL, O. S. B. 
\Vith an Introduction by the Hon. 1\lrs. l\Iax\vell 
Scott, of Abbotsford. Forty Illustrations. 3/6 
net (postage 4d.). 



MISCELLANEOUS 


CARMICHAEL, MONTGOMERY. 
In Tuscany. Ne\v Edition, \vith numerous Illus- 
trations. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net (postage 
4 d . ). 
John William Walshe. The Story of a Hidden 
Life. 5/- net (postage 4 d .). . 
CHRIST, THE CHURCH, AND MAN, with 
sOlne remarks on a N e\v' Apologia for Chris- 
tianity in relation to the Social Question. By 
CARDINAL CAPECELATRO, Archbishop of Capua. 
2/- net (postage 3d.). 
CHURCH AND KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 
THE. Condemnation of Bull-fighting; Animals 
in the Lives and Legends of Saints; A Cloud 
of \Vitnesses. Illustrated. 2/6. 
ECCLESIA, THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
A Planned Series of Papers by DOM GILBERT 
DOLAN, O.S.B., FR. BENEDICT ZnnIERMANN, 
O.D.C., FATHER R. H. BE1\SO
, M.A., DO:\1 
JOHN CHAP'-IAN, O,S.B., DÜ:\l J. D. BREEN, 
O.S.B., A. H. IVIATHE\V, FATHER PETER FINLAY, 
S.J. Cloth, gilt, 3/6 net (postage 3d.). 
FOR MY NAME'S SAKE. From the French of 
CHA
fPOL'S "Sæur Alexandrine." Illustrated 
by L. D. Symington. 3/ 6 . 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY CAROLS. Col- 
lected by 1\1:. DALGLISH. 1/6 net (postage 2d.). 
HOME FOR GOOD. By l\1:0THER M. LOYOLA. 
With Frontispiece. 3/6 net (postage 4 d .) 
The author is so well known that her name is sufficient 
advertisement for any book on the subject, but this time she 
has written one she will find it hard to beat. It is advice to 
girls leaving school to face what is for many, if not the greater 
number amongst them, the most critical and the most 
dangerous years of their lives.-Tablet. 


LITTLE ANGELS, a Book of COlnfort for Mourn- 
ing 1\1:others. By FATHER l\IATTHEW RUSSELL, 
S.J. 2/6 net (postage 3 d .). 
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BURNS AND OATES' BOOKS 


l\IARRL'\GE, DIVORCE, AND l\IORALITY. 
By FATHER HENRY C. DAY, S.J. An exposition 
of Catholic teaching on the most burning question 
of the hour. Preface by the Bishop of Salford. 
Cloth, gilt, 1/6 net (postage 2d). 
MODERN PILGRIl\1'S PROGRESS, A. 3rd 
Edition. \Vith Introduction by the Very Rev. 
H. S. Bowden. Preface by l\Igr. R. H. Benson. 
6/-. 
NEW GUIDE TO THE HOLY LAND. With 
23 Coloured l\Iaps, and 110 Plans. By FR. 
BARNABAS 
IEISTERMANN, a.F.M. 7/6 net 
(postage 4d.). 

OTES ON TIlE NE'V RUBRICS AND TIlE 
USE OF THE NEW PSALTER. By the 
REV. A. J. IIETHERIXGTON, of Westminster 
Cathedral. Cloth, gilt, 1/6 net (postage 2d). 
ON RELIGIOUS 'VORSlIIP, AND SOME 
DEFECTS IN POPULAR DEVOTION. 
A Pastoral \Varning. By GEREMIA BONOMELLI, 
Bishop of Cremona. Together with a Letter 
to the English Translator, R. E. \Vith the 
Author's Portrait. 2/6 net (postage 3 d .). 
PRACTICE OF l\IENTAL PRAYER AND OF 
PERFECTION according to St. Teresa and 
S1. John of the Cross. I n two volumes. Cloth, 
430 pages each volume, 3/6 net each (postage 
4d. each). 
SERVERS l\IANUAL, TIlE. By JOHN LOUGHLIN. 
1/- net (postage 2d.). 
SERVERS l\IISSAL. A Practical Guide for Serv- 
ing Boys at l\lass. By a Sacristan. 6d. 


N.B.-Kindly rorile for our Prayer Book Catalogue and 
our Illustrated Catalogue of Church Furnilure, 
Statu
j, Silver, Articles of De'\Jolion, ele. They are 
senl post free. The General Catalogue of Catholic 
Books (200 pages) is also sent post fre
. 
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